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PREFACE 


As was explained in the preface to my Studies in I^mie 
Poetry, the following essa}^ conclude a series of five, which 
fall into two groups and are therefore published in separate 
volumes. While mysticism, save for a few casual references, 
found no place in the studies on the Lubdbu ’l-Albdb of 'Aw£E 
and the Luziiimyydt of Abu 'l-'Ali al-Ma'arrl, in these now 
brought together it has taken entire possession of the field. 
Ibnu l-FSrid, indeed, is an exquisite poet, and the picture 
of Abfi Sa'fd ibn Abi ’1-Kha3rr, drawn by pious faith and 
coloured with legendary romance, may be looked upon as 
a work of art in its way. But on the whole the literary 
interest of the present volume is subordinate to the religious 
and philosophical. I have tried to make the reader acquainted 
with three §iifis famous in the Bast and worthy of being 
known in Europe. Most of what has hitherto been written 
concOTning Abfi Sa'fd begins and ends with the quatrains 
passing as his, though (for the chief part, at any rate) they 
were neither composed nor redted by him. As to Jflf, the 
masterly sketch in Dr Mufiammad Iqbll's Deodopmmt of 
Metaphysics in Persia stands almost alone. Ibnu 'l-Ffitid 
had the misfortune to be translated by Von Hammer, and 
the first intelligent or intelligible version of his great Td’iyya 
appeared in Italy four years ago. It will be seen that the 
subjects diosen illustrate different aspects of Sfifism and 
exhibit racial contrasts, of which perhaps the importance 
has not yet been suffidently recognised. Abfi Sa'fd, the 
free-thinking free-living dervish, is a Persian through and 
througfr, while Ibnu 'l-Ffirid in the form of his poetry as well 
as in the individuality of his spiritual enthusiasm displays the 
narrower and tenser genius of the Semite. Nearly a third 
of this volume is concerned with a type of Sfifism, which— 
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as represented by Ibnu ’l-'Arabf and Jflf — ^possesses great 
interest for students of medieval thought and may even claim 
a certain significance in relation to modem philosophical and 
theological problems. Mysticism is such a vital element in 
Islam that without some understanding of its ideas and of 
the forms which they assume we should seek in vain to 
penetrate below the surface of Mohammedan religious life. 
The forms may be fantastic and the ideas difficult to grasp; 
nevertheless we shall do well to follow them, for in their 
company East and West often meet and feel themselves alrin. 

I regret that I have not been able to make full use of 
several books and articles published during the final stages 
of the war or soon afterwards, which only came into my hands 
when these studies were already in the press. Tor Andrae’s 
Die person Muhammeds in lehre und ghuben seiner gemeinde 
(Upsala, 1917) contains by far the best survey that has yet 
appeared of the sources, historical evolution and general 
characteristics of the Mohammedan Logos doctrine. This, as 
I have said, is the real subject of the Insdmt ’l-Kdmil. Its 
roots lie, of course, in Hellenism. Andrae shows how the 
notion of the avdpawo^ passed over into Islam through 
the Shi'ites and became embodied in the Im&m, regarded as 
the living representative of God and as a semi-divine person- 
ality on whom the world depends for its existence. Many 
Shi'ites were in dose touch with ^fifism, and there can be no 
doubt that, as Ibn Khalddn observed, the Shi'ite ImSm is the 
prototype of the §iSfistic Qutb. It was inevitable that the 
attributes of the Im&m and Qutb should be transferred to the 
Prophet, so that even amongst orthodox Moslems the belief 
in his pre-existence rapidly gained ground. Particularly in- 
structive to students of the Insdnu 'l-Kdmil is Andrae’s 
account of the Logos doctrine of Ibnu 'l-'Arabf, whose 
influence is manifest in every page that Jfli wrote. In this 
connexion another book by another Swedish scholar — 
H. S. Nyberg's Kleinere Schriften des Ibn cdrAreid (Leiden, 
1919)— provides new and valuable material. The introduction, 
to which I have now and then referred in the footnotes, not 
only duddates the mjratical philosophy of the Insdm 'UKdml 
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but enables us to trace in detail the indebtedness of Jilf to 
his great predecessor. In the i6th and 17th centuries the 
Insdnu ’l-Kdmil exerted a powerful influence upon Indonesian 
§Msm, which has been studied by the Dutch Orientalists 
D. A. Rinkes, B. J. O. Schrieke, and H. Kraemer. I should 
like to call attention to the account given by the last-named 
scholar in Een Javaansche primbon mt de zesUende emw 
(Leiden, 1921), p. 40 foil, and p. 83 foil. 

Some months after my work had gone to the press, I 
received from Prof. C. A. Nallino an off-print of his article 
ll poema mistico arabo d’Ibn ed-F&rid in una recente traduzione 
itodiand^, from which I learned that a prose translation by 
Sac. Ignazio Di Matteo of Ibnu ’ 1 -F 4 ri 4 's most celebrated ode, 
the TdHyyatu 'l-Kubrd, had been published in 1917 at Rome. 
As this book was reproduced in autograph for private 
circulation, it would have been inaccessible to me, if the 
author had not kindly presented me with a copy. He replied 
to Nallino in a paper entitled Sulla mia itUerpr^aziom 
del poema mistico d’lhn al-Fdrid {RDSO., 1920, vol. viii. 
479-500), which was immediately followed by a second 
article from Nallino, Ancora su Ibn al-Fatid e stdla mis- 
tica musulmana {ibid. vol. viii. 501-562). Having myself 
attempted to translate the Td’iyya, I am impressed with the 
merit of Di Matteo's version rather than inclined to dwell 
on its fruits. He has given us, for the first time, a careful 
and tolerably correct rendering of the original; and that is 
no slight achievement. The articles by Nallino, which include 
a critical examination of numerous passages in the poem, are 
the most important contribution that any European Oriental- 
ist has so far made to the study of Ibnu T-Ffri 4 > In an essay 
consisting laiigely of translations, I could but indicate (pp. 
193-5 infra) my views on the main question which he has 
discussed in his friendly controversy with Di Matteo. To him, 
as to me, it seems dear that the view put forward by Di 
Matteo is erroneous. Neither the form nor the substance of 
the Td'iyya suggests that it was inspired by Ibnu T-'Arabf, 
though some traces of his influence may perhaps be found in 

^ Published in RUnsia dsgU sHtdi orisntalt (1919), vnl. vm. 1-106, 
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It differs in kind from poems indubitably so inspired, such 
as the 'Ayniyya of Jllf. Above aU, it is a mystic's auto- 
biography, a poet’s description of his inner life, and the 
terms which it emplo 3 ^ belong to the psychological vocabulary 
of $Msm, with few exceptions. I have no quarrel with those 
who call Ibnu '1-Fdri^ a pantheist; but his pantheism (unlike 
that of his commentators) is essentially a state of feeling, not 
a system of thought. The poem, however, requires explana- 
tion, and I do not think it can be interpreted without reference 
to the corresponding philosophical doctrine. In other words, if 
we 2 ire to elicit any definite meaning from the symbols which 
shadow forth a consciousness of mystical union, we must 
somdiow coimect them with metaphysical propositions. But 
although mysticism is not an allegory, still less is it a theology 
or philosophy. Hence the sa 3 dngs of "God-intoxicated" men 
will not serve as a sure criterion of their attitude towards 
religion. Moslems themselves, as a rule, want better evidence 
of heresy than this. 

I desire to express my gratitude to Prof. C. A. Nallino and 
Sac. Ignazio Di Matteo for their gifts of books and for the 
courtesy which accompanied them; to Mr A. G. Ellis for the 
loan of his copy of the Insdwu ’IrKdmU ; and to the authorities 
of the India Office Library for placing at my disposal the 
manuscripts mentioned on p. yy infra. Especial thanks are 
due to Mr Rhuvon Guest, who most generously sent me his 
impublished translation of the Td’tyya of Ibnu '1-F5rid and 
allowed me to use it for the purpose of correcting and im- 
proving my own, before the latto was in print, Mr Guest's 
version, while keeping very dose to the original, is thoughtful 
and judidous, and I found it of great service in dealing with 
passages which to me seemed obscure. If I have sometimes 
pref«nred my interpretation to his. he has at least as often 

* Tliere is no trustworthy basis (cf. p. 164 infra) ter the statement that 
Ibnu was acquainted with Ibnu 'l-'Arabl. The latter is said to have 

ask6d the poet's pezmissiozi to wnte a commentary on hi$ Td*iyyctt to 
have received the reply that the *hMakk%yyu was a commentary 

on It (Maqqail, Leiden ed., i. 570, 16-18); this, however, is the kind oi 
story that could scarcely fail to be invented. The FMMma completed 
in A.H. 629, otdy three yeaiB before the death of Ibnu ' 1 -Fdrid. 
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convinced me that his was more likely to be the right one. 
Besides thanking the scholars who have helped me in the 
second part of these studies, I wish to acknowledge the 
appreciative criticism which the first volume has received. 
Both NSldeke and Goldziher have declared their agreement 
with the view there taken of the character of Ma'arrf. The 
remarks of my old teacher. Prof. Noldeke, are so interesting 
that I cannot refrain from quoting them: 

In der Gesammtauffassung des Dichters und Denkers muss ich 
Ihnen durchw^ beistimmen. Zunachst daiin, dass M. kein 
Muslim mehr war, sondem als einzigen, allerdings festen Punct 
aus der religiSsen Ueberheferung <m Vorhand^ein eines all- 
mlchtigen Gottes bdiidt, der in seiner WilUcur so ziemlich dem 
koranischen glich. Dabei halte ich es immerhin fhr m5ghch, dass 
M. hie und da auch sonst an Einzelheiten der Lehre Mimammeds 
festhielt, je nach verschiedenen Zeiten und Stimmungen. Dass 
die Widerspriiche innerhalb der Sammlung nicht alle auf absicht- 
liche Tduschung herauskommen, mdchte ich damit betonen. 
Welche Weltanschauung und welche Dogmatik ist ohne innere 
Widerspriiche? Das chnstliche Dogma habe ich hier vor AUem 
im Auge; ich meine die Dogmatik aUer christlichen Confessionen. 
...Was man auch an M. aussetzen mag, man muss vor seiner 
SelbstSndigkeit doch die grbsste Achtung haben. Wie eigen 
benihren uns nr. 117-119, worin die Fiirsten als Diener und 
Beso]detedesVolkeserscheinen,beieinemOrientalenl (Friedrich 
der Grosse dachte wenigstens theoretisch auch so.) So fern uns 
Oder mir (da ich mich do^ als streiwer Rationalist ihm verwandt 
fOhle) seme iibertiiebene Askese liegt, die z. B. nicht beruck- 
sichtigt, dass "Die grossen Fische fressen stets die kleinen,’' 
dass die SingvSgel grSsstenteils von Insecten leben und dazu, 
dass wir Menschen von den Tieren direct Oder indirect auf- 
gefiressen warden, wenn wir sie nicht vielfach tdteten, so muss 
man doch auch in der Hinsicht vor ihm Achtung ^ben. Wenn 
er den Wein verabscheut, so mt^ man bederdcen, dass ^eser 
damals wie jetzt (namentlich bei den Persem) ganz besonders 
dazu diente, rasch sinnlos betrunken zu werden (cm. Gen. xliii. 34, 
Der Standpunct war also vemvinftiger als der der 
americanischen Gesetzgebi^, die das Kind mit dem Bade 
ausschiittet. Wie verst 9 ndig ist M. auch darm, das er nicht an 
dem fast zum Dogma der islamischcn Ueberlieferung gewordmen 
Satze festhielt, dass die Menschen in fniheren Zmten besser 
gewesen wilmn als die Zeitgenossen (nr. 162, 4 als zweifelhaft, 
146, 3 bestimmt ausgesprochen) 1 Veimutlich woUte er damit 
besonders den Vorzug der “Genossen des Propheten" truSen. 
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Prof. NSldeke laid me imder a further obligation by 
reading the text of the pieces selected from the Luz'&imyydi 
and proposing a number of emendations. These are given 
below, together with some which I owe to the kindness of 
Prof. Sevan. Misprints are included, and the English version 
has been corrected in a few places where, as Prof. Sevan 
pointed out, the original was mistranslated or not fully under- 
stood. 

P. 66, No. 20, first line Read 

"Ah, let us go, whom nature joined of old in fnendship fast " 

P 79, No 52, eighth line Read 
"With blackness of stony wastes, parched desolate highlands." 

P loi, note 4. " The dark raiment” ( refers to Death " Er 
(Abfi Mushm) hatte der D3mastie treu gedient darauf bekleidete die ihn mit 
der Farbe der Finstermss” (N.) 

P. 109, No 124. Although I have dehberately rendered 
by "words are wounds,” that rendering gives too wide an apphcation to 
the Arabic phrase As the context shows, its tedimcal 

meaning and refers to the dialectic of the mutahaUimdn (scholastic 
theologians) 

P. 116, No. 144, hnes 5-6. Read 

** Be just and live on earth what can? 

And none is more unjust than Man." 

In the onginal, l^i^i stands for 

P. I2X, No 163, third Ime. Read 

"Thou deem'st thy bemg here calamity.” 

P. 123, No. 1 71, third Ime. Read 

" If nonsense be all the com we exchange, then better ” 

P. 132, No. 192, last hne. Read 

” To succour, and shall surpass in excellence B^djib's bow ” 

Note 2 should be deleted. For "B^^jib's bow” see Naqd*td, 462 (B ). 

P. 141, seventh hne from foot By an oversight, " lias hem 

wntten instead of ” Abfi 'Abdallah al-iCiw^huml ” 

P. 143, note X. The animal called by the Arabs jLy&Jt snd by the Persians 

is not the lynx but, as Prof. Noldeke reminds me, the hunting-leopard 
(^aelurus), commonly known m Europe as the cheetah. 

P. X57, note 2, last line. Read 4]^ for 

P. Z65, note 2, first line. Read 

P. 167, No. 240, first verse. Read 

"Say to wine, which is a foe to (men's) understandings, ever drawing 
against them the swords of a wamor.” 
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Noldeke writes: '*240, 1 1st woU nditig, da schwerlich 

als Intransitiv gebraucht werden Jrann. wird als Fern, gebraucht, Ibn 

Qotaiba, 'UyUn, 277, 2, wie es ja regelrechter Plural vou ist (BaidSwI 
zu Siira xx, 56, 128); und so passt das y gut/' 

P t78, No 264, first verse For "my nose" read "noses." 

P. 191, No. 301, second verse Read " howbeit akin to them are stones 
that were kicked." 

P. 192, No. 303, second verse Read 
" But pardon me, O my God 1 At Mecca shall I throw off 
Amongst pilgrims newly come the weeds of a widowed frame." 


Prof. Bevan justly observes that m conjunction with Can 

scarcely have any other meanmg than " a woman who is wearing the black 
garments of mourning." Moreover, although when followed by 

can be used of " throwing on (a garment)," it properly means " to throw off." 
I suggest that denotes here the poet's body, which — as bereaved of 

sight, strength, and all its pleasures — ^he compares to a woman clad m 
mourmng, while refers to the garments which would be laid aside 
on assuming the t^rdm, 

P. 204, No. 326, hnes 3-4. The general sense is given correctly, but 
I should have noticed that the words allude to two 

short Siiras of the Koran, vie Siira x (cf. the Commentary of Bay^^wi, ed. 
Fleischer, p. 3, 1 . 6) and Siira cxii. These are contrasted with the two long 
Sdras mentioned in note i. 

P. 216, No. 30, u. 8. For JjUJLl JjUJt* 

J at je 

P. 220, No. 40, V 16. For 


P. 228, No 69, V 3. For read )* 

P. 229, No. 72, V, 8. (B.) is better than JuU»* 

P, 237, No 107, tr. 5, Read im Zome" (N.). 

P. 240, No xx$, V, 3. For read 


P. 246, No. 143, V, 2. For c^' read 
P. 248, No. X49, V, 4. For read 


(N.). 


2 bid. For 


Wellhausen, Soholien turn Diwan 

Hudail, 277, 5 {ZDMG,, xxxix, 479) and Lisdn, x, 21X, 4 fr. foot and foil. 
"Die Bedeutung scheint 'WachW' aru sem" (N.), 

P. 25X1 No. 163, V, 2. For read (B.). 
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P. 251, No. 167, V. I. For read 

s s ** 

253, No. 174, V, 6. For read 

P. 255, No. 181, V. 3. For read " ihre G^eimnisse xnit 

Wissen aufdeckt —klar erkexmt. “La bilden ja natUrliche Gegen- 

sat2e”(N). * 

P. 262, No. 210, V, 4. For read (B ). 

P. 265, No 225, V. 2. For r&ad 

P. 266, No. 229, V, 6. For 

P. 268, No. 238, V, I. For read 

P. 269, No 240, V I. For read (N.). 

P. 274, No 262, V, 2. For^J^S read*iij^\e 

* ^ 

P 274, No. 264, w. I. For read (N ). 

P. 277, No. 274, V 7. There is, of course, a word-play here, can 

also mean *'the male ostridi'* and '*the female ostnch ** Noldeke 
suggests that the sense may be, **Fear thepiayer of an oppressed man on 
behalf of his wife.*' 

P 279, No 284, V, I. Read Ja 3 /o»'^- 

* 

P. 282, No 302, V, 4. Read Ubl^S for Ulji (the rhyme-word). 

P. 286, No 31 8, 1/ I If t)e retamed, its subject is the mdividual 

implied by the precedmg words The reading gives an easier and 

more natural sense 

Even the minutiae in this list will be carefully noted, 
I hope, by students of the Luz^miyycU. Success in mastering 
the dfficulties of Arabic poetry depends on the conviction 
that no detail is small enough to be neglected. 

REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


Mareh, Tgsi. 
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CHAPTER I 

ABtr SA'fD IBN ABI ’L-KHAYR 


Astr Sa'Id and Omar Khayyam are associated in the history 
of Persian literature by the circumstance that each of them is 
the reputed author of a famous collection of mhd'iyydi in which 
his individuality has almost disappeared. That these collec- 
tions are wholly, or even mainly, the work of Abd Sa'fd and 
Omar no one who examines the evidence is likely to assert: 
they should rather be regarded as anthologies — of which the 
nucleus, perhaps, was formed by the two authors in question 
—containing poems of a particular t3^e composed at various 
periods by many different hands. It is possible, no doubt, 
that Omar’s view of life and his general cast of thought are 
more or less reflected in the quatrains attributed to him, but 
we can learn from them nothing definite and distinctive. The 
same considerations apply with equal force to the mystical 
rvAid'iz passing under the name of Abd Sa'fd. In his case, 
however, we possess excellent and copious biographical 
materials which make us intimately acquainted with him and 
throw a welcome light on many aspects of contemporary 
Persian mysticism. 

The oldest of these documents is a short treatise on his life 
and sayings, which is preserved in a manuscript of the British 
Museum (Or. 249). It bears neither title nor indication of 
authorship, but Zhukovski in his edition of the text (Petro- 
grad, 1899) identifies it with the 4 Sukhundn-i Shaykh 
AM Sa'id ibn Abi 'l-Khayr, a work composed about a century 
after Abd Sa'fd’s death by one of his descendants whose ngmia 
is unknown. He was a cousin of Mu^iammad ibnu ’ 1 -Munaw- 
war, the great-great-grandson of Abd Sa'fd. 

Using the ffdldt 4 Suhhundn as a foundation, MuJ()iammad 
ibnu 'l-Munawwar compiled a much larger biography of his 
ancestor which he entitled Asrdru ‘l-taw'hdi fi maqdmdti 'U 
Shaykh Abi Sa'id (ed. by Zhukovski, Petrograd, 1899) ^nd 
dedicated to the Ghdrid prince, Ghiydthu'ddfn Mu^iammad 
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ibn S&m {ob. a.d, 1203). The author, like Abii Sa'id himself, 
'was a native of Mayhana or Mihna in KhurSsdn. From his 
earliest youth it had been a labour of love for him to gather 
the sa3dngs of the Saint and to verify the records and 
traditions which were handed down in his family and were 
still fresh in the minds of his feUow-townsmen. The task was 
imdertaken not a moment too soon. In a.d. 1154 the 
Turcoman tribe of the Ghuzz swept over the borders of 
Khur 4 s 5 n and carried fire and sword through that flourishing 
proidnce. Everywhere the population was massacred; the 
author tells us that 115 descendants of Abii Sa'id, yoimg and 
old, were tortured to death in Mayhana alone, and that no 
memorial of him was left except his tomb. Religion, he sa}^, 
fell into utter ruin; the search after Truth ceased, unbelief 
became rampant; of Islam only the name, and of Siifism only 
the form survived. Impelled by diidne grace, he complied 
with the request of some no'vices that he should write an 
account of the spiritual experiences and memorable sayings 
of Shaykh Abii Sa'fd, for the encouragement of those who 
desired to enter upon the Path {iariqa) and for the guidance of 
those who were travelling on the road of the Truth (haqlqa) \ 
Abii Sa'id died in a.d. 1049, and the Asrdru ’Utawljii was 
probably completed not less than 120 or more than 150 years 
later. As ZhukovsM points out, it is almost the first example 
in Persian of a separate work halving for its subject the life of 
an indiiddual mystic. The portrait of Abii Sa'id amidst the 
drcle of §iifis and dervishes in which he lived is drawn with 
extraordinary richness of detail, and gai n s m ■vividness as well 
as in •value from the fact that a great part of the story is told 
by himself. Although the Mohammedan system of oral 
ti^tion by which these autobiographical passages have been 
preserved forbids us to suppose that we have before us an 
exact transcript of Abii Sa'id’s words as they were spoken 
to the original reporter, there is no reason to doubt that in 
most cases the substance of them is given correctly. His own 
veracity is not incontestable, but this question, which leads 
at once into the darkest abysses of psychology, I must leave 
in suspense. 


^ Asrddr^ 4, r6— 6, 5. 
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The JddLdi '& Sukhmdn and the Asriru 'l-taviliid, render the 
more recent biographies of Abii Sa'fd all but superfluous*-. A 
certain amount of new material is found in the Supplement to 
Farfdu’ddin ‘Attdr’s Tadhhiratu ’l-AwUyd (voL ii of my 
edition, pp. 322-337) and JAmf’s Nafa^dtu ’IrUns (ed. by 
Nassau Lees, No. 366)®. 

For the sake of clearness, I have divided the following 
study into three sections, of which the first deals with the life 
of Abii Sa'fd, the second with his mystical sayings and 
doctrines, and the third with miracles and other matter 
belonging to his legend. 

I. 

Abii Sa'fd Fa(Jlu’llah was bom at Mayhana, the chief town 
of the KhAwarAn district of KhurAsAn, on the ist of Mutiarram, 
■A-H. 357 (December 7th, a.d. 967). His father Abu ' 1 -Khayr, 
known in Mayhana as BAbii Bu 'l-Kha}^:, was a druggist, “a 
pious and religious man, well acquainted with the sacred law 
of Islam {shaH‘a) and with the Path of §Tifism {far{qa)\" He ’ 
and other Sfifls were in the habit of meeting every night in 
the house of one of their number. Whenever a strange Sfiff 
arrived in the town, they would invite him to join them, and 
after partaking of food and finishing their prayers and 
devotions they used to listen to music and singing {samdf). 
One night, when BAbfi Bu ' 1 -Khayr was going to meet his 
friends, his wife begged him to take Abfi Sa'fd with him in 
order that the dervishes might look on him with favour; so 
Bu ’ 1 -Khayr let the lad accompany him. As soon as it was time 
for the music to begin, the singer {qawwdl) chanted this 
quatrain: 

God gives the dervish love — and love is woe; 

By dying near and dear to Him they grow. 

The generous youth will fredy yield his life. 

The man of God cares naught for worldly show. 

’■ In lefermg to these two -works I shall use the abbreviations H raffdldt 
and A ^Asrdr. Since A includes sdmost the whole of H, I have usually given 
references to the fiJraaer only. 

* The oldest notice of Abd Sa'fd occurs in the Kashf al-Maii6b of his 
contemporary, Hujwiri, who mentions him freijuently in the course of that 
work. See eqiecially pp. 164-6 of the translation. • A 13, 4. 
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On healing this song the dervishes fell into ecstasy and kept 
up the dance till daybreak. The qawwdl sang the quatrain 
so often that Abd Sa'fd got it by heart. When he returned 
home, he asked his father the meaning of the verses that had 
thrown the dervishes into such transports of joy. “Hush!" 
said his father, “you caimot understand what they mean: 
what does it matter to you? " Afterwards, when Abd Sa'fd 
had attained to a high spiritual degree, he used sometimes 
to say of his father, who was then dead, “I want B4bd Bu 
’l-Khayr to-day, to tell him that he himself did not know the 
meaning of what he heard on that nights” 

Abd Sa'fd was taught the first rudiments of Moslem 
education — ^to read the Koran — ^by Abd Muhammad ‘Kyy&d, 
an eminent divine, who is buned at Nasd®. He learned 
grammar from Abd Sa'fd ‘Ayyiii and the principles of Islam 
from Abu ’1-Q4sim Bishr-i Y4sfn, both of Mayhana. The latter 
seems to have been a remarkable man. 

I have already referred to the mystical quatrains which 
Abd Sa'fd was fond of quoting in his discourses and which are 
commonly thought to be his own. Against this hypothesis we 
have his definite statement that these quatrains were com- 
posed by other §dffs and that Bishr-i Y^sfn was the author 
of most of them*. From Bishr, too, Abd Sa'fd learned the 
doctrine of disinterested love, which is the basis of Sdfism. 

‘ A 13, 9. * H 8, 10. A 14, 16 

’ H 54, 3 The foUowmg is a translation of the text as it stands in 
Zhnkovski's edition "Whenever I have addressed poeixy to any one, that 
which falls from my hps is the composition of venerable §iifls (*a<i>dn), and 
most of It IS by Shaykh Abn ’ 1 -Qdsim Bishr "lam not sure that instead 

of the first clause (^1 jXS> jJb U) we ought not to read 

^1 U. The statement will then run. "I have never 

composed poetry. That which falls from my lips, etc." In another passage 
(A 363, 10) it IS stated on the authonty of the wnter’s grandfather (Abd 
Sa'ld’s grandson) that of all the poetry attnbuted to Abd Sa'Id only one 
verse and one rubePi, which are cited, were his own composition, the 
rcmamder being quoted from his spiritual directors The credibility of this 
is not affected by the explanation that he was too absorbed in ecstasy to 
thinif about versifying In addition to the smgle wM'f, of which Abd Sa'Id 
is expressly named as the author, H and A contain twenty-six which he 
IS said to have quoted on different occasions Of the latter, two occur in 
Ethd’s collection (Nos. 35 and 68). 
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One day Abu ’ 1 -Q 4 sim Bishr-i Ydsin (may God sanctify his 
honoured spint !) said to me : “ O Abii Sa'id, endeavour to remove 
self-interest {tama') from thy dealings with God. So long as that 
exists, sincerity {ikhUs) cannot be attained. Devotions inspired by 
self-interest are work done for wages, but devotions inspired by 
sincenty axe work done to serve God. Learn by heart the Tradition 
of the Prophet — God said to me on the night of my Ascension, 0 
Mohammed ! as for those who would draw nigh to Me, their best means 
of dramng nigh is by performance of the obligations which I have laid 
upon them. My servant contmually seeks to win My favour by works 
of supererogation wntil I love him; and when 1 love him, I am to him 
an ear and an eye and a hand and a hdper: through Me he hears, and 
through Me he sees, and through Me he takes.” Bishr explained that 
to perform obhgations means “to serve God,” while to do works 
of supererogation means “to love God”; then he recited these 
lines: 

Perfect love proceeds from the lover who hopes naught for himself ; 
What is there to desire in that which has a price? 

Certainly the Giver is better for you than the gift : 

How should you want the gift, when you possess the very 
Philosopher's Stone^? 

On another occasion Bishr taught his young pupil how to 
practise “recollection” {dhikr). “Do you wish,” he asked him, 
"to talk with God? ” “Yes, of course I do,” said Abd Sa'fd. 
Bishr told him that whenever he was alone he must redte the 
following quatrain, no more and no less: 

Without Thee, O Beloved, I cannot rest; 

Thy goodness towards me I cannot reckon. 

Tho’ every hair on my body becomes a tongue, 

A thousandth part of the thanks due to Thee I cannot teU. 

Abd Sa'id was constantly repeating these words. “By the 
blessing which they brought,” he says, "the Way to God was 
opened to me in my childhood.” Bishr died in a.h. 380 
(a.d. 990). Whenever Abd Sa'id went to the graveyard of 
Mayhana his first visit was always paid to the tomb of the 
venerated teacher who had given him his first lessOn in 
Sdfism*. 


» A 16, 9. 


* A 16, 20. 
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If we can believe Abii Sa'id when he declares that in his 
youth he knew by heart 30,000 verses of pre-Islanuc poetry, 
his knowledge of profane literature must have been extensive^. 
After completing this branch of education, he set out for 
Merv with the purpose of studsung theology under Abii 
'Abdallah al- 9 u§rf, a pupil of the famous ShSfl'ite doctor, 
Ibn Surayj. He read with al- 9 u§rf for five years, and with 
Abii Bakr al-QafE 51 for five more®. From Merv he moved to 
Sarakhs, where he attended the lectures of Abii ‘All Zihir* 
on Koranic exegesis (in the morning), on systematic theology 
(at noon), and on the Traditions of the Prophet (in the 
afternoon)*. 

Abii Sa'fd’s birth and death are the only events of his_ life 
to which a precise date is attached. We know that he studied 
at Merv for ten years, and if we assume that his Wanierjdhre 
began at the usual time, he was probably between 25 and 28 
when he first came to Sarakhs. Here his conversion to Siifism 
took place. He has described it himself in the following 
narrative, which I will now translate without abridgement. 
I have relegated to the foot of the page, and distinguished by 
means of square brackets, certain passages that interrupt the 
narrative and did not form part of it originally. 

Abii Sa'fd said as follows®: 

At the time when I was a student, I lived at Sarakhs and read 
with Abd 'All, the doctor of divinity. One day, as I was going into 
the city, I saw Luqmdn of Sarakhs seated on an ash-heap near the 
gate, sewing a patch on his gaberdine®. I went up to him and 

® [This Luqmdii was erne of the “mteUigent madmen” {*uqald*u*l^majdnin)^. 
At £rst he practised many austerities and was scrupulous in his devotions 
Then of a sudden he expenenced a revelation (kashf) that deprived him of 
his reason. AM SaTd said: ” In the beginning Luqmdn was a man learned 

' H 8, 20. A 17, 16. * H 9» I A 17, 18, 22, 6 

® Died A.K 389 (a.d. 999). See Subld, Tabaqdlu %Shdfi*iyya al-Kwbrd, 
Cairo, a.h 1324, ii. 223. YAqdt, Mu*jamu *UBvlddn, iv. 72, 12. 

® A 22, 14. 

« H 10, 14 — 12* 7. A 23, 6—26, 10. There is not much to choose between 
the two versions. I have generally preferred the latter, which adds some 
interesting details, although it is not quite so tersely and simply written. 

® Concerning this numerous class of Mohammedan mystics sec Paul 
Loosen, Die weisen Narren des NaisdbUri (Strassburg, 19x2). 
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stood looking at him, while he continued to sew*'. As soon as he 
had sewn the patch on, he said, "O Abd Sa'id f I have sewn thee 
on this gaberdine along with the patch.'’ Then he rose and took 
my hand, leading me to the convent {khdnaqdh) of the Sdfis in 
Sarakhs, and shouted for Shaykh Abu T-Faxjl 5asan, who was 
within. When Abu ’1-Fadl appeared, Luqmdn placed my hand in 
his, saying, 0 Abu ’I-Facjl, watch over this young man, for he is 
one of you®.” The Shaykh took my hand and led me into the 
convent. I sat down in the portico and the Shaykh picked up a 
volume and began to peruse xt. As is the way of scholars, I could 
not help wondering what the book was. The Shaykh perceived 
my thought. ” Abd Sa'id 1 ” he said, all the hundred and twenty- 
four thousand prophets were sent to preach one word. They bade 
the people say 'Allah’ and devote themselves to Him. Those who 
heard this word with the ear alone, let it go out by the other ear; 
but those who heard it with their souls imprinted it on their souls 
and repeated it until it penetrated their hearts and souls, and their 
whole being became this word. They were made independent of 
the pronunciation of the word, they were released from the sound 
and the letters. Having understood the spiritual meaning of this 
word, they became so absorbed in it that they were no nv>re 
conscious of their own non-existence^” This saying took hold of me » 

in the law and pious, but afterwards he ceased to perform the duties of 
rehgion. When he was asked how this change had come to pass, he rephed : 

' The more I served God, the more service was required of me. In my despair 
I cried, “O God I kings set free a slave when he grows old. Thou art the 
Almighty King Set me free, for I have grown old in Thy service." I hoard 
a voice that said, "Luqminl Isetthee free.*" " The sign of his freedom was 
that his reason was taken away from him. Abd Sa'ld used often to say that 
Luqm&n was one whom God had emanapated from his commandments.] 

^ [Abd Sa*id was standing in such a position that his shadow fell on 
Luqm&n's gaberdine.] 

« [Shaykh Abu *1-Fadl was exceedingly venerable. When, after the death 
of Abu *1-Fadl, Abd Sa*id became an adept in mysticism, he was asked what 
was the cause of his having attamed to such a degree of perfection. He 
answered, "The cause was a look that Shaykh Abu '1-Fadl gave me. I was 
a student of theology under Shaykh Abd * All . One day, when 1 was walking 
on the bank of a stream, Shaykh Abu *1-Fadl approached from the opposite 
direction and looked at me out of the comer of his eye. From that day to 
this, all my spintual possessions are the result of that look/’l , 


' This rendering of Abu 'l-Fadl’s admonition agrees with H ii, 5 foil., 
where the text is given most fully. 
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and did not allow me to sleep that night. In the morning, when I 
had finished my prayers and devotions, I went to the Shaykh 
before sunrise and asked permission to attend Abfi 'AH's lecture 
on Koranic exegesis. He be^an his lecture with the verse, Say 
Allah! then leave them to amuse themselves in their foUy\ At the 
moment of hearing this word a door in my breast was opened, and 
I was rapt from myself. The Im&m Abii 'AH observed the change 
in me and asked, "Where were you last night?" I said, "With 
Abu '1-Fadl Hasan." He ordered me to rise and go back to Abu 
'l-Fa<Jl, saying, "It is unlawful for you to come from that subject 
(Siifism) to this discourse." I returned to the Shaykh, distraught 
and bewildered, for I had entirely lost myself m this word. When 
Abu '1-Fadl saw me, he said: "Abti Sa'fd! 

mastak shuda'i hami naddni pas u pish^. 

Thou art drunk, poor youth 1 Thou know'st not head from tail." 

"0 Shaykh I " I said, "what is thy command? " He said, "Q>me 
in and sit down and devote thyself whoUy to this word, for this 
word hath much work to do with thee." After I had stayed with 
him for a long time, duly performing all that was required by this 
word, he said to me one day, " 0 Abii Sa'fd ! the doors of the letters 
of this word® have been opened to thee. Now the hosts (of spiritual 
grace) will rush mto thy breast, and thou wilt experience diverse 
kinds of self-culture {adah),** Then he exclaimed, "Thou hast been 
transported, transported, transported * Go and seek a place of 
solitude, and turn aside from men as thou hast turned aside from 
thyself, and behave with patience and resignation to God's will." 
I abandoned my studies and came home to Mayhana and retired 
into the mche of the chapel in my own house. There I sat for seven 
years, saying continually, "Allah! Allah! Allah!" Whenever 
drowsiness or inattention arising from the weakness of human 
nature came over me, a soldier with a fiery spear — ^the most 
terrible and alarming figure that can possiWy be imagined — 
appeared in front of the niche* and shouted at me, saying, " 0 Abd 
Sa'fd, say Allah ! " The dread of that apparition used to keep me 

1 Kor. 6, 91. 

* Though printe-^ as prose in both texts, this line appears to belong to a 

j)***wt Ic IS written in one of the metres peculiar to that form of verse. 

* According to H: "the doors of the spintual gifts of this 

word." ^ 

^ H has merely: "a temble figure appeared in front of the mche." 
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bxinung and trembling for whole and nights, so that I did not 

again fall asleep or become inattentive; and at last every atom of 
me began to cry aloud, “ AUah i AUah ! Allah ! ” 

Gsuntless records of mystical conversion bear witness to 
the central fact in this description — ^the awakening of the 
sotd in response to some unsuspected stimulus, by which, as 
Arnold says, 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in the breast, 

opening a way for the flood of transcendental consciousness 
to burst through. The accompanying ecstasy is a normal 
feature, and so is the abandonment of past occupations, habits, 
ambitions, and the fixing of every faculty upon that supreme 
reality which is henceforth the single object of desire. All 
these phenomena, however sudden they may seem, are the 
climax of an interior conflict that perhaps only makes itself 
known at the moment when it is already decided. Probably 
in Abfi Sa'id’s case the process was at least to some extent 
a conscious one. He had been long and earnestly engaged in 
the study of theology. 

I possessed many books and papers, but though I used to turn 
them over and read them one after the other, I was never finding 
any peace. I prayed to God, saying, '' 0 Lord, nothing is revealed 
to my heart by all this study and learning: it causes me to lose 
Thee, 0 God ! Let me be able to do without it by giving me some- 
thing in which I shall find Thee again^.’’ 

Here Abii Sa'fd acknowledges that he sought spiritual peace, 
and that all his efforts to win it from intellectual proofs ended 
in failure. The history of that struggle is unwritten, but not 
until the powers of intellect were fully tried and shown to be 
of no avail, could mightier forces drawn from a deeper source 
come overwhelmingly into action. As regards the perpetual 
iteration of the name Allah, I need hardly remind my readers 
that this is a method everywhere practised by Moslem 
mystics for bringing about fand, i.e. the passmg-away from 
self, or in Pascal's phrase, “ oubli du monde et de tout hormis 
Dieu." 


* A 50, 12, 
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We have seen that the first act of Abii Sa'fd after his 
conversion was to enquire of Shaykh Abu 'l-Fadl what he 
must do next. That is to say, he had implicitly accepted Abu 
T-Fadl as his spiritual director, in accordance with the rule 
that “if any one by means of asceticism and self-mortifica- 
tion shall have risen to an exalted degree of mystical experience, 
withoid having a Pir to whose authority and example he submits 
Mmsdf, the §iifis do not regard him as belonging to their 
community^,” In this way a continuous tradition of mystical 
doctrine is secured, beginning with the Prophet and carried 
down through a series of dead Pfrs to the living director who 
forms the last link of the chain until he too dies and is 
succeeded by one of his pupils. 

Abfi Sa'fd’s lineage as a §iifi is given in the following 
table: 

Mohammed, the Prophet 

I 

'AM {ob. A.i>. 66i) 

I 

Hasan of Basra {ob. a.d. 728) 

I 

Habib 'Ajami {ob. a.d. 737) 

I 

Ddwud Ti.’i {ob. a.d. 781) 

I 

Ma'nif Karkhi {ob. a.d. 815) 

1 

Sari Saqatl {ob, a.d. 867) 

■ I 

Junayd of Baghd&d {ob. a.v>. 909) 

1 

Murta'ish of Baghdid {ob. a.d. 939) 

I 

Abii Nasr al-Sarrdj of Tds {ob. A.D. 988) 

Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Hasan of Sarakhs 

r 

Abri Sa'id ibn Abi ' 1 -Khayr 
» A 55. * 5 - 
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The appearance of Mohanuned and his son-in-law at the' 
head of a list of this kind fits in with the fiction — ^which was 
necessary for the existence of $iifism within Islam — ^that the 
§iifis are the legitimate heirs and true interpreters of the 
esoteric teaching of the Prophet, ^asan of Basra, ^abfb 
' Ajamf, andD&wud T^’f were ascetics and quietists rather than 
mystics. Even if we take the ninth century as a starting- 
point, it must not be supposed that any fixed body of doctrine 
was handed down. Such a thing is foreign to the nature of 
§fifism, which essentially is not a system based on authority 
and tradition, but a free movement assuming infinitely 
various forms in obedience to the iimer light of the individual 
soul. Before the time of Abii Sa'fd, certain eminent theoso- 
phists — ^Junayd, for instance— had founded schools which 
owed their origin to controversies over particular questions 
of mystical theory and practice, while at a later period Siifism 
branched off into great organisations comparable to the 
Christian monastic orders. Everywhere we find divergent 
tendencies asserting themselves and freely developing a 
vigorous life. 

There is no difficulty in believing that Abii Sa'fd, after 
passing through the spiritual crisis which has been described, 
returned to Mayhana and spent some time in solitary medita- 
tion, though doubts are suggested by the statement, which 
occurs in the two oldest biographies, that his sedusion 
(khalwai) lasted for seven years. According to the JfSdt 4 
Sukhundn, at the end of this period — ^Shaykh Abu T-Fagll 
having died in the meanwhile — ^he journeyed to Amul in 
order to visit Shaykh Abu T-‘Abbis Qa§^b^. The Asrdr, 
however, mentions a second period during which he practised 
the most severe austerities, first at Sarakhs under the care of 
Shaykh Abu T-Fadl and then, for seven years*, in the deserts 
and mountains of Mayhana, until at the age of 40 he attained 
to perfect saintship. These numbers can only be regarded as 
evidence of a desire to make him exemplify a theoretically 
S3nnmetrical scheme of the mystic's progress towards per- 
fection, but it is none the less probable that for many years 

» H 12, 7. * A 41, 3. 
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after his conversion Abii Sa'id was painfully treading the via 
/>«rgflfeV«,which§Tiffscall “thePath” {tariqa). His biographers 
give an interesting account of his self-mortification {tmijd- 
hada). The details are derived either from his pubhc dis- 
courses or from the testimony of eye-witnesses^ 

The author of the Asrdr relates that after seven years of 
solitary retirement Abii Sa'fd came back to Shaykh Abu 
T-Fadl, who gave him a cell opposite his own, in order that he 
might keep him always imder observation, and prescribed 
sudh moral and jiscetic discipline as was necessary®. When 
some time had passed, he was transferred to the cell of Abu 
T-Fadl himself and subjected to still closer supervision 
{murdqabat-i ahwd^}. We are not told how long he remained 
in the convent at Sarakhs. At last Abu T-Fadl bade him return 
to Mayhana and take care of his mother. Here he lived in 
a cell, apparently in his father’s house, though he also 
frequented several cloisters in the neighbourhood, especially 
one known as "The Old Cloister” {Ribdt-i Kuhan) ontheMerv 
road®. Among the ascetic exercises in which he was now 
constantly engaged the following are recorded*: 

He showed excessive zeal in his religious ablutions, 
emptying a number of water-jugs for every single wu^d'. 

He was alwa}^ washing the door and walls of his cell. 

He never leaned against any door or wall, or rested his 
body on wood or on a dushion, or reclined on a couch. 

All the time he wore only one shirt, which gradually 
increased m weight because, whenever it was tom, he would 
sew a patch on it. At last it weighed 20 maunds. 

He never quarrelled with any one nor spoke to any one, 
except when necessity forced him to do so. 

He ate no food by day, and broke his fast with nothing 
more than a piece of bread. 

He did not sleep by day or night but shut himsdf in his 
cell, where he had made an excavation in the wall, just high 
and broad enough to stand in, which could be closed by means 

1 H 17. About 200 of Abii Sa'fd's discourses were m circulation when 
the J^fdlcU Suhhundn was written (H 55, 21). 

* A 26, xo; 27, 2. * A 27, 17; 30, 7, 


• A 27, 18. 
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of a door. He used to stand here and close the door and occupy 
himself with recollection {dhikr), stuffing his ears with cotton- 
wool in order that no disturbing sound might reach him, and 
that his attention might remain concentrated. At the ggmo 
time he never ceased to watch over his inmost self {murd- 
qaboH sin), in order that no thought except of God might 
cross his mind^. 

After a while he became unable to bear the society or even 
the sight of men. He wandered alone in desert and mountainous 
places and would often disappear for a month or more. His 
father used to go in search of him and find out where he was 
from labourers or travellers who had seen bim. To please his 
father, he would come home, but ere long he would feel the 
presence of human creatures to be unendurable and would 
again flee to moimtains and wildernesses, where he was 
sometimes seen roaming with a venerable old man in 
white raiment. Many years afterwards, when Abii Sa'id had 
risen to eminence, he declared to those who questioned him 
that this old man was the prophet Khaflir®. 

Although he was carefully watched, Abii Sa'id contrived 
to escape from his father’s house night after night. On one 
occasion his father (who felt a natural anxiety as to the object 
of these nocturnal excursions) followed him, unperceived, at 
a little distance. 

My son (he relates) walked on until he reached the Old Cloister 
{Ribdi^ Kuhan). He entered it and shut the gate behind him, 
while I went up on the roof. I saw him go into a chapel, which was 
in the nbdf, and close the door. Looking through the chapel 
window, I waited to see what would happen. There was a stick 
lying on the floor, and it had a rope fastened to it. He took up the 
stick and tied the end of the rope to his foot. Then, laying the stick 
across the top of a pit that was at the comer of the chapel, he slung 
himsdf into the pit head downwards, and began to recite the 
Koran. He remained in that posture until daybreak, when, having 
recited the whole Koran, he raised himself from the pit, replaced 
the stick where he had found it, opened the door, came out of 
the chapel, and commenced to perform his ablution in the middle 

^ A 28, 8. » A 28, 15. 
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of the ribdt. I descended from the roof, hastened home, and slept 
until he came in^ 

The following passage illustrates another side of Abii 
Sa'fd’s asceticism. He said. 

One day I said to mysdf, “Knowledge, works, meditation — 
have them all; now I want to become absent from them {ghaybati 
az f«).” On consideration I saw that the only way to attain this 
was by actmg as a servant to the dervishes, for when God wishes to 
benefit a man, He shows to him the path of self -abasement. Accordingly 
I made it my business to wait upon them, and I used to clean their 
cells and privies and lavatories. I persevered in this work for a 
long time, until it became a habit. Then I resolved to beg for the 
dervishes, which seemed to me the hardest thing I could lay upon 
myself. At first, when people saw me begging, they would give 
me a piece of gold, but soon it was only copper, and by degrees it 
came down to a single raisin or nut. In the end even this was 
refused. One day I was with a number of dervishes, and there was 
nothing to be got for them. For their sake I parted with the turban 
I had on my head, then I sold one after the other my slippers, the 
lining of ray jubha, the cloth of which it was made, and the cotton 
quilting®. 

During the period of ascetic discipline which he underwent 
at Mayhana, Abd SaTd sometimes visited Saxakhs for the 
purpose of receiving spiritual guidance from Shaykh Abu 
T-Fadl. His biographer says that he travelled on his bare feet, 
but if we may trust ‘Abdu 'l-§amad, one of his disciples, he 
usually flew through the air ; it is added that this phenomenon 
was witnessed only by persons of mystical insight®. According 
to the Asrdr, he returned to Abu 1 -Fa <31 for another year's 
training and was then sent by him to Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmdn 
al-Sulamf, who invested him with the patched frock (khirqa) 
that proclaims the wearer to be a recognised member of the 
brotherhood of 5 iif(s*. Al-Sulami of Nishi.piir {ob. a.d. 1021), 
a pupil of Abu 'l-Qdsim al-Na§r 5 .bidf, vias a celebrated mystic. 
He is the author of the Tabaqilu 'U^'&fiyya — ^biographies of 
the early Stiff Shaykhs — and other important works. 

On Abii Sa'fd’s return, Shaykh Abu ’l-Fa(Jl said to him, 
1 A 32, 4. 'A 34, 5 - 'A 35. 4 - * A 3 S. 15 - 
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“Now all is finished. You must go to Mayhana and call the 
people to God and admonish them and show them the way 
to the Truth.” He came back to Mayhana, as his Director 
enjoined, but instead of contenting himself with Abu ' 1 -Fadl’s 
assurance that all was now finished, he increased his austerities 
and was more assiduous than ever m his devotions. In the 
following discourse he refers to the veneration which the people 
began to manifest towards him at this time^. 

When I was a novice, I bound myself to do eighteen things: 

I fasted contmually; I abstained fiom unlawful food; I practised 
recollection {dhikr) uninterruptedly; I kept awake at night; I 
never reclined on the ground ; I never slept but in a sitting posture ; 

I sat facing the Ka'ba; I never leaned against anything; I never 
looked at a handsome youth or at women whom it would have been 
unlawful for me to see unveiled; I did not beg; I was content and 
resigned to God’s will; I always sat in the mosque and did not go 
into the market, because the Prophet said that the market is the 
filthiest of places and the mosque the cleanest. In all my acts 
I was a follower of the Prophet. Every four-and-twenty hours I 
completed a recitation of the Koran. In my seeing I was blind, 
in my hearing deaf, in my speaking dumb. For a whole year 
I conversed with no one. People called me a lunatic, and I allowed 
them to give me that name, relying on the Tradition that a man’s 
faith is not made perfect until he is supposed to be mad. I 
performed eveiything that I had read or heard of as having been 
done or commanded by the Prophet. Having read that when he 
was wounded in the foot in the battle of Ufiad, he stood on his 
toes in order to perform his devotions — ^for he could not set the 
sole of his foot upon the ground — I resolved to imitate him, and 
standing on tiptoe I performed a prayer of 400 gonuflexions. I 
moddiled my actions, outward and inward, upon the Sunna of the 
Prophet, so that habit at last became nature. Whatever I had 
heard or found in books concerning the acts of worship performed 
by the angels, I performed the same. I had heard and seen in 
writing that some angels worship God on their heads. Therefore 1 
placed my head on the ground and bade the blessed mother of Abd 
T^ihir tie my toe with a cord and fasten the cord to a peg and then 


1 A 36, 8. 
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shut the door behind her. Being left alone, I said, " 0 Lord ! I do 
not want myself: let me escape from myself T' and I began a 
recitation of the whole Koran, When I came to the verse, God shall 
suffice thee against them^ Joy He heareth and knowetk alP-, blood 
poured from my eyes and I was no longer conscious of myself. 
Then things changed. Ascetic experiences passed over me of a 
kmd that can be described in words ^ and God strengthened and 
aided me therein, but I fanaed that all these acts were done by me. 
The grace of God became manifest and showed me that this was 
not so, and that these were the acts of divine favour and grace. 
I repented of my belief and realised that it was mere self-conceit. 
Now if you say that you will not tread this path because it is self- 
conceit, I reply that your refusal to tread it is self-conceit. Until 
you have undergone all this, its sdf-conceit will not be revealed to 
you. Self-conceit appears only when you fulfil the Law, for self- 
conceit lies m religion, and rehgion is of the Law. To abstain from 
religious acts is infidehty, and to perform such acts self-consciously 
is dualism. If ‘‘thou'* exists and '‘He*' exists, "two" exists; and 
that is dualism. You must put your "self" away altogether. 

I had a cell in which I sat, and sittmg there I was enamoured 
of passing-away from myself. A light flashed upon me, which 
utterly destroyed the darkness of my being. God Almighty 
revealed to me that I was neither that nor this: that this was His 
grace even as that was His gift. So it came to pass that I said : 

When I mine eyes have opened, all Thy beauty I behold; 

When I tell Thee my secret, all my body is ensouled. 

Methinks, unlawful 'tis for me to talk with other men. 

But when with Thee I am talking, ah ! the tale is never told. 
Then the people began to regard me with great approval. Dis- 
aples gathered round me and were converted to §tifism. My 
neighbours too showed their respect for me by ceasing to drink 
wine. This proceeded so far that a melon-skin which I had thrown 
away was bought for twenty pieces of gold. One day when I was 
riding on horseback, my horse dropped dung. Eager to gam a 
blessing, the people came and picked up the dung and smeared 
their heads and faces with it. After a time it was revealed to me 
that I was not the real object of their veneration. A voice cried 
from the comer of the mosque. Is not thy Lord enough for thee^? 

^ Kor. 2, 131. * Reading ® Kor. 41, 53. 
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A light gleamed in my breast, and most veils were removed. The 
people who had honoured me now rejected me, and even went 
before the cadi to bear witness that I was an infidd. The inhabitants 
of every place that I entered declared that thdr crops would not 
grow on account of my wickedness. Once, whilst I was seated in 
the mosque, the women went up on to the roof and bespattered 
me with filth ; and still I heard a voice saying. Is not thy Lori anmgh 
for thee? The congregation desisted from their prayers, sa3dng, 
"We will not pray together so long as this madman is in the 
mosque." Meanwhile I was reciting these verses: 

I was a lion — ^the fierce pard was ware 
Of my pursuit. I conquered ever3rwhere. 

But since I drew Thy love dose to my heart. 

Lame foxes drive me from my forest-lair. 

This joyous transport was followed by a painful contraction {qcibf). 
I opened the Koran, and my eye fell on the verse, We will prove you 
with evU and with good, to try you; and unto Us shall ye return^, as 
though God said to me, " All this which I put in thy way is a trial. 
If it is good, it is a trial, and if it is evil, it is a trial. Do not stoop 
to good or to evil, but dwell with Me!” Once more my "self” 
vanished, and His grace was all in all®. 

After the death of his father and mother — ^which the 
biographer leaves undated, only observing, in the spirit of a 
true that these events removed the obstade of filial 
affection from his path — ^Abii Sa'fd is said to have roamed for 
seven years in the deserts between Mayhana and Bdward 
(Abfward) and between Merv and SaraJdis*. He then returned 
to Mayhana. By this time Shaykh Abu '1-Fadl, to whom he 
had hitherto confided all his perplexities, was dead. Feeling 
that he required a spiritual Director, Abii Sa'fd set out for 
Amul in Tabaristfin, whither many Sdfis were floddng in 
consequence of the fame of Shaykh Abu l-'Abbfis Qa§§4b. 
He was accompanied by Abmad Najjfir and Mubaixunad Fa41, 
his disciple and lifelong friend, who is buried at Sarakhs. They 
journeyed to B&ward and thence along the Gaz valley 
{Darra^ Gag) to NasS.*. At Sh&h Mayhana®, a village in this 

® Kor. 21, 36. » H 19, 6. A 37, 8. » A 40, 19. « A 43, 9. 

* According to the Asrdr, 44, 9, the inhabitants of B&vaxd called the 
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valley, having poiormed their ablutions and prayers on the 
rocky b ank of a stream, they were approaching lie tomb of 
Abd ‘AM ,^^(?), which it was their purpose to visit, when 
they saw a lad driving an ox and ploughing, and on the edge of 
the field an old man sowing millet-seed. The old man seemed 
to have lost his wits, for he was always looking towards the 
tomb and uttering loud cries. 

"We were deeply moved," said Abii Sa'id, "by his bdiaviour. 
He came to meet us and salaamed and said, ‘ Can you lift a burden 
from my breast? ’ 'If God will,’ I replied. ‘ I have been thinking/ 
he said, ‘if God, when He created the world, had created no 
creatures in it, and if He had filled it full of millet from East to 
West and from earth to heaven; and if then He had created one 
bud and bidden it eat one gram of this millet every thousand 
years; and if, after that. He had created a man and had kmdled in 
his heart this m3rstic longing and had told him that he would never 
win to his goal until this bud left not a single millet-seed in the 
whole world, and that he would contmue until then in this bumiog 
pain of love — I have been thinking, it would still be a thing soon 
ended ! ’ The words of the old peasant (said Abfi Sa'id) made all the 
mystery plain to me^” 

Nasfi, which the travellers skirted but did not enter, was 
known amongst §fiffs by the name of "Little Syria" {Shdm4 
k^AchaK), because it boasted as many tombs of saints as Syria 
of prophets. The author of the Asrdr s&ys that in his time the 
cemetery overlooking the town contained 400 sepulchres of 
great Shaykhs and holy men®. The prevailing belief that the 
sanctity of the place protected it from devastation he 
declares to have been verified by what he himself witnessed 
village Shilmlsa or Shihina but changed its name to 

Shih Mayhana *lw>) on the suggestion of Abd Sa'id. This story 

appears to mdicate that sU^.e was pronounced Mihna, and that the pro- 
nunciation Mayhana (which I have adopted in deference to Yiqdt) is not 

• « 

the oiigmal one. In this case and the two names of the town, 

1* 

may bo compared with such parallel forms as i 

* 

etc. Sam'lhif gives (Mihani) as the pronunciation of the n%sb». 

» A 44, 12. * A 46. 7. 
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during the massacres and ravages of more than thirty 
years. 

Every calamity that threatened Nasi has been averted by the 
favour and kindness of God and by the blessings of the tombs of 
departed Shaykhs and by the prayers of the living. Even now (he 
continues), when rehgion in Khuils&n is almost extmet and 
scarcely any vestige of §tiflsm is left, there are still in Nasi many 
excellent Shaykhs and Siffs, nchly endowed with inward ex- 
penences, as well as numerous hidden samts who exert a powerful 
and beneficent influence^. 

In the upper part of the town, adjoining the cemetery, 
stood a convent for §Tifis, the KMnaqih-i Sariwf. It had 
recently been founded by the famous mystic, Abd ‘AM 
Daqqiq of Nishipdr {ob. a.d. 1015). The legend concerning its 
foundation was that Abii ‘AM had a dream in which the 
Prophet ordered him to build a house for Stiffs, and not only 
pointed out the site but also drew a line showing its dimen- 
sions. Next morning, when Abti ‘AM went to the place 
indicated, he and all those who were with him saw a line 
distinctly marked on the ground; and upon this line the outer 
wan of &e convent was raised®. When Abti Sa‘fd arrived at 
Yaysama*, a village in the neighbourhood of Nasi, he went to 
visit the tomb of A^ad ‘AM Nasawf*. Meanwhile Shaykh 
Alpnad Na§r®, who was then in charge of the convent at 
Nasi, put out his head from his cell and said to the Stiffs 
seated in the portico, “The royal falcon of the mystic Way 
{shdM)dz -4 tariqct) is passing! Whoever wants to catch him 
must go to Yaysama*.” 

While passing through the village, Abti Sa‘fd and his 

^ A 46, II. * A 45, 14. 

* In the Nafa^eUu 'UUns (ed. by Nassau Lees), p. 337, 3, vliere ibis 
passa^ is quoted, the name of the village is wntten ■; (Basma). 

*• A pupil of Abd ‘Ufhmdn Hiri It is stated in the AsrAr, 48, i, that his 
name is given by Abd ‘ Abd al-Rah md n al-Sulami m the J'abagdtu 
as Muhammad 'Ulayydn al-Nasawl, but that in Nasi he is generally known 
by the name of Ahmad 'AU. According to the British Museum us of the 
J'abaqdt.i 96 a, his name is Muhammad b ‘All and be is generally known as 
Muhammad b. ‘Ulayydn. 

* Cf. Nafaiitu ’l-Uns, No. 357, • A 47, lo. 
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friends noticed a butcher who wore a fur gaberdine {pitstin) 
and was seated in his shop, with pieces of meat hanging in 
front of him. He came forward to greet the strangers, and 
bade an apprentice follow them and see where they lodged. 
They found quarters in a mosque beside the river, and when 
they had performed their ablutions and prayers the butcher 
appeared, bringing some viands of which they partook. 

“After we had done," said Abd Sa'ld, "he asked whether any 
of us could answer a question My friends pointed to me. He then 
said, ' What is the duty of aslave and whatis the duty of a labourer 
for hire? ’ I repliedm tennsof the religious law. He asked,' Is there 
nothing else? ' I remained silent. With a stem look he exclaimed, 
'Do not live with one whom thou hast divorced I’ meanmg that 
since I had discarded exoteric knowledge ('i/w-t xdhir), I must not 
have any further dealings with it. Then he added, 'Unifr thou art 
free, thou wilt never be a slaved and until thou art an honest and 
sincere labourer, thou wilt never receive the wages of everlasting 
bliss.’"* 

To digress a little, as the leisurely style of Oriental 
biography permits, it will be remembered that on his con- 
vulsion to §Tifism Abd Sa'fd immediately abandoned the 
study of theology and jurisprudence in which he had spent so 
much of his youth. He collected all the volumes that he had 
read, together with his own note-books, buried them, and 
erected over them a moimd of stone and earth {diikdnt). On 
this mound he planted a twig of m 3 ?rtle, which took root and 
put forth leaves, and in the course of time became a large 
tree. The people of Mayhana used to pluck boughs from it, 
hoping thereby to win a blessmg for their new-born children, 
or in order to lay them on their dead before interment. The 
author of the Asrdr, who had often seen it and admired its 
beautiful foliage, says that it was destroyed, with other relics 
of the saint, during the invasion of Khurds&n by the Ghuzz®. 
When Abii Sa'fd buried his books, it was suggested that he 
might have done better to give them to some one who would 

* I then wilt never serve Gkid truly until thou art free from 'self ’ 

* A 49, 4. 

* A 50, 1. 
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profit by reading them. " I wished,” he said, “ that my heart 
should be entirely void of the consciousness of having 
conferred an obligation and of the recollection of having 
bestowed a gift^.” Once he was heard wailing in his cell the 
whole night long. Next morning he explained that he had 
been visited with a violent toothache as a punishment for 
having dipped into a tome which he took away from a 
student®. 

Here are two more of his sa37ings on the same topic: 
“Books! ye are excellent guides, but it is absurd to trouble 
about a guide after the goal has been reached." "The first 
step in this affair (§iifism) is the breaking of ink-pots® and the 
tearing-up of books and the forgetting of all kinds of (intel- 
lectual) knowledge*.” 

We left Abii Sa'fd on his way to Amul. He is said to have 
resided there for one year® in the convent of which Shaykh 
Abu ’l-‘Abbds Qa§§fib was the head. The Shaykh gave him a 
cell in the assembly-room {jamd'at-khdnd), facing the oratory* 
reserved for hims^, where he had sat for forty-one years in 
the midst of his disciples^. It was the custom of Shaykh Abu 
l-‘Abbfis, when he saw a dervish performing supererogatory 
prayers at night, to say to him, “Sleep, my son! All the 
devotions of your Director are performed for your sake, for 
they are of no use to him and he does not need them himsdf ” ; 
but he never said this to Abii Sa'fd, who used to pray all night 
and fast all day. During the night Abii Sa'fd kept his eyes 
continually fixed upon his navel, and his mind upon the 
qiiritual “states” (ahmdi) and acts of the Shaykh, One day 
the Shaykh had some blood let from his arm. At night the 
bandage slipped off, uncovering the vein, so that his garment 
was stained with blood. As he came out of the oratory, Abii 
Sa'fd, who was alwasra on the watch to serve him, ran up to 

^ A 51, 18. • A 52, 7, 

* Reading for * A 51, 14. 

' Two and a half }reais, according to another tradition which has less 
anthority (A 52, 17) 

* Zdmya-gdk. It seems to have been a place surrounded by a railing os 
lattice, since it is compared in the teat to a penfold (Imftra). 

» A 53, r. 
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him, washed and bandaged his arm, and taking from him the 
soiled garment offered his own, which the Shaykh put on, 
while Abii Sa'fd dad himself in a khashan^ that he had. Then 
he washed and deaned the Shaykh’s garment, hung it on the 
rope {hdbl) to dry, rubbed and folded it, and brought it to the 
Shayli. “It is thine,” said the Shaykh, “put it on!" “Nay,” 
cried Abd Sa'fd, “let the Shaykh put it on me with his own 
blessed hand I ” 

This was the second gaberdine (khirqa) with which Abd 
Sa'fd was invested, for he had already received one from Abd 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulamf of Nishdpdr®. 

Here the author of the Asrdr introduces a disquisition on 
the meaning of such investiture®, with the object of refuting 
those who hold that a §dff ought not to accept a khirqa from 
more than one Pfr. In the first place, he describes the endow- 
ments in virtue of which the Pfr is privileged to invest a 
disciple with the khirqa. The Pfr should be worthy of imitation, 
i.e., he should have a perfect knowledge, both theoretical and 
practical, of the three stages of the mystical life — the Law, 
the Path, and the Truth; he should also be entirely purged of 
fleshly attributes {?ifdt-i bashariyya), so that nothing of his 
lower “self” {nafs) remains in him. When such a Pfr has 
become thoroughly acquainted with a disciple’s acts and 
thoughts and has proved them by the test of experience and, 
through spiritual insight, knows titiat he is qualified to advance 
beyond the position of a famulus {maqdtn^ khidmatj — whether 
his being thus qualified is due to the training which he has 
received from this Pfr or to the guidance and direction of 
another Pfr possessing a like authority — ^then he lays his hand 
on the disciple’s head and invests him with the khirqa. By 
the act of investiture he announces his conviction that the 
disciple is fit to associate with the Stifis, and if he is a person 
of credit and renown amon^t them, his declaration carries 
the same weight as, in matters of law, the testimony of an 

^ Khashan is properly the name of a grass from whidi coarse garments 
are made, 

* See p. X4 supra. 

* A 34, 5 Cf the fourth chapter of Hujwlri’s Kashf «i-Mabfdb, 

pp. 45-47, in my translation. 
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honest witness and the sentence of an incorruptible judge. 
Accordingly, whenever an unknown dervish comes into a 
convent or wishes to join a company of Sdfis, they ask him, 
“Who was the Pfr that taught thee^?” and “From whose 
hand didst thou receive the khirqa}” §Tifis recognise no 
relationship but these two, whidi they regard as all-important. 
They do not allow any one to associate with them, unless he 
can show to their satisfaction that he is lineally connected in 
both these ways with a fully accredited Pfr. 

Having insisted that the whole Path of §dfism turns upon 
the Pfr {maddr-i tariqa bar f>ir asi®), the author of the Asrdr 
comes to the question in dispute — “Is it right to receive 
investiture from the hands of more than one®? ” He answers, 
in effect, “ Yes, it is right, provided that the second investiture 
is not accompanied with the intention of annulling the first*.’* 
His argument is a universal principle, which can be stated in 
a few words. Ultimately and essentially all things are one. 
Difference and duality are phenomena which disappear when 
unity is reached. The sayings of the great m37stics differ in 
expression, but their meaning is the same. There are many 
religions, but only one God, diverse ways, but only one goal. 
Hence those who raise an objection against the double 
investiture proclaim themselves to be stiU on the plane of 
dualism, which the Pfrs have transcended. In reality, all 
$Tiffs, all Pfrs, and all khirgas are one. Amidst these sublime 
truths it is rather a shock to meet with the remark that the 
novice who receives two kkirqas resembles a man who calls 
two witnesses to attest his competence®. 

On his departure from Amid, Abii Sa'fd was directed by 

1 Pif-t §u^bat , the PIr to whom one stands xn the relation of disciple 
{fdhtb). The pir -4 $u^at of Abd SaTd was Abu T-Fadl Basan of Sarakhs 
(A a6, 10). Abd SaTd used to call him ‘ Pir/ while he spoke of Abu T-‘Abbds 
Qa^sdb simply as * the Shaykh * (A 43. 18) . The second question implies that 
a Pir might confer the khtrqa upon a novice whom he had not personally 
trained 

* A 56, I. 

® The khtrqa with which the novice is invested by a Pir is named '*the 
khirqa of ongm {khtrqort a^T) or ** the khtrqa of blessing " (khtrqa-i taba/rruh ) . 

A 57» 7» where IJt should be read in place of 

^ A 59, I. » A 57, 13. 
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Shaykh Abu 'l-‘Abbds Qa§§ab to return once more to May- 
bana^ This event approximately coincides with the beginning 
of a new period in his spiritual history. The long discipline of 
the Path, broken by fleeting visions and ecstasies, brought tiim 
at last into the full and steady splendour of illumination. The 
veil, which had hitherto been lifted only to fall again, was 
now burst asunder. Henceforth no barrier {^ijdb) in the shape 
of "self” — ^that insidious obstacle which it is the whole 
business of the via purgaiiva to remove — could even tem- 
porarily shut off his consciousness of the Unseen. While 
conversing with Abii ‘AM Daqqiq, Abd Sa'fd asked him 
whether this experience was ever permanent. “No,” said 
Abd ‘AM. Abd Sa'fd bowed his head, then he repeated the 
question and received the same answer, whereupon he bowed 
his head as before. On being asked for the third time, Abd 
‘AM replied, “If it ever is permanent, it is extremely rare.” 
Abd Sa‘fd dapped his hands joyfully and exclaimed several 
times, “This” — ^referring to his own case — “is one of these 
rarities*.” Continuous though his illumination may Iwy^ 
been, it was not of uniform intensity, but was subject to me 
fluctuations which are described in the technical languag^e of 
§dfism as contraction (qabi) and expansion (Jasjf)®. Often, 
when he fdl into the former state, he would go about asking 
questions of every one, in the hope of hearing some words 
that might relieve his oppression*. When qabi was violent, he 
would visit the tomb of Shaykh Abu T-Fa(31 ^asan at Sar akbs . 
His eldest son, Abd Tdhir, relates that one day Abd Sa'fd, 
while preaching, began to weep, and the whole congregation 
wept with him. Giving orders that his horse should be 
saddled, he inomediatdy set out for Saxakhs, accompanied by 
all who were present. As soon as they entered the desert, his 
feeling of “contraction” was dispelled. He began to speak 
fredy, while those around him shouted with joy. On arriving 
at Sarakhs he turned aside from the highroad in the direction 

1 A S 9 . *6 * A 62, g. 

* Coacenung these tenns see my translation of the JCasAf al-Mabfilb, 
pp. 374-376. 

* A 62, 18. 
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of the tomb of Shaykh Abu 'l-Faqll Qasan and bade the 
qawwdl sing this verse : 

Here is the mansion of delight, the home of bounty and of grace 1 
All eyes towards the Ka^ba turn, but ours to the Beloved’s face. 

During the qavmdl’s chant Abii Sa'fd and the dervishes with 
bare heads and feet circumambulated the tomb, shrieking 
ecstatically. When quiet was restored, he said, "Mark the 
date of thte day, for you will never see a day like this again." 
Afterwards he used to teU any of his disciples who thought 
of making the pilgrimage to Mecca that they must visit the 
tomb of Shaykh Abu ’l-Fa^l l^asan and perform seven cir- 
cumambulations there^. 

It is stated on the authority of Abii Sa'fd’s grandson, 
Shaykhu ’ 1 -Isldm Abii Sa'fd, who was the grandfather of 
Muhammad ibnu 'l-Mimawwar, the compiler of the A srdr, that 
Abii Sa'fd attained to perfect illumination at the age of forty®. 
That statement may be approximately correct, though we 
cannot help regarding as suspicious its combination with the 
theory founded on a passage in the Koran®, that no one under 
forty years of age ever attained to the rank of prophecy or 
saintship, excepting only YahSTi ibn Zakariyyfi (John the 
Baptist) and Jesus. At this point the biographer concludes the 
first chapter of his work, describing Abii Sa'fd’s conversion 
and novitiate, and enters on the mature period of his mystical 
life — the period of illumination and contemplation. 

In the foregoing pages we have been mainly concerned 
with his progress as an ascetic. We are now to see him as 
Theosophist and Saint. It must be added, however, that in 
this higher stage he did not discontinue to austerities. He 
took pains to conceal them, and all our information about 
them is derived from allusions in his public speeches or from 
the exhortations which he addressed to novices. According to 
to disciples, after becoming an adept there was no rule or 
practice of the Prophet that he left unperformed*. 

From this time {circa a.h. 400 => a.d. 1009) until his death, 
which occurred in a.h. 440 = a.d. X049, the materials avail- 

^ A 64, 6. * A 61, I. * Kor. 46, 14. * A 65, 9. 
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able for Abii Sa'id’s biography, consisting for the most part of 
miscellaneous anecdotes, are of such a kind that it is impossible 
to give a connected account of events in their chronological 
order. Concerning his movements we know nothing of 
importance beyond the following facts: 

(«) He left Mayhana and journeyed to NlshipiSr, where 
he stayed for a considerable time. 

(6) Shortly before quitting Nfshipiir he paid a visit to 
Abu ’l-^fasan Kharaqinf at Kharaqdn^. 

(c) Fmally, he returned from Nfshdpiir to Mayhana. 

The anecdotes in the second chapter of the Asrdr form 
three groups in correspondence with this local division: 

1. Nfshipiir (pp. 68-174). 

2. Kharaq^ (pp. 175-190). 

3. Mayhana (pp. 191-247). 

Various circumstances indicate that his residence in 
Nfshipdr was a long one, probably extending over several 
years, but we find no precise statement®, and the evidence 
that can be obtained from his reported meetings with famous 
contemporaries is insufficient, in my opinion, to serve as a 
basis for investigation. His visit to Kharaq 4 n supplies a 
terminus ad quem, for Abu 'l-^asan Kharaqdnf is known to 
have died in a.h. 425 = a.d. 1033-4. Unless the stories of his 
friendship with Qushayrf are inventions, he can hardly have 
settled in Nfshdpiir before a.h. 415 = a.d. 1024, since Qushayrf 
(bom A.H. 376 = A.D. 986) is described at tte date of Abii 
Sa'fd's arrival as a celebrated teacher with numerous pupils. 

For the reasons mentioned above, we must now content 
ourselves with the barest outline of a narrative and seek 
compensation in episodes, incidents, and details which often 
reveal the personality and character of Abii Sa'fd in a sur- 

^ A village sear Bisidm. According to Sam'tof and Yftqdt, the correct 
pToanneiation is Kharaqdn. Khnrq&n, the spelling preferred by Mr !« 
Slrange (Easttm Caliphate, pp. 23 and 366), has less authority. 

* The words "He was one year in Kish&pdr" (A 94, 4) refer, as the 
context makes plain, only to the first year of his stay in that aty. Possibly 
the period of his residence there was not contmnous. It is worth notice that; 
according to H 72. 17, he usually spent the winter at Mayhana and the 
summer at Niship&r. 
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prising manner and at the same time let us see how the 
monastic life was hved and by what methods it was organ- 
ised. 

When Abd Sa'fd set out for Nfshdpdr, he did not travel 
alone, but was attended by the disciples whom he had already 
gathered roxmd him at Mayhana, while many new converts 
joined the party at Tds. Here he preached to crowded 
assemblies and moved his audience to tears. On one of these 
occasions an infant fell from the gallery (&aw), which was 
thronged with women. Abii Sa'fd exclaimed, “Save it!” A 
hand appeared in the air and caught the child and placed it 
unhurt on the floor. The spectators raised a great cry and 
scenes of ecstasy ensued. “ I swear,” says Sayyid Abd ‘All, 
who relates the story, “that I saw this with my own eyes. If 
I did not see it, may both my eyes become blind^ 1 ” At Jds 
Abd Sa'fd is said to have passed by a number of children 
standing together in the street of the Christians {k^y-i 
tarsdydi^ and to have pointed out one of them to his com- 
panions, sa 3 nng, “If you wish to look at the prime mmister 
of the world, there he is I " The boy, whose future eminence 
was thus miraculously foretold, and who, forty years after- 
wards, repeated those prophetic words to a great-grandson of 
Abd Sa'fd, was the illustrious statesman Ni?dmu T-Mulk (bom 
A.D. 1018)®. 

On entering Nishdpdr Abd Sa'fd was met by an influential 
patron of the Sdfls, Khwdja Maljmdd-i Murid, who installed 
him and his disciples in the monastery (khdnaqdh) of Abd ‘All 
Taxsisdsf in the street of the carpet-beaters (?) *, which seems 
to have been his headquarters as long as he remained in 
Nfshipdr*. His preaching and, above all, the extraordinary 
powers of telepathy which he displayed in public made many 
converts and brought in large sums of money*. ]pasan-i 

1 A 69, 14* 

* A 70, 8. Cl A 1 15, 16. According to another version (A 233* 5 foil), 
the prophecy was made after AM Sa'ld's return from Nishdpdr to Mayhana, 
where he was visited by N4tou 'l-Mulh, who was then a young student. 

‘ A 73, 4, The MSS. give the name of the street as 
or (A 73, 14; 119, 15)- Cl wiW (A 4^3, 9). 

* Ttiis convent was destroyed by the Ghu«* who sacked NishApiSr in 

A.H. 548=sa,d. X154 (A 195, 11), » A 84, 10. 
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Mu'addib — afterwards his principal famulus and major-domo 
— ^relates his own experience as follows: 

When people were prodaiming everywhere in Nishipiir that 
a Stiff Pir had arrived from Mayhana and was preaching sermons 
in the street of the carpet-beaters and was readmg men's secret 
thoughts, I said to m3rself — ^for I hated the §iiffs — "How can a 
Siiff preach, when he knows nothing about theology? How can 
he read men's thoughts, when God has not given knowledge 
of the Unseen to any prophet or to any other person? " One day 
I went to the hall where he preached, with the intention of putting 
him to the proof, and sat down in front of his chair. I was hand- 
somely dressed and had a turban of fine Tabari stuff wound on my 
head. While the Shaykh was speaking, I regarded him with feelings 
of hostility and disbelief. Having finished his sermon, he asked for 
clothes on behalf of a dervish. Every one offered something. Then 
he asked for a turban. I thought of giving nune, but again I 
reflected that it had been brought to me from Amul as a present 
and that it was worth ten Nishdptiri dfnSxs, so I resolved not to 
give it. The Shaykh made a second appeal, and the same thought 
occurred to me, but I rejected it once more. An old man who was 
seated beside me asked, " 0 Shaykh ! does God plead with His 
creatures? " He answered, " Yes, but He does not plead more than 
twice for the sake of a Tabari turban. He has already spoken twice 
to the man sitting beside you and has told him to give to this 
dervish the turban which he is wearing, but he refuses to do so, 
because it is worth ten pieces of gold and was brought to him 
from Amul as apresent." On hearing these words, I rose, trembling, 
and went forward to the Shaykh and kissed his foot and offered 
my turban and my whole suit of clothes to the dervish. Every 
feeling of dislike and incredulity was gone. I became a Moslem 
anew, bestowed on the Shaykh all the money and wealth I pos- 
sessed, and devoted myself to his service^. 

While Abd Sa'fd was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Stiffs of Nfshdpiir, he met with formidable opposition from 
the parties adverse to them* namely, the Karrdmfs®, whose 

1 A 75 , 12 

* He compaxes Ins reception to that of a dog who on entenng a pansh 
where he is unknown is set upon and mauled by all the dogs belonging to it 
(A 265, 12) 

• The Karrfimis interpreted the Koran in the most literal sense. See 
Macdonald, MusHm Theology, p. X70 foil. 
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chief was AM Bakr and the ra’y (liberal 

theologians) and Shf'ites led by Q4<Jf §i‘id. The leaders of 
those parties drew up a written charge against him, to the 
following effect: 

A certain man has come hither from Mayhana and pretends to 
be a §iiff. He preaches sermons m the course of which he recites 
poetry but does not quote the Traditions of the Prophet. He holds 
sumptuous feasts and music is played by his orders, whilst the 
young men dance and eat sweetmeats^ and roasted fowls and all 
kinds of fruit. He declares that he is an ascetic, but this is neither 
asceticism nor M^sm. Multitudes have joined him and are being 
led astray. Unless measures be taken to repair it, the mischief 
will soon become universal. 

The authorities at the court of Ghazna, to whom the document 
was sent, returned it with the following answer written on the 
back: “Let the leaders of the ShSfi'ites and ^Eanafites sit in 
council and inquire into his case and duly infli ct upon him 
whatever penalty the religious law demands.” This answer 
was received on a Thursday. The enemies of Abii Sa'fd 
rejoiced and immediately held a meeting and determined 
that on Saturday he and all the ^liffs should be gibbeted in 
the market-place. His friends were anxious and alarmed by 
rumours of what was impending, but none dared tell him , 
since he desired to have nothing communicated to him, and in 
fact alwajTs knew by miraculous intuition all that was going 
on. 

When we had performed the afternoon prayers (says Hasan-i 
Mu’addib), the Shaykh called me and asked, "How many are the 
Stiffs?" I rephed, “A hundred and twenty — eighty travellers 
(musdfir) and forty residents (muqim).” "To-morrow,” said he, 
"what will you give them for dinner? ’’ "Whatever the Shaykh 
bids,” I replied. "You must place before each one,” said he, "a 
lamb's head and provide plenty of crushed sugar to sprinkle on the 
lamb’s brains, and let each one have a pound of khalffatf sweets, 
and see that there is no lack of aloes-wood for burning and rose- 
water for spraying over them, and get well-laundered linen robes. 

* LaivrinaamdgawHna. For the fonner see Dozy. The latter is said to be 
a sweetmeat made of walnut kernels. 
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Lay the table in the congregational mosque, in order that those 
who slander me behind my back may behold with their own eyes 
the viands that God sends from the unseen world to his elect/' 
Now, at the moment when the Shaykh gave me these directions, 
there was not a single loaf in the store-room of the convent, and 
in the whole city I did not know any one of whom I could venture 
to beg a piece of silver, because these rumours had shaken the faith 
of all our friends; nor had I courage to ask the Shaykh how I 
should procure the things which he reqmred. It was near sunset. 
I left him and stood in the street of the carpet-beaters, utterly at 
a loss what to do, until the sun had almost set and the merchants 
were closing their shops and going home. When the hour of 
evenmg prayer arrived and it was now dark, a young man running 
to his house — for he was late — ^saw me as I stood there, and cried, 
" 0 Hasan ! what are you doing? ” I told him that the Shaykh had 
given me certain orders, that I had no money, and that I would 
stay there till morning, if necessary, smce I durst not return. 
Throwmg back his sleeve, he bade me put my hand in. I did so 
and drew forth a handful of gold, with which I returned in high 
spirits to the convent. On msJdng my purchases, I found that the 
sum was exactly right — ^not a dirhem too much or too little. Early 
next morning I got the linen robes and laid the table in the 
congregational mosque, as the Shaykh had directed. He came 
thither with all his disciples, while many spectators occupied the 
galleries above. Now, when Qddi §4'id and Ustad Abti Bakr 
Karrdmi were informed that the Shaykh had prepared a feast for 
the §tifls in the mosque, Qd<Jf §i‘id exclaimed, “Let them make 
merry to-day and eat roast lamb's head, for to-morrow their own 
heads will be devoured by crows " ; and Abli Bakr said, “ Let them 
grease their bellies to-day, for to-morrow they will grease the 
scaffold." These threats were conveyed to the §ti£(s and made a 
painful impression. As soon as they finished the meal and washed 
their hands, the Shaykh said to me, “^asanl take the Stiffs' 
prayer-rugs to the chancel {maq^Ara) after Q44f S^'id (who was the 
official preacher), for to-day we wiU perform our prayers under his 
leadership." Accordingly, I carried twenty prayer-rugs into the 
chancel and laid them in two rows, there was no room for any 
more. Q4<Jf moimted the pulpit and dehvered a hostile 
address; then he came down and perfonned the service of prayer. 
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As soon as he pronounced the final salutation (saldm), the Shaykh 
rose and departed, without waiting for the customary devotions 
(simna). Qidi Sd'id faced towards him, whereupon the Shaykh 
looked at him askance. The Qidi at once bowed his head. When the 
Shaykh and his disciples returned to the convent, he said, “ ^asan I 
go to the TCirm^nf market-place. There is a confectioner there who 
has fine cakes made of white sesame and pistachio kernels. Buy 
ten maunds’ worth. A httle further on you will find a man who 
sells raisins. Buy ten maunds' worth and clean them. Tie up the 
cakes and raisins in two white cloths {du tzdr-i fUfa-i M/'drt) and 
put them on your head and take them to Ustdd Abii Bakr Ishiq 
and tell him that he must break his fast with them to-night.” 
I followed the Shaykh's instructions in every particular. When I 
gave his message to Abii Bakr Ishdq, the colour went out of his 
face and he sat in amazement, biting his fingers. After a few 
minutes he bade me be seated and having summoned Bu '1- 
Qisimak, his chamberlain, despatched him to Qddi S4‘id. “Tell 
him,” said he, “ that I withdraw from our arrangement, which was 
that to-morrow we should bnng this Shaykh and the §iifis to trial 
and severely punish them. If he asks why, let him know that last 
night I resolved to fast. To-day, while lidii^ on my ass to the 
congregational mosque, I passed through the Kiimdni market- 
place and saw some fine cakes in a confectioner's shop. It occurred 
to me that on returning from prayers I would send to purchase 
them and break my fast with them to-night. Further on, I saw 
some raisins which I thought would be very nice with the cakes, 
and I resolved to buy some. When I came home, I had forgotten 
all about the matter and I had not spoken of it to any one. Now 
Shaykh Abii Sa'id sends me the same cakes and raisins which I 
noticed this morning and desired to buy, and bids me break my 
fast with theml I have no course but to abandon proceedings 
against a man who is so perfectly acquainted with the thoughts of 
his fellow-creatures.” The chamberlain went to Qfujf §i‘id and 
returned with the following message: “1 was on the point of 
sending to you in.reference to this afiair. Torday the Shaykh was 
present when I conducted public worship. No sooner had 1 pro- 
nounced the salutation than he went ofii without performii^ the 
smnat. I turned towards him, intending to ask how his n^lect 
of devotions on a Friday was diaracteristic of ascetics and $iiSs 
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and to make this the foundation of a bitter attack upon him. He 
looked askance at me. I almost famted with fear. He seemed to 
be a hawk and I a sparrow which he was about to destroy. I 
struggled to speak but could not utter a word. To-day he has 
shown to me his power and majesty. I have no quarrel with him. 
If the Sultan has issued an edict agamst him you were responsible. 
You were the principal and I was only a subordinate." \^en the 
chamberlain had dehvered this message, Abii Bakr Ishiq turned 
to me and said: *'Go and tell your Shaykh that Abti Bakr Ishdq 
Karr^l with 20,000 followers, and Qddi §S.'id with 30,000, and 
the Sultan with 100,000 men and 750 war elephants, made ready 
for battle and tried to subdue him, and that he has defeated all 
their armies with ten maunds of cake and raisms and has routed 
right wing, left wing, and centre. He is free to hold his religion, as 
we are free to hold ours. Ye have your rdigion and I have my 
rdigion^y 

I came back to the Shaykh (said 9 asan-i Mu'addib) and told 
him all that had passed. He turned to his disciples and said, 
" Since yesterday ye have been trembling for fear that the scaffold 
would be soaked with your blood. Nay/ that is the lot of such as 
Husayn-i Mansdr Halldj, the most eminent mystic of his time in 
East and West. Scaffolds drip with the blood of heroes, not of 
cowards." Then he bade the qawwdl sing these lines: 

With shield and quiver meet thine enemy ! 

Vaunt not thyself but make thy vaunt of Me, 

Let Fate be cool as water, hot as fire. 

Do thou hve happy, whichsoever it be ! 

The qawwdl sang and all the disciples began to shout and fling their 
gaberdines away. 

After that day no one in Nishdpiir ventured to speak a word in 
disparagement of the §tiffs^. 

The story may not be entirely fictitious. It shows, at any 
rate, that Moslems ascribe a miraculous character to telepathic 
powers, nor does it exaggerate the awe inspired by a holy 
man who displays them effectively. Most of Abd Sa'fd's 
recorded miracles are of this kind. That Mohammedan saints 
have often been thought-readers seems to me beyond question, 

1 Kor, 109, 6 . * A 84, 10 — 91, 17. 
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whatever doubts one may feel as to a great part of the 
evidence preserved in their legends. Whether Abii Sa'fd was 
actually threatened with legal prosecution or not, we can well 
believe that the orthodox parties were scandalised by his 
luxurious manner of living and by the unlicensed practices in 
which he and his disciples indulged. He made no attempt to 
rebut the charges brought against him, and from numerous 
anecdotes related by those who held him in veneration it is 
clear that if the document said to have been sent to Ghazna 
be genuine, his accusers set down nothing but what was 
notoriously true. They gained sjmapathy, if not active support, 
from many §Tiffs who perceived the danger of antinomianism 
and desired above all things to secure the position of Siifism 
within Islam. Of this party the chief representative in 
Nfehipiir was Abu ’ 1 -QSsim Qusha5nrf, well known as the 
author of al-Risdlatu 'l-Qushaynyya fi ‘ilmi ’l-ta%avmuf, 
which he composed in a.h. 437 = a.d. 1045-6 with the avowed 
object of demonstrating that the history and traditions of 
§iifism are bound up with, strict observance of the Moham- 
medan religious law. 

The biographer gives an interesting but probably im- 
truthful account of Abii Sa'fd’s public and private relations 
with Qusha37rf, who is depicted as having been induced by 
personal experience of his miraculous intuition to repent of 
the hostile feelings with which he regarded the new-comer. 
During the first year of Abii Sa'fd’s stay in Nfsh4piir, his 
prayer-meetings were attended by seventy disciples of 
Qushayrf, and finally he himseM agreed to accompany them. 
While Abii Sa'fd was preaching, Qushayrf reflected: " This 
man is inferior to me in learning and we are equal in devotion : 
whence did he get this power of reading men's thoughts? ” 
Abii Sa'fd at once paused in his discourse and fixing his eye 
on Qushayrf reminded him of a certain ritual irregularity of 
which he had been guilty in private on the preceding day. 
Qushayrf was dumbfounded. Abii Sa'fd, as soon as he left 
the pulpit, approached him and they embraced each others 
Their harmony, however, was not yet complete, for they 

^ A 94, 3. 
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differed in the great controversy, which had long been raging, 
whether audition (sarnd) was permissible; in other words, 
"Did the religious law sanction the iise of music, singing, and 
dancing as a means of stimulating ecstasy^?” One day 
Qushayri, while passing Abii Sa'fd’s convent, looked in and 
saw him takmg part with his disaples in an ecstatic dance. 
He thought to himself that, according to the Law, no one who 
dances like this is accepted as a witness worthy of credit. 
Next day he met Abd Sa'fd on his way to a feast. After they 
had exchanged salutations, Abii Sa'fd smd to him, "When 
have you seen me seated amongst the witnesses? ” Qusha3nrf 
understood that this was the answer to his unspoken thought*. 
He now dismissed from his mind all unfriendly feelings, and 
the two became so intimate that not a day passed without one 
of them visiting the other®, while on Qushayrf's invitation 
Abd Sa'fd conducted a service once a week in the former’s 
convent^. 

These anecdotes and others of the same tendency may be 
viewed, not as records of what happened, but rather as 
illustrations of the fact that in balancing the rival claims of 
religious law and mystical truth Qusha3uf and Abd Sa'fd 
were inclined by temperament to take opposite sides. In 
every case, nee^ess to say, the legalist is worsted by the 
theosophist, whose inner light is his supreme and mfallible 
authority. The following stories, in which Qusha}^! plays his 
usual r 61 e, would not have been worth translating unless they 
had incidentally sketched for us the ways and manners of the 
dervishes whom Abd Sa'fd ruled over. 

One day Shaykh Abd Sa'fd with Abu l-Q&sim Qushayri and 
a large number of Sdff disciples were going tiuough the market- 
place of Nfehdpdr. A certain dervish let his eye fall on some boiled 
turnips set out for sale at the door of a shop and fdt a craving for 
them. The Shaykh knew it by clairvoyance (p'dsa). He pulled in 

* See, for example, my abstract of the contents of the K*tdb al-Limaf, 
69 foil , and Hu]sriii, Kaskf e^Mahj 4 b, 393 foil. It is certain that Qushayri 
did not condemn sarnd! outright. He seems to have held the view, which was 
favoured by mapy $dfis that samit is bad for novices, but good for adepts. 
CE. Kiehard Hartmann, AUKusohaiHs DarsMIung des ^efttums, 134 foU. 

* A. 93, 15. • A 97, 10. * A rod, 8. 
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the reins of his horse and said to H[asan, "Go to that man's shop 
and buy all the turnips and beetroot that he has and bnng them 
along." Meanwhile he and Qushayii and the disciples entered a 
neighbouring mosque. When Hasan returned with the turnips and 
beetroot, the dmner-call was given and the dervishes began to eat. 
The Shaykh jomed them, but Qushasni refrained and secretly 
disapproved, because the mosque was m the middle of the market- 
place and was open in front. He said to himsdf, "They are eating 
in the street I " The Shaykh, as was his custom, took no notice. 
Two or three days afterwards he and Qusha3nf with their disciples 
were present at a splendid feast. The table was covered with viands 
of all sorts. Qusha5nl wished very much to partake of a certain 
dish, but he could not reach it and was ashamed to ask for it. He 
felt extremely annoyed. The Shaykh turned to him and said, 
"Doctor, when food is offered, you refuse it, and when you want 
it, it is not offered." Qushayri silently begged God to foigive him 
for what he had done^. 

One day Qushajnf unfrocked a dervish and severely censured 
him and ordered him to leave the city. The reason was that the 
dervish admired Ism 4 'flak-i Daqqdq, one of Qushayri's disciples, 
and had requested a certain friend to make a feast and invite the 
smgers {qawwdUn) and bnng Ismd'flak with him. "Let me enjoy 
his company this evening (he pleaded) and shout in ecstasy at the 
sight of his beauty, for I am on fire with love for him," The friend 
consented and gave a feast which was followed by music and 
singing {samd*). On hearing of this, Qushayri stripped the dervish 
of his gaberdine and banished him from Nfehdpdr, When the news 
came to the convent of Shaykh Abd Sa'fd, the dervishes were 
indignant, but they said nothing about it to the Shaykh, knowing 
that he was acquainted by clairvoyance with all that passed. The 
Shaykh called ^asan-i Mu'addib and bade httn make ready a fine 
banquet and invite the reverend Doctor (Qushayri) and all the 
§tifis in the town. "You must get plenty of roast lamb," he said, 
"and sweetmeats, and light a great many candles." At nightfall, 
when the company assembled, the Shaykh and the Doctor took 
their seats together on a couch, and the §dfis sat in front of it in 
three rows, a hundred men in each row. Khwdja Abd T^bir, the 
Shaykh’s ddest son, who was exceedingly handsome, presided 

^ A 102, 10. 
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over the table. As soon as the time came for dessert, Hasan placed 
a large bowl of lawzina before the Shaykh and the Doctor. After 
they had helped themselves, the Shaykh said to Abd T^hir, Take 
this bowl and go to yonder dervish, Bii *Ali Turshlzi, and put half 
of this lawzina in his mouth and eat the other half yourself.” Abd 
T^Uhir went to the dervish, and kneeling respectfully before him, 
took a portion of the sweetmeat, and after swallowmg a mouthful 
put the other half in the dervish's mouth. The dervish raised a loud 
cry and rent his garment and ran forth from the convent, shouting 
" Labbayk ! ” The Shaykh said, '' Abd ! I charge you to wait 

upon that dervish. Take his staff and ewer and follow him and be 
assiduous in servmg him until he reaches the Ka'ba.” When the 
dervish saw Abd JSihii commg after him, he stopped and asked 
him where he was gomg. Abd T&hxx said, ” My father has sent me 
to wait upon you,” and told him the whole story. Bd 'AH returned 
to the Shaykh and exclaimed, "For God's sake, bid Abd T^lhir 
leave me ! ” The Shaykh did so, whereupon the dervish bowed and 
departed. Tummg to Qusha3nd, the Shaykh said, "What need is 
there to censure and unfrock and disgrace a dervish whom half a 
mouthful of lawzina can drive from the aty and cast away into 
the Hijaz? For four years he has been devoted to my Abd T^ir, 
and except on your account I should never have divulged his 
secret,” Qushayri rose and prayed God to forgive him and said, 
" I have done wrong. Every day I must learn from you a new lesson 
in §dfism.'' AH the §dfls rejoiced and there were manifestations of 
ecstasy^. 

Abd Sa'fd's invariable success in condHatmghis opponents 
is perhaps the greatest miracle that his biographers record, 
but their belief in it wiU hardly be shared by us. His mode of 
life in Nfshdpdr, as depicted by his own friends and followers, 
must have shocked Sdffs of the old school who had been 
taught to model themselves upon the saintly heroes of Moslem 
asceticism. What were they to think of a man whose visitors 
found him lolling on cushions, like a lord, and having his feet 
massaged by one of his dervishes^? A man who prayed every 
night ^at God would give his disciples something nice to eat®, 
and spent all the money he received on costly entertainments? 


1 A 103, 14. 


* A 109, 17; 179* 12. 


® A 294, II. 
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Could their objections be removed by exhibitions of thought- 
reading or by appeals to the divme right of the saint — 

Thou art thus because thy lot is thus and thus, 

I am so because my lot is so and so^ — 
or by exhortations to regard the inward nature and dis- 
position rather than the outward act*? From the following 
anecdote it appears that such arguments did not always 
suffice. 

When Abd Sa'ld was at Nlshdpdr, a merchant brought him a 
present of a large bundle of aloes-wood and a thousand Nishdpdri 
dinirs. The Shaykh called ]^asan-i Mu’addib and bade him 
prepare a feast ; and in accordance with his custom he handed over 
the thousand dindrs to him for that purpose. Then he ordered that 
an oven should be placed in the hall and that the whole bundle of 
aloes-wood should be put in it and burned, sa3ung, “ I do this that 
my neighbours may enjoy its perfume with me.” He also ordered 
a great number of candles to be lighted, though it was still day. 
Now, there was at that time in Nidiipdr a very powerful inspector 
of pohce, who held rationalistic views® and detested the §iSfis. This 
man came into the monastery and said to the Shaykh, “ What are 
you doing? What an unheard-of extravagance, to light candles in 
the da}dime and bum a whole bundle of aloes-wood at once ' It is 
against the law*.” The Shaykh replied, “ I did not know that it is 
against the law. Go and blow out these candles." The inspector 
went and puffed at them, but the flame flared over his face and 
hair and dress, and most of his body was scorched. “ Did not you 
know," said the Shaykh, “that 

Whoever tries to blow a candle out 

That God hath lighted, his moustache gets burnt? ” 

The inspector fell at the Shaykh’s feet and became a convert®. 

While the relations which Abii Sa‘id established with the 
jurists and theologians of Nfshdpflr cannot have been friendly, 
it is likely enough that he convinced his adversaries of the 
wisdom or necessity of leaving him alone. In order to under- 

1 A 117, 16 » A no, 3. » 

• Extravagance {%srdf) is forbidden in the Koran, 6, 142, 7, 29, etc. 

> A 134, 9* In another version of this story (A 157, xi) the offender is 
smitten with paralysis. 
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stand their attitude, we must remember the divinity that 
hedges the Oriental saint not merely in the eyes of mystics 
but amongst all classes of society. He wields an illimitable 
and mysterious power derived from Mah, whose chosen 
instrument he is. As his favour confers blessing, so his 
displeasure is fraught with calamity. Countless tales are told 
of vengeance inflicted on those who have annoyed or insulted 
him, or shown any want of respect in his presence. Even 
if his enemies are willing to run the risk, they must still 
reckon with the widely spread feeling that it is impious to 
criticise the actions of holy men, which are inspired and 
guided by Allah Himself. 

Naturally, Abii Sa'fd required large sums of money for 
maintaining the convent with, perhaps, two or three hundred 
disciples, on such a liberal scale of living as he kept up. A 
certain amount was contributed by novices who, on theii 
conversion, put into the common stock all the worldly goods 
they possessed, but the chief part of the revenues came in the 
shape of gifts from lay brethren or wealthy patrons or persons 
who desired the Shaykh to exert his spiritual influence on 
their behalf. No doubt, much food and money was offered and 
accepted; much also was collected by ^asan-i Mu’addib, who 
seems to have been an expert in this business. When voluntary 
contributions failed, the Shaykh’s credit with the tradesmen 
of Nfshipiir enabled him to supply the needs of his flock. 
Here are some anecdotes which describe how he triumphed 
over financial difficulties. 

The ‘Amfd of Khurdsdn relates as follows: 

The cause of my devotion to Shaykh Abii Sa'fd and his disaples 
was this. When 1 first came to Nfshdpiir, my name was H^jib 
Muhammad and I had no servant to attendupon me. Everymom- 
ing I used to pass the gate of the Shaykh's convent and look in, and 
whenever I saw the Shaykh, that day brought me a blessing, so 
that 1 soon began to regard the sight of him as a happy omen. 
One night I thought that on the morrow I would go and pay my 
respects to him and take him a present. I took a thousand silver 
dirhems of the money which had been recently coined— thirty 
dirhenas to the dfn4x — and wrapped than in a piece of paper. 
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intending to visit the Shaykh next day and lay them before him, 
I was alone m the house at the time when I formed this plan, nor 
did I speak of it to any one. Afterwards it occurred to me that a 
thousand dirhems are a great sum, and five hundred will be ample ; 
so I divided the money* into two equal parts, which I placed in two 
packets. Next morning, after prayers, I went to visit the Shaykh, 
taking one packet with me and leaving the other bdiind my 
pillow. As soon as we had exchanged greetings, I gave the five 
hundred dirhems to Hasan-i Mu’addib, who with the utmost 
courtesy approached the Shaykh and whispered m his ear — 
"^djib Muhammad has brought some pieces of money {shi- 
kasta-i).” The Shaykh said, “God bless him! but he has not 
brought the full amount: he has left half of it bdiind his pillow, 
^asan owes a thousand dirhems. Let him give ^asan the whole 
sum in order that 9asan may satisfy his creditors and be freed 
from anxiety.” On hearing these words, I was dumbfounded and 
immediately sent a servant to bring the remainder of the money 
for l^asan. Then I said to the Shaykh, “Accept me." He took my 
hand and said, “ It is finished. Go in peace^.” 

Dunng Shaykh Abii Sa'id’s stay in Nfshdplir Hasan-i Mu’addib, 
his steward, had contracted many debts in order to provide the 
dervishes with food. For a long time he received no gift of money 
and his creditors were dunning him. One day they came in a body 
to the convent gate. The Shaykh told Hasan to let them in. On 
being admitted, they bowed respectfully to the Shaykh and sat 
down. Meanwhile a boy passed the gate, crying "Sweet cakes 
{nd1if)V’ "Go and fetch him," said the Shaykh. When he was 
brought in, the Shaykh bade Hasan seize the cikes and serve them 
out to the Sfifis. The boy demanded his money, but the Shaykh 
only said, "It wiU come." After waiting an hour, the boy said 
again, “ I want my money ” and got the same reply. At the end of 
another hour, having been pul off for the third time, he sobbed, 
" My master will beat me,” and burst into tears. Just then some 
one entered the convent and placed a purse of gold before the 
Shaykh, saying, " So-and-so has sent it and begs that you will pray 
for him.” The Shaykh ordered Hasan to pay the creditors and the 
cake-boy. It was exactly the sum required, neither more nor less. 
The Shaykh said, " It came in consequence of the tears of this lad*." 

A 113, 1. * A 123, 19. 
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There was in Nfshdptir a nch broker, Bli 'Amr by name, who 
was such an enthusiastic admirer {nmljihU) of Shaykh Abii Sa'id 
that he entreated Hasan-i Mu’addib to apply to hmi for an 5 rthing 
that the Shaykh might want, and not to be afraid of askmg too 
much. One day (said Ilasan) the Shaykh had already sent me to 
him seven tunes with divers requisitions which he satisfied in full. 
At sunset the Shaykh told me to go to him once more and procure 
some rosewater, aloes-wood, and camphor. I felt ashamed to 
return to him; however, I went. He was closing his shop. When he 
saw me, he cned, “ Hasan I what is it? You come late." I expressed 
to him the shame which I felt for having called upon him so 
frequentlyin oneday and I made hun acquainted with the Shaykh's 
instructions. He opened the shop-door and gave me all that I 
needed; then he said, "Since you are ashamed to apply to me for 
these trifles, to-morrow I will give you a thousand dindrs on the 
security of the caravanseray and the bath-house, in order that you 
may use that sum for ordmary expenses and come to me for 
matters of greater unportance." I rejoiced, thinking that now I 
was quit of this ignoble beggmg. When I brought the rose-water, 
aloes-wood, and camphor to the Shaykh, he regarded me with 
disapproval and said, " Hasan ! go and purge thy heart of all desire 
for worldly vanities, that I may let thee associate with the §fiffs." 
I went to the convent gate and stood with bare head and feet and 
repented and asked God to forgive me and wept bitterly and rubbed 
my face on the ground; but the Shaykh did not speak to me that 
mght. Next day when he preached in the hall, he paid no attention 
to B6 ' Amr, allhough he was accustomed to look at him every day 
in the course of his sermon. As soon as he had finished, Bd ‘Amr 
came to me and said, " Hasan ! what ails the Shaykh? He has not 
looked at me to-day." I said that I did not know, and then I told 
him what had passed between the Shaykh and me. Bd 'Amr went 
up to the Shaykh's chair and kissed it, saying, "O prince of the 
age, my life depends on thy look. To-day tiiou hast not looked at 
me. T^ me what I have done, that I may ask God's forgiveness 
and beseech thee to pardon my offence." The Shaykh said, "Will 
you fetch me down from the highest heaven to eaiih and demand 
a pledge from me in return for a thousand dfndrs? If you wish me 
to be pleased with you, give me the money now, and you will see 
how little it weighs in the scales of my lofty spirit!" Bd *Amr 
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immediatdy went home and brought back two purses, each con- 
taming five hundred Nldidpiiri dinars. The Shaykh handed them 
to me and said, “ Buy oxen and dieep. Make a hotchpotch {harisa) 
of the beef and a zira-bd of the mutton, seasoned with saffron and 
otto of roses. Get plenty of lawzlna and rose-water and aloes-wood, 
and light a thousand candles in the daytime. Lay the tables at 
Pfishangdn (a beautiful village, which is a pleasure resort of the 
people of Nishipiir), and proclaim in the city that all are welcome 
who wish to eat food that entails neither obligation in this world 
nor calling to accoimt in the next.” More than two thousand men 
assembled at Piishangan. The Shaykh came with his disciples and 
entertained high and low and with his own blessed hand sprinkled 
rose-water over his guests while they partook of the viands. 

Abii Sa'fd’s methods of raising money are further illus- 
trated by the story in which it is recorded that, while 
preaching in public, he held up a sash and declared that he 
must have three hundred dfndrs in exchange for it, which sum 
was at once ofiered by an old woman in the congregation^. 
On another occasion, being in debt to the amount of five 
hundred dfnSrs, he sent a message to a certain Abu '1-Fadl 
Furfitf that he was about to visit him. Abu T-Fadl entertamed 
bitn sumptuously for three days, and on the fourth day 
presented him with five hundred dfnfirs, adding a hundred for 
travelling expenses and a hundred more as a gift. The Shaykh 
said, “I pray that God may take from thee the riches of this 
world.” "Nay,” cried Abu 'l-Fa^l, "for had I lacked riches, 
the blessed feet of the Shaykh would never have come here, 
and I should never have waited upon him and gained from 
biTti spiritual power and peace.” Abfi Sa'fd then said, "O 
God ! do not let him be a prey to worldliness : make it a means 
of his spiritual advancement, not a plague ! ” In consequence 
of this prayer Abu T-Fa^ and his family prospered greatly 
and reached high positions in dhurch and state*. Apparently, 
Abii Sa'fd did not scruple to employ threats when the 
prospective donor disappointed him. And his threats were 
not to be despised 1 For example, there was the Amfr Mas'fid 
who, after once paying the Shaykh’s debts, obstinately 
^ A 280, 3. * A 299, i6. 
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refused to comply with a second demand, whereupon Abd 
Sa'id caused the followmg verse to be put into his hands by 
^asan-i Mu'addib: 

Perform what thou hast promised, else thy might 
And valour will not save thy life from me 1 
The Amir flew into a rage and drove ^asan from his presence. 
On beiag told of this Abii Sa'id uttered no word. That same 
night Mas'dd, as is the custom of Oriental princes, slipped out 
from his tent in disguise to make a round of the camp and 
hear what the soldiers were saying. The royal tent was 
guarded by a number of huge Ghdri dogs, kept in chains by 
day but aflowed to roam at night, of such ferocity that they 
would tear to pieces any stranger who approached. They did 
not recognise their master, and before any one could answer 
his cries for help he was a mangled corpse^. 

Stories of this type, showing the saint as a minister of 
divine wrath and vengeance, must have influeuced many 
superstitious minds. The average Moslem’s fatalism and belief 
in clairvoyance lead him to justify acts which to us seem 
desperately immoral. Abii Sa'id is said to have corresponded 
with his famous contemporary, Ibn Sfnfi (Avicenna)®. I 
cannot regard as historical the accoimt of their meeting in the 
monastery at Nishipiir, or the report that after they had 
conversed with each other for three da}^ and nights the 
philosopher said to his pupils, "All that I know he sees,” 
while the mystic declared, "All that I see he knows®.” Even 
less probable is the statement that Avicenna’s mystical 
writings were the result of a miracle wrought by Abii Sa'id, 
which first opened his eyes to the reality of saintship and 
§iifism*. 

Among the eminent Persian mystics of this epoch none 
was so nearly akin to Abii Sa'id in temperament and character 
as Abu ’l-9asan of Kharaqin®. Before leaving Nfshfipiir and 

^ A 236. 2X. 

* The Arabic text of a letter written by Avicenna m rqily to one from 
AbiS Sa'id IS given is H 65, 3 

* A 251, 16 * A 252, 12. 

* See his biography is 'Attdr's Taikkiratu ‘l-Awhyd, n 201-255. Some 
of his sajongs are translated in my Mysltcs of Islam, p. 133 foil. 
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finally settling at Mayhana, Abii Sa'fd paid him a visit, which 
is described with great particularity^. A complete version 
would be tedious, but I have translated the most interesting 
passages in full. When Abii 'XShir, the eldest son of Abii Sa'fd, 
announced his intention of making the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
his father with a numerous following of Siiffs and disciples 
resolved to accompany him. As soon as the party left 
Nfshipiir behind them, Abii Sa'id exclaimed, “Were it not 
for my coming, the holy man could not support this sorrow.” 
His companions wondered whom he meant. Now, A^mad 
the son of Abu 'l-Hasan Kharaqdnf had just been arrested and 
put to death on his wedding-eve. Abu '1-Hasan did not know 
until next morning, when, hearing the call to prayer, he 
came forth from his ceU and trod upon the head of his son, 
which the executioners had flung away. On arriving at 
Eharaqdn, Abii Sa'fd went into the convent and entered the 
private chapel where Abu l-Hasan usually sat. Abu 'l-Hasan 
rose and walked halfway down the chapel to meet him, and 
they embraced each other. Abu ’l-Hasan took Abii Sa'fd’s 
hand and led him to his own chair, but he declined to occupy 
it; and since Abu ’l-Hasan was equally averse to take the 
place of honour, both seated themselves in the middle of the 
chapel. While they sat there weeping, Abu ’l-Hasan begged 
Abii Sa'fd to give him a word of counsel, but Abii Sa'fd said, 
“It is for thee to speak.” Then he bade the Koran-readers 
who were with him read the Koran aloud, and during their 
chant the $iiffs wept and wailed. Abu ’l-Hasan threw his 
gaberdine {khirqcCj to the readers. After that, the bier was 
brought out, and they prayed over the dead youth and buried 
him with manifestations of ecstasy. When the §iif(s had 
retired to their cells, a dispute arose between them and the 
readers for the possession of Abu ’1-Hasan’s khirqa, which the 
Siifis claimed in order that they might tear it to pieces. Abu 
’l-Hasan sent a message by his servant to say that the readers 
should keep the khirqa, and he gave the $fiffs another khirqa, 
to be tom to pieces and distributed among them. A separate 
chamber was prepared for Abii Sa'fd, who lodged with Abu 

* A 175-191. 
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'l-^asan three days and nights. In spite of his host’s entreaties 
he refused to speaJc, saying, “I have been brought hither to 
listen.” Then Abu ’l-5asan said, “I implored God that He 
would send to me one of His friends, with whom I might speak 
of these mjrsteries, for I am old and feeble and could not come 
to thee. He will not let thee go to Mecca. Thou art too holy 
to be conducted to Mecca. He will bring the Ka'ba to thee, 
that it may circumambulate thee.” Every morning Abu 
'l-5asan came to the door of Abii Sa'fd’s room and asked — 
addressing the mother of Khwija Mu?afEar, whom Abii Sa'fd 
had brought with him on this journey — “How art thou, O 
faqirai Be sage and vigilant, for thou consortest with God. 
Here nothing of human nature remains, nothing of the flesh 
{nafs) remains. Here all is God, all is God.” And in the day- 
time when Abii Sa'fd was alone, Abu 'l-^asan used to come 
to the door and draw bade the curtain and beg leave to come 
in and beseech Abii Sa'fd not to rise from his couch; and he 
would kneel beside him and put his head close to him, and 
they would converse in low tones and weep together; and 
Abu 'l-^fasan would slip his hand underneath Abu Sa'fd’s 
garment and lay it upon his breast and cry, “lam laying my 
hand upon the Everlasting light....” Abu ’l-^asan said, “O 
Shaykh, every night I see the Ka'ba circumambulating thy 
head: what need for thee to go to the Ka'ba? Turn back, for 
thou wast brought hither for my sake. Now thou hast per- 
formed the pilgrimage.” Abii Sa'fd said, “I will go and visit 
BistSm and return here.” “Thou wishest to perform the 
‘umra,” said Abu ’l-^asan, “after having performed the 
hujj-' Then Abii Sa'fd set out for BistSm, where he visited 
the shrine of B&yazfd-i Bist&mf. From Bist^ the pilgrims 
journeyed westward to DimghSn, and thence to Rayy. Here 
Abii Sa'fd made a halt and declared that he woifld go no 
farther in the direction of Mecca. Bidding farewell to those 
who still persisted in their intention of performing the pil- 
grimage, the rest of the party, including Abii Sa'fd and his 
son Abii T^lur, turned their faces towards Kharaqdn and 
Nfshilpiir. 

The last years of Abii Sa'fd's life were spent in retirement 
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at Mayhana. We are told that his final departure from 
Nfshipfir was deeply regretted by the inhabitants, and that 
the chief men of the dty urged him in vain to alter his 
decision’-. With advancing years he may have felt that the 
duties which devolved upon him as a director of souls (not to 
speak of bodies) were too heavy a burden: in his old age he 
could not rise without being helped by two disdples who took 
hold of his arms and lifted him from his seat®. He left no 
money in the convent, sajdng that God would send whatever 
was necessary for its upkeep. According to the biographer, 
this prediction was fulfilled, and although the convent never 
possessed a sure source of income (ma'limi), it attracted a 
larger number of dervishes and recdved more spiritual and 
material blessings than any other religious house in Nishdpdr, 
until it was destroyed by the invading Ghuzz®. 

Abii Sa'id lived 1000 months (83 years + 4 months). He 
died at Mayhana on the 4th of Sha'b&n, A H. 440 = 12th of 
January, a.d. 10.^9, and was buried in the mosque opposite 
his house*. His tomb bore the foUowmg lines in Arabic, which 
he himself had chosen for an epitaph. 

I beg, nay, charge thee: Write on my gravestone, 

"This was love’s bondsman," that when I am gone. 
Some wretch well-versed in passion’s ways may sigh 
And give me greeting, as he passes by®. 

Apart from several allusions to his corpulence, the only 
description of Abii Sa'fd’s personal appearance that h^ 
biographers have preserved is the following, which depicts 
him as he was seen by an old man whom he saved from dying 
of thirst in the desert : 

tall, stout, with a white skin and wide eyes and a long beard 
falling to the navel, clad in a patched frock {muraqqa')', in his 
hands a staff and a ewer; a prayer-rug thrown over his Moulder, 
also a razor and toothpick ; a §lifi cap on his head, and on his feet 
shoes of cotton soled with linen-rags (jimjtm) ; light was shining 
from his face*. 

1 A 193, 18 ‘A 110, 16 * A 195, 3. * A 67, I. 

» H 78, 19. A 445, 12, • A 80, 14. 
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This sketch of his life has shown us the saint and the abbot 
in one. Before coming into closer touch with the former 
character, I should like to refer to a few passages of specially 
monastic interest. 

The first gives ten rules which Abfi Sa'id caused to be put 
in writing, in older that they might be observed punctiliously 
by the inmates of his convent. In the original, after every rule 
there follow some words of the Koran on which it is based. 

I. Let them keep their garments clean and themselves alwsys 
pure. 

II. Let them not sit^ in the mosque or in any holy place for the 
sake of gossiping. 

III. In the first instance* let them perform their prayers in 

common. 

IV. Let them pray much at night. 

V. At dawn let them ask forgiveness of God and call unto Him. 

VI. In the mormng let them read as much of the Koran as they 
can, and let them not talk until the sun has risen. 

VII. Between evening prayers and bedtime prayers let them 
occupy themselves with repeating some litany (wirdi A 
dhikri). 

VIII. Let them welcome the poor and needy and all who join 
their company, and let them bear patiently the trouble of 
(waiting upon) them. 

IX. Let them not eat anything save in participation with one 
another. 

X. Let them not absent themselves without receiving per- 
mission from one another. 

Furthermore, let them spend their hours of leisure in one of 
three things : either in the study of theology or in some devotional 
exercise {wirdi) or m bringing comfort to some one. Whosoever 
loves this community and helps them as much as he can is a sharer 
in their merit and future recompense* 

^ Reading 

w 

suppose, at the commencement of their monastic 
life 


« A 416, 5. 
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Plr Abii SSlih Dandinl, a disciple of Shaykh AM Sa'id, used 
continually to stand beside him with a pair of nail-scissors in his 
hand. Whenever the Shaykh looked at his woollen gaberdine and 
saw the nap (j>urz) on it, he would pull the nap with his fingers, 
and then AM §Slih would at once remove it with the nail-scissors, 
for the Shaykh was so absorbed in contemplation of God that he 
did not wish to be disturbed by perceiving the state of his clothes. 
Abii Sihh was the Shaykh's barber and used regularly to trim his 
moustache. A certain dervish desired to be taught the proper way 
of doing this. Abd Sdhh smiled and said, “It is no such easy 
matter. A man needs seventy masters of the craft to instruct him 
how the moustache of a dervish ought to be trimmed.” This Abd 
§dlih related that the Shaykh, towards the end of his life, had only 
one tooth left. “Every night, after supper, I used to give him a 
toothpick, with which he deansed his mouth ; and when he washed 
his hands, he would pour water on the toothpick and lay it down. 
One evening I thought to myself, 'He has no teeth and does not 
require a toothpick: why should he take it from me every night? ’ 
The Shaykh raised his head and looked at me and said, ‘Because 
I wish to observe the Sunna and because I hope to win divine 
mercy. The Prophet has said. May God have mercy ttpon those of my 
people who use the toothpick in their dbhtttons and at their meals 1 ' 
I was overcome with shame and began to weep^." 

Pfr IJubbi was the Shaykh’s tailor. One day he came in 
with a garment belonging to the Shaykh which he had mended. 
At that moment the Shaykh was taking hi& noonday siesta 
and redining on a couch, while Khw&ja ‘Abdu 'l-Kaxim, his 
valet, sat beside his pillow and farmed him. Khwdja 'Abdu '1- 
Karim exclaimed, “What are you doing here?" Pfr BCubbi 
retorted, “ Wherever there is room for you, there is room for 
me.” The valet laid down the fan and struck him again and 
again. After seven blows the Shaykh said, “ That is enough.” 
Pfr gubbf went off and complaiaed to Khwija Najjdr, who 
said to the Shaykh, when he came out for afternoon prayers, 
"The young men lift their hands against the dders: what says 
the Shaykh?” The Shaykh replied, “Khwflja ‘Abdu '1-Karfm's 
hand is my hand,” and nothing more was said about it*. 

A 146, 4. 


* A 271, 5. 
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II. 

In desaibing Abii Sa'fd’s m37stical doctrines and their 
relation to the historical development of European 

scholars have hitherto relied almost exclusively on the 
quatrains which he is said to have composed and of which 
more than six hundred have been published^. As I have 
shown above (p. 4, note 3), it is doubtful whether Abd Sa'fd 
is the author of any of these poems, and we may be sure that 
in the mam they are not his work and were never even 
quoted by him. To repeat what has been already said, they 
form a miscellaneous anthology drawn from a great number of 
poets who flourished at different periods, and consequently 
they reflect the typical ideas of Persian mysticism as a whole. 

Abii Sa'ld helped to bring its peculiar diction and symbolism 
into vogue, by quoting §iifi poetry in his sermons and allowing 
it to be chanted in the saind‘, but we may hesitate to accept 
the view that he invented this style (which occurs, full-blown, 
in the odes of his contemporary, Bibd Edhi of Shirdz) or was 
the first to embody it in quatrains. 

The mysticism which ^ sa3dngs and sermons unfold has 
neither the precision of a treatise nor the coherence of a 
S3retem. It is experimental, not doctrinal or philosophical. It 
does not concern itself with abstract speculations, but sets 
forth in simple and untechnical language such principles and 
maxims as bear directly on the religious life and are the fruit 
of dearly-bought experience. As we read, we seem to hear 
the voice of the teacher addressing his' disciples and ex- 
pounding for their benefit the truths that had been revealed 
to him. Abii Sa'fd borrows much from his predecessors, 
sometimes mentioning them by name, but often appropriating 

^ 92 by H. £th4 u SttxmgsbmcMt der hSntgl. bayer. Akadetme der 
Wiss*nsohapen, fhilosophtsch-philologische Classe (1875), pp. 145-168 and 
(1878), pp. 38-70; 400 by Mawlavl ‘Abdu 'l-WaJU in the Journal of th* 
AtiaUe Soctefy of Bengal, vol. v. No. ii (December, 1909) and vol vn. 
No. 10 (November, 191 1) ; and x 12 by H D. Graves law m the same jonmal 
(according to an of^wmt given to me by the author m 19x3, which refers to 
‘Abdu l-Wali's work as "comparatively recent"; but I cannot find the 
article in the volumes issued in 19x2 and xgx3. It is entitled "Some new 
quatrains of Abfi Said ibn Abi 'l-Khair "). 
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their wisdom without a word of acknowledgement^. Amongst 
Moslems, this kind ot plagiarism is considered respectable, 
even when the culprit is not a saint. 

The sayings of Abii Sa‘fd include several definitions of 
§ii&sm, which it will be convenient to translate before going 
further. 

I. To lay aside what thou hast in thy head, to give what thou 
hast in thy hand, and not to recoil from whatsoever befalls thee®. 

3. §ufism is two things: to look m one direction and to hve m 
one way®. 

3. §iifism is a name attached to its object; when it reaches its 
ultimate perfection, it is God {Le. the end of Sdfism is that, for 
the §tifi, nothing should exist except God)*. 

4. It is glory in wretchedness and nches in poverty and 
lord^p in servitude and satiety in hunger and clothedness in 
nakedness and freedom m slavery and hfe in death and sweetness 
in bitterness®. 

5. The §iSfi is he who is pleased with all that God does, in order 
that God may be pleased with all that he does*. 

6. §tifism is patience under God's commanding and forbidding, 
and acquiescence and resignation in the events determined by 
divine providence’. 

7. §iifism is the will of the Creator concerning His creatures 
when no creature exists®. 

8. To be a §tifl is to cease from taking trouble {takaUuf) ; and 
there is no greater trouble for thee than thine own self {tu’i-yi tu), 
for when thou art occupied with th37self , thou remainest away from 
God®. 

9. He said, "Even this §tifism is polytheism {shirk).” "Why, 

^ One of his sayings, which is given both in Arabic and Persian and is 
ascribed to “a certain sage/* reveals the source (hitherto, I beheve, un- 
identified) of Sir William Jones's lines To an Infant newly bom: 

“ On parent's knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weepmg thou sat'st while all axound thee smiled; 

So live, that sinking in thy long last sleep. 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all axound thee weep." 

The onginal is in prose and runs as follows: "Thou wast bom weepmg, 
whilst thy folk smiled. Endeavour to die smiling, whilst thy folk weep** 
(A 317, 14), 

* A 373, 7. » A 373. 16. « A 375, IX. « A 380, 2. 

• A 381, 5. » A 383, 1. ® A 386, 4. • A 389, 16. 

X. s, n A 
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O Shaykh? ” they asked. He answered, “Because Sdfism consists 
in guarding the soul from what is other than God; and there is 
nothing other than God\ 

The quietism and pantheistic self-abandonment, on which 
these definitions lay so much stress, forms only the negative 
side of Abd Sa'id’s mjrstical teaching. His doctrine of fand, 
the passing-away from self, is supplemented by an equally 
characteristic positive element, of which I shah have more to 
say presently. Both aspects are indicated in the foUowing 
maxim; “A man ought to be occupied with two things: — ^he 
ought to put away ah that keeps him apart from God, and 
bring conifort to dervishes®.” 

Innumerable are the ways to God®, yet the Way is but a 
single step: "take one step out of thyself, that thou mayst 
arrive at God®.” To pass away from self is to reahse 

that self does not exist, and that nothing exists except God 
{taw^id). The Tradition, “He who knows himsdf knows his 
Lord,” signifies that he who knows himself as not-being 
{‘adam) knows God as Real Being (pujdd)^. This knowledge 
cannot be obtained through the intellect, since the Eternal 
and Uncreated is inaccessible to that which is created®; it 
cannot be learned, but is given by divine illumination. The 
organ which receives it is the "heart” or a spiritual 
faculty, not the heart of flesh and blood. In a remarkable 
passage Abd Sa'fd refers to a divine principle, which he caUs 
sirr AUah, i.e. the conscience or consciousness of God, and 
describes it as something which Gk>d communicates to the 
"heart.” 

Answering the question, “What is sincerity {ikhld?) ? ” he 
said: 

The Prophet has said that ikhUs is a divine sirr in man's heart 
and sod, which sirr is the object of His pure contemplatunx and 
is Tft plftnish ftd by God’s pure contemplation thereof. Whosoever 
declares God to be One, his bdief in the divine Unity depends on 
that sirr. 

» A 319, 8. » A 380. 6. * A 380, 9. * A 74, 13. 

» A 40*. 3 - * A 397 . 8 . 
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Being asked to define it, he continued as follows; 

That stJTisasubstanceof God’s grace (}aiifa) — ^forHeis gracious 
unto His servants (Koran, 42, 18) — and it is produced by 
the bounty and mercy of Giod, not by the acquisition and action of 
man. At first. He produces a need and longing and sorrow in man’s 
heart; then He contemplates that need and sorrow, and in His 
bounty and mercy deposits in that heart a spuitual substance 
(faUfcCj which is hidden from the knowledge of angel and prophet. 
That substance is called sirr AUah, and that is ikMds\...ThsA. pure 
stfr is the Beloved of Unitarians. It is immortal and does not 
become naught, since it subsists in God’s contemplation of it. It 
belongs to the Creator: the creatures have no part therein, and 
in the body it is a loan. Whoever possesses it is “living" {J^yy), 
and whoever lacks it is “animal’’ {^Myawdri). There is a great 
difierence between the “hving” and the “animal’’®. 

Students of medieval Chnstian mysticism will find many 
analogies to this sin AUah, e.g. the “synteresis" of Gerson 
and Eckhart’s “ spark ’’ or " groimd of the soul.” 

I will now translate some of Abii Sa'id's discourses and 
saynngs on the Way to God through self-negation. 

He was asked, “When shall a man be freed from his 
wants?" 

“When God shall free him,” he replied; “this is not effected by a 
man 's exertion, but by the grace and hdp of God. First of all. He 
brings forth in him the desire to attain this goal. Then He opens 
to him the gate of repentance {tawba). Then He throws him into 
self-mortification {tm^dhada), so that he continues to strive and, 
for a while, to pride himsdf upon his efforts, thinking that he is 
advancing or achieving something; but afterwards he falls into 
despair and feels no joy. Then he Imows that his work is not pore, 
but tainted, he repents of the acts of devotion which he had thought 
to be his own, and perceives that they were done by Gk)d’s grace 
and hdp, and that he was guilty of polytheism {shirk) in attributing 
them to his own exotion. When this becomes manifest, a fediog 
of joy enters his heart. Then God opens to him the gate of certainty 
{yaqin), so that for a time he takes anyrthing from any one and 
accepts contumdy and endures abasement, and knows for certain 

* A 383, 15. * A 385, 3. 
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by Whom it is brought to pass, and doubt concerning this is 
removed from his heart. Then God opens to him the gate of love 
(mahabba), and here too egoism shows itself for a time and he is 
exposed to blame (maldma), which means that in his love of God he 
meets fearlessly whatever may befall him and recks not of reproach ; 
but still he thinks ' I love * and finds no rest until he perceives that 
it is God who loves him and keeps him in the state of loving, and 
that this is the result of divine love and grace, not of his own 
endeavour Then God opens to him the gate of unity (fawhii) and 
causes him to know that all action depends on God Almighty, 
Hereupon he perceives that all is He, and aU is by Him, and all is 
His; that He has laid this self-conceit upon His creatures in order 
to prove them, and that He in His omnipotence ordains that they 
shall hold this false behef, because omnipotence is His attribute, 
so that when they regard His attributes they shall know that He is 
the Lord. What formerly was hearsay now becomes known to him 
intuitively as he contemplates the works of God. Then he entirely 
recognises that he has not the right to say ' T or 'mine.' At this 
stage he beholds his helplessness; desires fall away from him and 
he becomes free and calm. He wishes that which God wishes : his 
own wishes are gone, he is emancipated from his wants, and has 
gained peace and joy in both worlds.... First, action is necessary, 
then knowledge, in order that thou mayst know that thou knowest 
naught and art no one. This is not easy to know. It is a thing that 
cannot be rightly learned by instruction, nor sewn on with needle 
nor tied on with thread. It is the gift of God^.” 

The heart's vision is what matters, not the tongue’s speech. 
Thou wilt never escape from thy self {nafs) until thou slay it. To 
say " There is no god but AUah ” is not enough. Most of those who 
make the verbal profession of faith are polytheists at heart, and 
polytheism is the one unpardonable sin. Thy whole body is full of 
doubt and polytheism. Thou must cast them out in order to be at 
peace. XJntil thou deny thy self thou wilt never believe in God. 
Thy self, which is keeping thee far from God and saying, "So-and- ’ 
so has treated thee ill," "such and such a one has done well by 
thee," pomts the way to creatureliness ; and all this is polytheism. 
Nothing depends on the creatures, all depends on the Creator. 
This thou must know and say, and having said it thou must stand 

1 A 376, xi. 
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firm. To stand finn (tsHqdma) means that when thou hast said 
"One,” thou must never again say "Two ” Creator and creature 
are "Two.”.. .Do not double like a fox, that ye may suddenly 
start up in some other place : that is not nght faith. Say " Allah I ” 
and stand firm there. Standing finn is this, that when thou hast 
said "God” thou shouldst no more speak or thmk of created 
things, so that it is just as though they were not.. ..Love that One 
who does not cease to be when thou ceasest, in order that thou 
mayst be such a bemg that thou never wilt cease to be^ I 

So long as any one regards his punty and devotion, he says 
“Thou and I,” but when he considers exdusively the bounty and 
mercy of God, he says “Thoui Thoui” and then his wordiip* 
becomes a reality®. 

He was asked, “What is evil and what is the worst evil? ” 
He replied, “ Evil is ‘ thou ’ ; and the worst evil is ‘ thou,’ when 
thou faiowest it not®.” 

Abii Sa'ld’s belief that he had escaped from the prison of 
individuality was constantly asserting itself. Once he attended 
a party of mourners {ta'ziyd), where the visitors, as they 
arrived, were announced by a servant {nrn'arrif) who with a 
loud voice enumerated their titles of honour {alqdb) . "When Abii 
Sa'fd appeared, the wiw'am/ inquired how he shoiild announce 
him. " Go,” said he, “ and tell them to make way for Nobody, 
the son of Nobody®.” In speaking of himself, he never used the 
pronouns “I” or “we,” but invariably referred to himself as 
“they” {ishdn). The author of the apologises 

for having restored the customary form of speech, pointing 
out that if he had retained “they” in such cases, the meaning 
of the text would have been confused and unmtdiligible to 
most*. 

While the attaiiunent of selflessness is independent of 

^ A 371, 5 (abndged in translation). 

® Bandagi (Arabic *uM 4 tyya) is properly man's relation as a slave to his 
Lord Cf R. Hartmann, Al-^Kuschatris Barstellung des ^AflPums, p 5 foil. 

* A 410, 16 * A 403, 3. » A 348, 3. 

• A 12, 7 Probably for the same reason, Abd Sa'id discarded the im- 
perative, using the impersonal form instead (A 68, 12). He always said, 
'*It IS necessary to do so-and-so" {phunin bdyad hard), not “Do so-aad-so" 
{chunin bihun). 
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hiimaD initiative, the m 37 stic participates, to some extent, in 
the process by which it is attained. A power not his own 
draws him on towards the goal, but this divine attraction 
{kasMsh) demands, on his part, an inward striving (kiisMsA), 
without which there can be no vision {binisK)^. Dke many 
$dffs, Abd Sa'id admits freewill in practice but denies it in 
theory. As a spiritual director, he could not teach what, as a 
pantheist, he was bound to believe — ^that the only real agent 
is God. Spealdng from the standpoint of the religious law, he 
used often to say: “O Godl whatever comes from me to Thee 
I beseech Thee to forgive, and whatever comes from Thee to 
me. Thine is the praise® ! ” On the other hand, he says that 
had there been no sinners, God’s mercy would have been 
wasted®; and that Adam would not have been visited with 
the tribulation of sin unless forgiveness were the dearest of all 
things to God®. In the following passage he suggests that 
although sin is an act of disobedience to the divine com- 
mandment {amr), it is none the less determmed by the divine 
will (irdid). 

On the Day of Resurrection Iblis (Satan) will be brought to 
judgment with all the devils, and he wiU be charged with having 
led multitudes of people astray He will confess that he called on 
them to follow him, but will plead that they need not have done so. 
Then God will say, “ Let that pass 1 Now worship Adam, in order 
that thou mayst be saved.” The devils will implore biTn to obey 
and thereby deliver himself and them from torment, but Iblis 
will answer, weeping, “ Had it depended on my wiU, I would have 
worshipped Adam at the time when I was first bidden. God 
commands me to worship him, but does not will it. Had He willed 
it, 1 should have worshipped him then*.” 

It is significant that Abd Sa'fd lets Ibifs have the last word, 
whereas QalMj, who was faced with the same dilemma, 
insisted that the saint must fulfil the divine command {amr) 
at whatever cost of suffering to himself. 

The “inward striving" after selflessness is identical with 

‘ A 387, 9. * A 408, 14. * A 398, 10. * A 40X, 17. 

* A 332, 14. For a full discussion of fhe doctrine of amr and irdda see 
Jibssignon’s e^lion of tiie Xitdb at-fcmdstu, p. X45 foil. 
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the state which Abii Sa‘fd calls "want” (niydz). There is no 
way nearer to God than this^. It is described as a living and 
luminous fire placed by God in the breasts of His servants in 
order that their "self” {nafs) maybe burned; and when it has 
been burned, the fibre of "want” becomes the fibre of "longing” 
{shawq) which never dies, neither in this world nor in the next, 
and is only increased by vision®. 

Complete negation of individuality involves complete 
affirmation of the real and universal Self — a fact which is 
expressed by §iiffs in the formula, “Abiding after passing- 
away” {al-baqd ba'd al-fmd). The perfect m 3 retic abides in 
God, and yet (as Ru37sbroeck says) "he goes out towards 
created things in a spirit of love towards aU things, in the 
virtues and in works of righteousness*.” He is not an ecstatic 
devotee lost in contemplation of the Oneness, nor a saintly 
recluse shunning aU commerce with mankind, but a philan- 
thropist who in all his words and actions exhibits and difiuses 
amongst those around him the divine life with which he has 
been made one. “The true saint,” said Abii Sa'id, “goes in 
and out amongst the people and eats and sleeps with them 
and buys and sells in the market and marries and takes part 
in social intercourse, and never forgets God for a single 
moment*.” His ideal of charity and brotherhood was a noble 
one, however he may have abused it. He declared that there 
is no better and easier means of attaining to God than by 
bringing joy to the heairi of a Moslem®, and quoted with 
approval the saying of Abu ’l-‘Abbis BashshSr, “When a 
disciple performs an act of kindness to a dervish, it is better 
for him than a hundred genuflexions; and if he gives him a 
mouthful of food, it is better for him than a whole night spent 
in prayer*.” His purse was always open, and he never 
quarrelled with any one®, because he regarded all creatures 
with the eye of the Creator, not with the eye of the creatures®. 
When his followers wished to chastise a bigot who had cursed 

1 A 328, 10. 

* Cf, my MysHcs of p. foU 

* A 259, 5. ® A 380, u. 

’ A 306, 17; 220, 3. 


« A 388, 10. 

« A 329, 12. 
® A 382, 9. 
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him, he restrained them, saying, “God forbid! He is not 
cursing me, but he thinks that my belief is false and that his 
own belief is true: therefore he is cursing that false belief for 
God’s sake^.’’ He seldom preached on Koranic texts describing 
the pains of Hell, and in his last years, when reciting the Koran, 
he passed over all the “verses of torment’’ {dydt-i 'adhdb). “ O 
God ! ” he cried, “inasmuch as men and stones have the same 
value in Thy sight, feed the flames of Hell with stones and do 
not bum these miserable wretches® I ’’ Although Abd Sa'fd’s 
charity embraced all created beings, he makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the §iiffs and the rest of his fellow-men. The 
^dfls are God’s elect and are united by a spiritual affinity 
which is more binding than any ties of blood. 

Four thousand years before God created these bodies. He 
created the souls and kept them beside Himself and shed a light 
upon them He knew what quantity of light each soul received 
and He was showing favour to each in proportion to its illumina- 
tion. The souls remained all that time in the hght until they 
became fully nourished. Those who in this world hve m joy and 
agreement with one another must have been akin to one another 
in yonder place. Here they love one another and are called the 
friends of God, and they are brethren who love one another for 
God’s sake. These souls know each other by the smell, like horses. 
Though one be in the East and the other in the West, yet they feel 
joy and comfort in each other’s talk, and one who hves in a later 
generation than the other is instructed and consoled by the words 
of his friend*. 

Abii Sa'fd said: 

Whoever goes with me in this Way is my kinsman, even thoi^h 
he be many degrees removed from me, and whoever does not back 
me in this matter is nobody to me, even though he be one of my 
nearest rdatives*. 

To many Christians the description of Abii Sa'fd as a 
Moslem saint will seem doubly paradoxical. The Moham- 
medan notion of saintship, which is founded on ecstasy*, 

1 A ISO, 2 • A a6i, I ; 359, 15. * A 399, 14. 

* A 391, 12. ‘ See The Mysttes p, 120 foU. 
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justifies the noun; but we may still wonder that the adjective 
should be applied to a man who on one occasion cried 
out in a transport of enthusiasm, “There is nothing inside 
this coat except Allah^ 1 ” I need not discuss here the causes 
which gradually brought about such a revolution that, as 
Professor D. B. Macdonald says, “the devout life within 
the Muslim church led to a more complete pantheism than 
ever did the Christian trinity®.” At any rate, the question 
whether Abfi Sa'id was a Moslem cannot be decided against 
him on this count, unless we are prepared to excommuni- 
cate most of the samts, some of the profoundest theologians, 
and wellnigh all the earnestly religious thinkers of Islam. 
This was recognised by his orthodox opponents, who ignored 
his theosophical doctrines and attacked him as an inno- 
vator in matters connected with the religious law. Within 
reasonable limits, he might believe and say what he liked, 
they would take notice only of his overt acts. The following 
pages, which set forth his attitude towards positive religion, 
will prove to every impartial reader that in their treatment 
of heretics the medieval Christian divines had much to learn 
from their Moslem contemporaries. Upon toleration also ex 
Oriente lux. 

At the time of Abli Sa'fd’s residence in Nishiptir Shaykh Bfi 
'Abdallah Bikd was in the convent of Shaykh Abli 'Abd al- 
Rahinin al-Sulamf, of which he became the director after the death 
of Abd ‘Abd al-Rahmdn. (Bdkd is a village in the district of 
Shirwdn.) This Bd ‘Abdallah Bikd used frequently to talk with 
Shaykh Abd Sa'fd in a controversial spirit and ask him questions 
about the §dfi Path. One day he came to him and said, “ O Shaykh ! 
we see you doing some things that our Elders never did.” “'^at 
are these things? ” Abd Sa'fd inquired. “One of them,” said he, 
"is this, that you let the yotmg men sit beside the old and put the 
juniors on a level with their seniors in aU affairs and make no 
difference between them; secondly, you permit the young men to 
dance and sing; and thirdly, when a dervidi throws off his 
gab^dine (in ecstasy), you sometimes direct that it ^ould be 

^ H 6, 5. A 262, 5 

* The rtligiotts attitude and life in Islam, p 39. 
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given back to him, saying that the dervish has the best right to his 
own gaberdine. This has never been the practice of our Elders." " Is 
there anything else?” said Abd Sa'fd. “No,” he replied. Abd 
Sa'id said, "As regards the juniors and seniors, none of them is a 
junior in my opinion. When a man has once entered on the Path of 
§dfism, although he may be young, his seniors ought to consider 
that possibly he will receive in a single day what they have not 
received in seventy years. None who holds this belief will look 
upon any person as a junior. Then, as to the young men’s dancmg 
in the samd‘, the souls of yoimg men are not yet purged of lust: 
indeed it may be the prevailing element; and lust takes possession 
of all the limbs. Now, if a young dervish daps his hands, the lust 
of his hands will be dissipated, and if he tosses his feet, the lust of 
his feet will be lessened. When by this means the lust fails in their 
limbs, they can preserve themselves from great sins, but when 
all lusts are united (which God forfend I), they will sin mortally. 
It is better that the fire of their lust should be dissipated in the 
samd‘ than in something else. As regards the gaberdine which a 
dorvish throws off, its disposal rests with the whole company of 
dervishes and engages their attention. If they have no other 
garment at hand, they dothe him again in his own gaberdine, and 
thereby rdieve their minds from the burden of thinking about it. 
That dervidi has not taken back his own gaberdme, but the 
company of dervishes have given him their gaberdine and have 
thus freed their fninds from thought of him. Therefore he is 
protected by the spiritual concentration {himrUa) of the whole 
company. This gaberdine is not the same one which he threw away." 
Bd 'Abdallah B^kd said, "Had I never seen the Shaykh, I should 
never have seen a real §dfiK” 

This interesting passage represents Abd Sa'fd as having 
departed in certain respects from the ancient Sdfistic tradition. 
His innovations, by destroying the influence and authority of 
the more experienced dervishes, would naturally tend to relax 
discipline. Early Sdfi writers, c.g. Sarrdj, Qushayrf, and 
Hujwiri, do not agree with him in thinking that the practice 
of samd* is beneficial to the young; on the contrary, they urge 
the necessity of taking care lest novices should be demoralised 


^ A 269^ 2. 
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by it. According to the same writers, the doctiines of §Tifism 
axe contained m, and derived from, the Koran and the 
Traditions, of which the true meaning has been mystically 
revealed to the §Tif£s alone. This theory concedes aH that 
Moslems claim as to the unique authority of the Koran and 
reduces the difference between Moslem and §Tiff to a question 
of interpretation. Abii Sa'id, however, found the source of his 
doctrme in a larger revelation than the Word which was given 
to the Prophet. 

The author of the Asrdr says: 

My grandfather, Shaykhu l-Isldm Abh Sa'id, rdates that one 
day, whilst Abti Sa'id was preaching in NfshdpiSr, a learned theo- 
logian who was present thought to himselt that such doctrine is 
not to be found in the seven sevenths (».c. the whole) of the Koran. 
Abti Sa'id immediately turned towards him and said, " Doctor, thy 
thought is not hidden from me. The doctrme that I preach is 
contained in the eighth seventh of the Koran.” “What is that? ” 
the theologian inquired. Abti Sa'id answered: “The seven sevenths 
are, 0 AposUe, deliver the message that haHh been sent down to 
thee (Kor. 5, 71), and the eighth seventh is. He revealed unto His 
servant that which He revealed (Kor. 53, 10). Ye imagine that 
the Word of God is of fixed quantity and extent. Nay, the 
infinite Word of God that was sent down to Mohammed is the 
whole seven sevenths of the Koran; but that which He causes to 
come into the hearts of His servants does not admit of being 
numbered and limited, nor does it ever cease. Every moment 
there comes a messenger from Him to the hearts of His servants, 
as the Prophet declared, saying, 'Beware of the clairvoyance 
(firdsa) of the true believer, for venly he sees by the light of God.' ” 
Then Abli Sa'id quoted the verse: 

Thou art my soul’s joy, known by vision, not by hearsay. 

Of what use is hearsay to one who hath vision? 

In a Tradition (he went on) it is slated that the Guarded Tablet 
{Uaehri is so broad that a fleet Arab horse would not be 

able to cross it in four years, and the writing thereon is finer than 
a hair. Of all the writing which covers it only a single line has been 

1 MohamniedaaB believe tbat everythiag that shall happen till the Last 
Day is inscnbed on a Tablet under the Throne of God. 
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communicated to God’s creatures. That little keeps in 
perplexity until the Resurrection. As for the rest, no one knows 
an3rthing about it*. 

Here Abii Sa'fd sets aside the partial, finite, and temporal 
revelation on which Islam is built, and appeals to the universal, 
infinite, and everlasting revelation which the Sfifife find in 
their hearts. A.S a rule, even the boldest MnhaTnTnpdgn 
mystics shrink from uttering such a challenge. So long as the 
inner light is regarded only as an interpreter of the written 
revelation, the supremacy of the latter is nominally main- 
tained, though m fact almost any doctrine can be foisted upon 
it: this is a very different thing from claiming that the inn^r 
light transcends the Prophetic Law and poss e ss *^ full 
authority to make laws for itself. Abfi Sa'fd does not say 
that the partial and universal revelations are in conflict with 
each other- he does not repudiate the Koran, but he dAniPc 
that it is the final and absolute standard of divine truth. He 
often quotes Koranic verses in support of his th pos f^ pb i ca l 
views. Only when the Book fails him need he confound his 
critics by alleging a secret communication which he has 
received from the Author. 

The foregoing anecdote prepares us for mysticism of an 
advanced and antinomian t3q)e. Not that Abii Sa'fd acted in 
logical accordance with his b^efs. With one exception, which 
will be noted presently, he omitted no rdigious observance 
that a good Moslem is required to perform. But while he thus 
shielded himself under the law, he showed in word and deed 
how little he valued any external ceremony or traditional 
dogma. 

There was at Ql. m a venerable Imclm, whose name was 
Khwija Muhammad Qi’inf. When Abd Sa'fd arrived at Qd’in, 
Khwija Muhammad spent most of his time in waiting upon fiim 
and he used to attend all the parties to which Abd Sa'fd was 
invited. On one of these occasions, during the samd‘ which 
followed the feast, Abd Sa'fd and aU the company had into 
transports of ecstasy. The muezzin gave the call to noonday 


‘ H 49, az. A. 132, 3. 
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prayers, but Abii Sa'ld remained in the same rapture and the 
dervishes contmued to dance and diout. "Prayers! Prayers!” 
cried the Imim Muhammad Qa’ini. “We are at prayers,” said Abii 
Sa'id, whereupon the ImSm left them m order to take part m the 
prayer-service. When Abd Sa'id came out of his trance, he said, 
"Between its rising and settmg the sim does not shme upon a 
more venerable and learned man than this ” — ^meaning Muham- 
mad Qd’ini — "but his knowledge of Sdfism is not so much as the 
tip of a hair\” 

Although it would be wrong to use this story as evidence 
of Abii Sa'fd’s habitual practice, we may at least affirm that 
in his eyes the essence of prayer was not the formal act, but 
the “passing away from self” which is completely attained in 
ecstasy. "Endeavour,” he said, "to have a mystical experi- 
ence {wdrid), not a devotional exercise {wiri)^.’’ One day he 
said to a dervish, who in order to show the utmost respect 
stood before him in the attitude of prayer, "This is a very 
respectful posture, but thy not-being would be still better®.” 

He never made the pilgrimage to Mecca, which every 
Moslem is bound to make at least once. Many Sdfis who 
would have gladly dispensed with this semi-pagan rite 
allegorised it and attached a m3rstical significance to each of 
the various ceremonies®, but they saved their orthodoxy at 
the expense of their principles. Abii Sa'id had no such 
reputation to keep up. His refusal to perform the ^Jaj j is not 
so surprising as the contemptuous language in which he refers 
to one of the five main pillars of Islam. 

Abii Sa'fd was asked, “Who has been thy Pfr? for every Pir 
has had a Pir to instruct hun; and how is it that thy neck is too 
big for thy diirt-coUar, while other Pits have emaciated them- 
selves by austerities? And why hast thou not performed the 
Pilgrimage, as they have done? ” He rqiUed, "Who has been my 
Pfr? This (doctrine that I teach) is part of whai my Lord hath 

» A 293, 12. 

» A 403, 15. • A 375. 13 - 

* Cf Ka^f al-Ma^iSb (traaslatiiOii), p. 327 fol., Kitdb ed-Luma', Z72, 
3 fcdl The allegorical iiiteipretatio& of the Pilgrimage seems to have been 
borrowed by the §dfis from the IsmS,'llIs. See Professor Browne’s Literary 
History of Psrna, vol. n, p. 241 foil. 
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taugU me (Kor. 12, 37). How is it that my neck is too big for my 
shirt-collar? I marvel how there is room for my neck in the seven 
heavens and earths after all that God hath bestowed upon me. 
Why have I not performed the Pilgrimage? It is no great matter 
that thou shouldst tread under thy feet a thousand miles of ground 
in order to visit a stone house. The true man of God sits where he 
is, and the Bayt al-Ma‘m&r^ comes several times in a day and night 
to visit him and perform the circumambulation above his head. 
Look and see!” All who were present looked and saw it®. 

The mystic’s pilgrimage takes place within himself®. “If 
God sets -^e way to Mecca before any one, that person has 
been cast out of the Way to the Truth*.” Not content with 
encouraging his disciples to neglect the 5ajj, Abd Sa'fd used 
to send those who thought of performing it to visit the tomb 
of Abu ’1-Fa41 ^asan at Sarakhs, bidding them circum- 
ambulate it seven times and consider that their purpose was 
accomplished®. One sees what a menace to Mohammedan 
institutions the cult of the saints had already become. 

The saint lost in contemplation of God knows no religion, 
and it is often his fate to be classed with the freethinkers 
{zanddiqa), who, from the Moslem point of view, are wholly 
irreligious, though some of thenf acknowledge the moral law. 
Abd Sa'fd said, “Whoever saw me in my first state became a 
siddiq, and whoever saw me in my last state became a zindiq^," 
meaning that those who accus^ him of being a freethinker 
thereby made themselves guilty of the very thing which they 
imputed to him. I will translate the biographer’s commentary 
on this saying. 

His first state was sdf-mortification and asceticism, and since 
most men look at the surface and regard the outward form, th^ 
saw the austerity of his life and how painfully he advanced on the 
Way to God, and their sincere belief {sidq) in this Way was in- 
creased and they attained to the degree of the Sincere (siddiqdn). 
His last state was contemplation, a state in which the fruit of sdf- 

1 The celestial archetype of the Ka'ba. See E. J. W. Gibb, Htsfory of 
Ottomcm Poetry, vol 1, p. 37. 

» A 347, 7. * A 360, II. 

* H 15, la. • A 41, 19. 


* A 374, 15. 
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mortification is gathered and the complete unveiling (kashf) comes 
to pass; accordingly, eminent mystics have said that states of 
contemplation are the heritage of acts of self-mortification (of- 
mushdhaddt mawdrithu *l-mi4jdhadd£). Those who saw him in this 
state, which is necessarily one of enjoyment and happiness, and 
were ignorant of his former state denied that which was true 
[haqq); and whoever denies the Truth {^aq^ is a freethinker 
(zindiq). There are many analogies to this in the sensible world. 
For example, when a man seeks to win the favour of a king and to 
become his companion and intimate friend, before attaining to 
that rank he must suffer all sorts of tribulation and patiently 
endure injuries and insults from high and low, and submit with 
cheerfulness to maltreatment and abuse, giving fair words in 
return for foul; and when he has been honoured with the king's 
approval and has been admitted to his presence, he must serve 
him assiduously and hazard his life in order that the king may place 
confidence in him. But after he has gamed the king's confidence 
and intimacy, all this hard and perilous service belongs to the past. 
Now aU is grace and bounty and favour; everywhere he meets with 
new pleasures and delights; and he has no duty but to wait upon 
the Idng always, from whose palace he cannot be absent a single 
moment by day or night, in order that he may be at hand when- 
ever the king desires to teU him a secret or to honour him with a 
place by his side^ 

Asceticism and positive religion are thus relegated to the 
lower planes of the mystical Hfe. The $iiff needs them and 
must hold fast to them while he is serving his spiritual 
apprenticeship and also during the noiddle stage which is 
marked by longer or shorter intervals of illumination; but in 
his "'last state," when the imveUing is completed, he has no 
further use for ascetic practices and religious forms, for he 
lives in permanent communion with God Himself, This leads 
directly to antinomianism, though in theory the saint is 
above the law rather than against it. One who sees the reality 
within cannot judge by appearances. Being told that a 
disciple of his was lying blind-drunk on a certain road, Abii 
SaTd said, "Thank God that he has fallen on the way, not 


^ A 42, X. 
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ofE the Wayi.” Some one asked him, "Are the men of God in 
the mosque? ” “They axe in the tavern too,” he replied*. 

His pantheistic vision blotted out the Mohammedan 
afterworld with its whole system of rewards and punishments. 
“Whoever knows God without mediation worships TTim 
without recompense*.” There is no HeU but selfhood, no 
Paradise but selflessness . “ Hell is where thou art and Paradise 
where thou art not^.” He quoted the Tradition, “My people 
shall be split into more than seventy sects, of which a single 
one shall be saved, while the others shall be in the Fire,” and 
added, “that is to say, in the fire of their own sdves®.” 

As I have already remarked, Abii Sa'id speaks with two 
voices: now as a theosophist, now as a Moslem. Hence the 
same terms bear their ordinary religious meaning in one 
passage and axe explained m3retically in another, while the 
purest pantheism runs side by side with popular theology. To 
our minds it seems absurd to suppose that he believed in both ; 
yet probably he did, at least so far as to have no dififlculty in 
accepting the Mohammedan scheme when it suited him. For 
example, he preaches the doctrine of the intercession of saints, 
in which (though the Koran does not support it) Paradise, 
Hell, the Day of Judgment, etc , axe what the Koran says 
they are. A few of his sayings on this subject may be quoted 
here, especially as it is closely connected with his miracles and 
legend which will be discussed in the following pages. 

The man who is being carried off to HeU wiU see a light from 
afar. He will ask what it is and wiU be told that it is the light of 
such and such a Pfr. He wiU say, “In our world I used to love 
him.” The wind wiU bear his words to the ears of that Pfr, who wiU 
plead for him in the divine presence, and God wiU rdease the 
sinner on account of the intercession of that holy man*. 

Whoever has seen me and has done good work for my family 
and disciples will be under the diadow of my intercession here- 
after’. 

I have prayed God to forgive my neighbours on the left, on the 

>• H 76, 7. * A 373, 4. » A 406, 1. 

* A a66, 16; 375, 16. » A 393, 16. 

• A 380, x6. ’ A 418, 4. 
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right, in front, and behind, and He has forgiven them for my sake.” 
Then he said, “My neighbours are Balkh and Merv and NfshSpiir 
and Herdt. I am not speaking of those who live here (Mayhana)^” 

“ I need not say a word on behalf of those around me. If any 
one has mounted an ass and passed by the end of this street, or has 
passed my house or will pass it, or if the light of my candle falls 
on him, the least thing that God wUl do with him is that He will 
have mercy upon him®.” 


III. 

$Tifism is at once the rehgious philosophy and the popular 
religion of Islam. The great Mohammedan mystics are also 
saints. Their lives belong to the Legend and contain, besides 
their lofty and abstruse speculations, an account of the 
miracles which they wrought. Tliey are the object of endless 
worship and adoration, their tombs are holy shrines whither 
men and women come as pilgrims to beseech their all- 
powerful aid, their relics bring a blessing that only the rich 
can buy. Whilst still living, they are canonised by the people; 
not posthumously by the Church. Their title to saintship 
depends on a peculiarly intimate relation to God, which is 
attested by fits of ecstasy and, above all, by* thaumaturgic 
gifts (kardnuU *• ;^ap»<r/uara, grazic). Belief in such gifts is 
almost universal, but there is disagreement as to the import- 
ance which should be attached to them. The higher doctrine, 
that they are of small value in comparison with the attain- 
ment of spiritual perfection, was ignored by the mass of 
Moslems, who would have considered a saint without miracles 
to be no saint at all. Miracles there must be; if the holy man 
failed to supply them, they were invented for him. It is vain 
to inquire how far the mirados of Abfi Sa‘fd may have been 
the work of popular imagination, but the following extracts 
show that the question is not an irrelevant one, even if -we 
take for granted the reality of these occult and mysterious 
powers. 

It is related by Ustid 'Abdu '1-Ra]t)im&n, who was Abri 

^ A 418, 6, ‘A 418, 9. 
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Sa'ld's principal Koran-reader {muqrt), that when Abii Sa'fd 
was living in Nlshdpiir a man came to him and saluted him 
and said: 

I am a stranger here. On my arrival I found the whole dty 
full of thy fame. They tell me thou art a man who has the gift of 
miracles and does not hide it. Now show me one.” Abd Sa^fd 
replied: "When I was at Amul with Abu l-'Abbds Qassib, some 
one came to him on the same errand and dtoanded of him the 
same thing which you have ]ust demanded of me. He answered, 
' What do you see that is not miraculous? A butcher's son {pisar-4 
qa§sdbi)f whose father taught him his own trade, has a vision, is 
enraptured, is brought to Baghdad and falls in with Shaykh ShibH ; 
from Baghdad to Mecca, from Mecca to Medina, from Medina to 
Jerusalem, where Kha<Jir appears to him, and God puts it in 
Khadir's heart to accept him as a disciple ; then he is brought back 
here and multitudes turn towards hun, coming forth from taverns 
and renouncing wickedness and taking vows of penitence and 
sacrificing wealth. Filled with bummg love they come from the 
ends of the world to seek God from me. What miracle is greater 
than this? ' The man rephed that he wished to see a miracle at the 
present moment. ' Is it not a miracle,' said Abu 'l-'Abb&s, * that a 
goat-kdler's son is sitting in the seat of the mighty and that he 
does not sink into the earth and that this wall does not fall upon 
him and that this house does not tumble over his head? Without 
goods and gear he possesses saintship, and without work or means 
of support he receives his daily bread and feeds many people. Is 
not all this a gift of miracles? ' Good sir (Abti Sa'id continued), 
your experience with me is the same as that man's with Abu 
VAbbds Qassdb.” " O Shaykh ! ” said he, " I ask thee for mirades 
and thou teUest of Shaykh Abu '1- Abbds.” Abti Sa'fd said, 
"‘Whosoever belongs entirely to the Giver {Karim), all his acts are 
gifts {kardmd£)y 

Then he smiled and said in verse: 

Every wind that comes to me from the region of Bukhdri 
Breathes the perfume of roses and musk and the scent of jessamine. 
Every man and woman on whom that wind is blowing 
Thinks it is surely blowing from Khoten. 

Nay, nay I From Khoten blowelh no such ddicious gale: 
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That wind is coming from the presence of the Beloved. 

Each night I gaze towards Yemen, that thou mayst nse; 

For thou art Suhayl (Canopus), and Suhayl rises from Yemen. 
Adored One ! I endeavour to hide thy name from all. 

In order that thy name may not come into folk’s mouths; 

But whether I will or no, whenever I speak to any one. 

Thy name is the first word that comes to my hps. 

When God makes a man pure and separates him from his 
selfhood, all that he does or abstains from doing, all that he sa}^ 
and all that he feels becomes a wondrous gift (kardmdt). God bless 
Mohammed and the whole of his Family^. 

In another passage the extraordinary feats performed by 
saints are reduced to their proper insignificance. 

They said to him, "So-and-so walks on the water." He 
replied, “ It is easy enough: frogs and waterfowl do it.” They 
said, “So-and-so files in the air.” "So do birds and insects,” 
he replied. They said, "So-and-so goes from one town to 
another in a moment of time." “Satan,” ho rejoined, “goes 
in one moment from the East to the West. Things like these 
have no great value " ; and he proceeded to give the definition 
of the true saint which has been quoted already* — a man who 
lives in friendly intercourse with his feUow-creatures, yet is 
never forgetful of God®. 

Abii Sa'fd looked with disfavour on the composition of 
marvellous tales concerning himself. One day he summoned 
his famulus, Khwdja ‘Abdu '1-Karfm, and inquired what he 
had been doing. 'Abdu 'l-Karfm answered that he had been 
writing some anecdotes of his master for a certain dervish who 
wanted them. "O ‘Abdu ’l-Karfm!" said the Shaykh, "do 
not be a writer of anecdotes: be such a man that anecdotes 
will be told of thee.” The biographer observes that Abti Sa'fd's 
fear lest a legend of his miracles should be published and widely 
circulated accords with the practice of the most eminent $fiffs, 
who have always concealed their m 3 ^tical experiences®. Abd 
Sa'fd placed the hidden and unrecognised saint above the 
saint manifest and known to the people : the former is he whom 
God loves, the latter he who loves God®. 

® A 369, 5. » See p. 55. * A 258, ij . * A 243, i8. » A 381, 1, 
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Such protests may have retarded, although they did not 
check, the constantly increasing glorification of popidar saints 
by themselves and their devotees. At any rate, the ancient 
Ijves of Abii Sa'fd are modest and subdued if we compare 
them with some famous legends of the same kind. 

As I have mentioned, his recorded miracles axe mostly 
instances of firdsa, a term equivalent to clairvoyance. Being 
an effect of the light which God sets in the purified heart, 
firdsa is reckoned among the “gifts” (Jiardwidt) of the saint and 
is accepted as evidence of hohness. There were two friends, a 
tailor and a weaver, who obstinately asserted that Abii Sa'fd 
was an impostor. One day they said, “This man pretends to 
have the gift of miracles. Let us go to him, and if he knows 
what trade each of us follows, we shall then know that his 
claim is true.” They disguised themselves and went to the 
Shaykh. As soon as his eye fell on them, he said: 

On the fdak are two craftsmen^ 

One a tailor, one a weaver. 

Then he said, pointing to the tailor: 

This one fashions robes for princes. 

And pointing to the weaver: 

This one weaves black woollens only. 

Both were covered with confusion and fell at the Shaykh’s 
feet and repented of their disbelief*. 

Moslems attribute to Jirdsa, and therefore to a divine 
source, all the phenomena of telepathy, thought-reading, and 
second sight. In the course of tMs essay I have had occasion 
to translate several testimonies that Abii Sa'fd was richly 
endowed with these “gifts” and that he made his reputation 
as a saint by exhibiting them in public. That he really pos- 
sessed them or, at least, persuaded a great number of people 
to think so, is beyond dispute — otherwise, traditions attesting 

^ Tlxe fcUak is a pole oa which the feet are tied when bastinado is 
administered The words “on the/a^a^” refer, no doubt, to the anxious 
suspense in which the two scepticsjawaited the result of their experiment, 
Cf. our phrase “on the rack." 

* A 240, 9. 
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them woTild not have occupied so much of his legend; but 
when we come to examine particular cases, we find that the 
evidence is weak from a scientific point of view as well as on 
common grounds of probability. Such considerations, I need 
hardly say, not only have no influence upon the Moslem's 
belief in occult phenomena but do not even enter his mind. 
Many stories illustrating Abfi Sa'fd’s powers of firdsa occur in 
the preceding pages, and it would be useless to give further 
specimens. The following extracts commemorate some 
miracles of a different class. 

In Nishipiir there hved a woman of noble family, whose name 
was fdii Nfli. She was a great ascetic, and on account of her piety 
the people of Nfshdpiir used to seek blessings from her. It was 
forty years since she had gone to the warm baths or set foot 
outside of her house. When Abii Sa'id came to Nishipiir and the 
report of his miracles spread through the city, she sent a nurse, 
who always waited upon her, to hear hun preach. “Remember 
what he sajis," said she, “and tell me when you come back.” The 
nurse, on her return, could recollect nothing of Abi Sa'fd’s dis- 
course, but repeated to her mistress some bacchanahan verses she 
had heard him reate^. fshi cried, “ Go and wash your mouth 1 Do 
ascetics and divines speak such words as these? ’’ Now, fdii was 
in the habit of making eye-salves which she gave to the people. 
That night she saw a frightful thing in her sleep and started up. 
Both her eyes were aching. She treated them with eye-salves, but 
was no better; she betook herself to all the ph 3 rsicians, but found 
no cure: she moaned in pain twenty days and nights. Then one 
night she slept and dreamed that if she wished her eyes to be 
better, must satisfy the Shaykh of Mayhana and win his 
exalted favour. Next day she put in a purse a thousand dirhems, 
which she had received as alms, and bade the nurse take it to Abl 
Sa'id and present it to him as soon as he should have finished his 
sermon. When the nurse laid it before him, he was using a tooth- 
pick— for it was his rule that at the end of the sermon a disciple 
brought some bread and a toothpick, which he would use after 
eating the bread. He said to her, as she was about to depart, 
" Come, nurse, -take this toothpick and give it to thy lady. Tell her 

* I have not attempted to translate this Its general drift is plain, 
but there are textual difficulties. 
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that she must stir some water with it and then wash her eyes with 
the water, in order that her outward eye may be cured. And tell 
her to put out of her heart all suspicious and unfriendly feelings 
towards the Stiffs, in order that her inward eye too may be cured." 
Ishf carefully followed his directions. She dipped the toothpick 
in water and washed her eyes and was cured immediately. Next 
day she brought to the Shaykh all her jewelry and ornaments and 
dresses, and said, '* 0 ShayUi * I have repented and have put every 
hostile feeling out of my heart." ''May it bring thee blessing! " 
said he, and bade them conduct her to the mother of Bd Tdhir^, 
that she might robe her in the gaberdme {khirqa). Ishf went in 
obedience to his command and donned the gaberdine and busied 
herself with serving the women of this fraternity (the Stiffs). She 
gave up her house and goods, and rose to great eminence in this 
Path, and became a leader of the §iiffs®. 

During the time when Abd Sa'fd was at Nfshdpdr, disciples 
came to him of all sorts, well and ill bred. One of his converts was 
a rough peasant with iron-soled momtain-shoes, which made a 
disagreeable noise whenever he entered the monastery; he was 
always knockmg them against the wall and annoying the §tiffs by 
his rudeness and violence. One day the Shaykh called him and 
said, "You must go to a certain valley (whidi he named — ^it lies 
between the hills of Nfshdpdr and Tds, and a stream descending 
from it falls into the Nfshdplir river). After going some distance 
you will see a big rock. You must perform an ablution on the bank 
of the stream and a prayer of two genuflexions on the rock, and 
wait for a friend of mine, who will come to you. Give him my 
greeting, and there is something I wish you to teU him, for he is 
a very dear friend of mine: he has been with me seven years." 
The dervish set off with the utmost eagerness, and all the way he 
was thinking that he was going to see one of the saints or one of the 
Forty Men who are the pivot of the world and upon whom 
depends the order and harmony of human affairs. He was sure 
that the holy man's blessed look would fall on him and make his 
fortune both in this world and in the next. When he came to the 
place indicated by the Shaykh, he did what the Shaykh had 
ordered; then he waited a while. Suddenly there was a dreadful 
clap and the mountain quaked. He looked and saw a black dragon, 

* The eldest son of Abii Sa*fd, a A 91, 18. 
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the largest he had ever seen : xts body filled the whole space between 
two mountains. At the sight of it his spirit fled; he was unable to 
move and fell senseless to the earth. The dragon advanced slowly 
towards the rock, on which it laid its head reverently. After a 
little while, the dervish recovered hunself somewhat, and observing 
that the dragon had come to a halt and was motionless, he said, 
though in his terror he scarcely knew what he said, " The Shaykh 
greets thee.” The dragon with many signs of reverence began to 
rub its face in the dust, whilst tears rolled from its eyes. This, and 
the fact that it attempted nothing against him, persuaded the 
dervish that he had been sent to meet the dragon; he therefore 
ddivered the Shaykh’s message, which it received with great 
humility, rubbing its face in the dust and weeping so much that 
the rock where its head lay became wet. Having heard all, it went 
away. As soon as it was out of sight, the dervish came to himself 
and once more fell in a swoon. A long time passed before he 
revived. At last he rose and slowly descended to the foot of the 
hiU. Then he sat down, picked up a stone, and beat the iron off his 
dogs. On returning to the monastery, he entered so quietly that 
none was aware of his commg, and spoke the salaam in such a low 
voice that he was barely heard. When the elders saw his behaviour, 
they desired to know who was the Pir to whom he had been sent; 
they wondered who in half a day had wrought in his pupil a change 
that can generally be produced only by means of long and severe 
disdpline. When the dervish told the story, every one was 
amazed. The elder Stiffs questioned the Shaykh, whoreplied, “Yes, 
for seven years he has been my friend, and we have found spiritual 
joy in eaA other’s sodety.” After that day none ever saw the 
dervish behave rudely or heard him speak loudly. He was entirdy 
reformed by a single attention which the Shaykh bestowed on 
him^ 

When Shaykh Abd Sa’fd was at Nfshipdr, holding splendid 
feasts and musical entertainments and continually regaling the 
dervishes with luxurious viands, such as fat fowls and Imzlna 
and sweetmeats, an arrogant ascetic came to him and said, “O 
Shaykh 1 1 have come in order to challenge you to a forty days’ 
fast (chihSa).” The poor man was ignorant of the Shaykh’s 
novitiate and of his forty years’ austerities: he fanded that the 

^ A 128, IX. 
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Shaykh had alwa37s lived in this same manner. He thon^t to 
himsdf, " I will chasten him with hunger and put him to shame in 
the eyes of the people, and then I shall be the object of their 
regard.” On hearing his challenge, the Shaykh said, “May it be 
blessed i ” and spread his prayer-rug. His adversary did the like, 
and they both sat down side by side. While the ascetic, in accord- 
ance with the practice of those who keep a fast of forty days, was 
eating a certain amount of food, the Shaykh ate nothing; and 
thoug^i he never once broke his fast, every morning he was stronger 
and fatter and his complexion grew more and more ruddy. All tibe 
time, by his orders and under his eyes, the dervishes feasted 
luxuriously and indulged m the samd‘, and he himself danced with 
them. His state was not changed for the worse in any respect. The 
ascetic, on the other hand, was daily becoming feebler and thinner 
and paler, and the sight of the delicious viands which were served 
to the Sdfis in his presence worked more and more upon him. At 
length he grew so weak that he could scarcely rise to perform the 
obligatory prayers. He repented of his presumption and confessed 
his ignorance. When the forty days were finished, the Shaykh said, 
" I have complied with your request : now you must do as I say.” 
The ascetic acknowledged this and said, "It is for the Shaykh to 
command.” The Shaykh said, "We have sat forty da 3 rs and eaten 
nothing and gone to the privy: now let us sit forty ^ys and eat 
and never go to the privy.” His adversary had no choice but to 
accept the challenge, but he thought to himself that it was im- 
possible for any human being to do such a things. 

In the end, of course, the Shaykh proves to be an overman, 
and the ascetic becomes one of his disciples. 

It is related that an eminent ShaylA who lived in Abd 
Sa'fd’s time went on a warlike expedition to Rdm (Asia Minor) , 
accompanied by a number of §dfls. Whilst he was marcbin g 
in that country, he saw Iblfs. "0 accursed onel" he cried, 
"what art thou doing here? — ^for thou canst not cherish any 
design against us.” Iblfs replied that he had come thither 
involuntarily. “I was passing by Mayhana,” said he, "and 
entered the town. Shaykh Abd Sa'fd came out of the mosque. 
I met him on the way to his house and he gave a sneeze which 
cast me here®." 

» A i6o. i8. 


* A 361. 5. 
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A tomb and sepulchre {furbati u mashhadi) was the only 
memorial of Abii Sa'id in his native town that the Ghuzz 
hordes did not utterly destroy^. Concerning his relics, that is 
to say, garments and other articles which were venerated on 
account of some circumstance that gave them a pecuhar 
sanctity or simply because they once had belonged to him, we 
find valuable details in three passages of the Asrdr, 

One day, whilst Shaykh Abfi Sa'id was preaching at Nishaptir, 
he grew warm in his discourse and being overcome with ecstasy 
exclaimed, “There is naught withm this vest {juhhd) except 
Allah!" Simultaneously he raised his forefinger {angusM4 
musahbiha), which lay on his breast underneath Hiejuhba, and his 
blessed finger passed through \hQjubba and became visible to all. 
Among the Shaykhs and Imams present on that occasion were Abii 
Muhammad Juwajnf, Abu 1-Qasim Qushayri, Isma'il Sabtini, and 
others whom it would be tedious to enumerate. None of them, on 
hearing these words, protested or silently objected. All were 
beside themselves, and following the Shaykh 's example they flung 
away their gaberdines {khirqahd). When the Shaykh descended 
from the pulpit, hisjubba and their gaberdines were tom to pieces 
(and distributed)* The Shaykhs were unammously of opinion that 
the piece of silk {kazhpdra) which bore the mark of his blessed 
finger should be tom off from the breast of ihajubba and set apart, 
in order that in the future all who came or went might pay a visit 
to it. Accordingly, it was set apart just as it was, with the cotton 
and lining, and remained in the possession of Shaykh Abu 1-Fatb 
and his family. Those who came from all parts of the world as 
pilgrims to Mayhana, after having visited his holy shrine used to 
visit that piece of silk and the other memorials of the Shaykh and 
used to see the mark of his finger, until the Ghuzz invasion, when 
that blessing and other precious blessings of his were lost*. 

Bfi Nasr Shirwdnf, a rich merchant of Nishipfir, was converted 
by Abfi Sa'fd. He gave the whole of his wealth to the Siifis and 

* A 6, 4. 

* "The tearing up and distiibuting is to distribute the blessing that is 

supposed to cleave to them from having boon worn by some one in an 
especially blessed state. So the garments of saints acquire miraculous power ; 
compare Elijah's mantle" (Prof. D. B. Macdonald in JRAS, 1902, p, xo; see 
also Kichaxd Hartmann, AUKttsohairts DarsUllung des $ 4 fttums, p. 141 foil, 
and cf pp. 43 and 58 supra)] * A 262, 5. 
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showed the utmost devotion to the Shaykh When the latter left 
Nidiapdr to return to Mayhana, he bestowed on B6 Nasr a green 
woollen mantle {labdcha) of his own, saymg, "Go to thy coimtry 
and set up my banner there " Accordmgly B6 Nasr went back to 
Shirwdn, became the director and chief of the Stiffs m that region, 
and built a convent, which exists to-day and is known by his name. 
The Shaykh's mantle is still preserved in the convent, where Bti 
Nasr deposited it. Every Friday at prayer-time the famulus hangs 
it from a high place in the buildmg, and when the people come out 
of the Friday mosque they go to the convent and do not return 
home until they have paid a visit to the Shaykh’s mantle. No 
citizen neglects this observance. If at any time famme, pestilence, 
or other calamity befall the country, they place the mantle on 
their heads and carry it afield, and the whole population go forth 
and reverently invoke its mtercession. Then God, the glorious and 
exalted, m His perfect bounty and in honour of the Shaykh 
removes the calamity from them and brings their desires to pass. 
The inhabitants of tiiat country say that the mantle is a proved 
antidote {tirydk-t mujarrab) and they make immense offerings to 
the followers of the Shaykh. At the present time, through the 
blessings of the Shaykh's spirit (himma) and the people's excellent 
belief in the §dffs, this provmce can show more than four hundred 
well-known monasteries, where dervishes obtain refreshment^. 

When the fame of Abti SaTd reached Mecca, the Shaykhs of the 
Holy City, wishing to know what kind of man he was, sent Bii 
'Amr Bashkhwanf, who was a great ascetic and had resided in 
Mecca for thirty years, to Mayhana in order that he might bring 
back a trustworthy report of Abti Sard's character and mystical 
endowments. Bd "Amr journeyed to Mayhana and had a long 
conversation with Abd SaTd in pnvate. After three days, when he 
was about to return to Mecca, Abd Sa'fd said to him, "You must 
go to Bashkhwdn: you are my deputy in that district. Ere long 
the bruit of your renown will be heard in the fourth heaven." Bd 
'Amr obeyed and set out for Bashkhwdn. As he was taking leave, 
Abd SaTd gave him three toothpicks which he had cut with his 
own blessed hand, and said, " Do not sell one of these for ten dfnSis 
nor for twenty, and if thirty dfndrs axe offered " — (here he stopped 
diort andBd *Amr went on his way). On arriving at Bashkhwdn, 

1 A 173, 15. 
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he lotted in the room which is now (part of) his convent, and the 
people honoured him as a saint. Every Thursday he began a 
complete reatation of the Koran, in which he was jomed by his 
disciples and the men of Bashkhwdn and all the notables of the 
neighbouring hamlets; and when the recitation was fini^ed, he 
would call for a jug of water and dip in it one of the toothpicks 
which he had received from Shaykh Abii Sa'fd. The water was then 
distributed amongst the sick, and it healed them by means of the 
blessed influence of both Shaykhs. The headman of Bashkhwdn, 
who was alwa 3 re suffering from cohc, begged B6 ‘Amr to send him 
some of the holy water. No sooner had he drunk it than the pain 
ceased. Next mommg he came to Bii ‘Amr and said, “ I hear that 
you have three of these toothpicks. Will you sell me one, for I am 
very often in pain? " Bd ‘Amr asked him how much he would give. 
He offered ten dinSxs, "It is worth more,” said Bd ‘Amr. "Twenty 
din&rs.” “ It is worth more.” "Thirty dindrs.” "No, it is worth 
more.” The headman said nothing and would not bid any higher. 
Bd 'Amr said, "My master, Shaykh Abd Sa'fd, stopped at the 
same amount,” He gave him one of the toothpicks in exchange for 
thirty dindrs, and with that money he founded the convent which 
now exists. The headman kept the toothpick as long as he hved. 
On his deathbed he desired that it should be broken and that the 
pieces should be placed in his mouth and buried with him. As 
regards the two remaining toothpicks, in accordance with Bd 
‘Amr’s last injunctions they were placed in his shroud and in- 
terred in his blessed tomb^ 

I have set before my readers a picture of Abd Sa'fd as he 
appears in the oldest and most authentic documents available. 
These do not always show him as he was, but it would be 
absurd to reproach his biographers with their credulity and 
entire lack of critical judgment: they write as worshippers, 
and their work is based upon traditions and legends which 
breathe the very spirit of unquestioning faith. Only an alloy 
can be extracted from such materials, however carefully they 
are analysed. The passages in which Abd Sa'fd describes his 
early life, conversion, and novitiate are perhaps less open to 
suspicion than the numerous anecdotes concerning his 


^ A 20X, 12, 
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miracles. Here pious invention plays a large part and is not 
limited by any sense of natural law. Even the sceptics 
converted by Abd Sa'id feel stire that miracles occur, and only 
doubt his ability to perform them. The mystical sayings attri- 
buted to him have a power and freedom beyond speculative 
theosophy and suggest that he owed his fame, in the first 
instance, to an enthusiastic personality and to the possession 
of " psychic ” gifts which he knew how to exhibit impressively. 
He was a great teacher and preacher of §dfism. If the matter of 
his doctrine is seldom origmal, his genius gathered up and fused 
the old dements into something new. In the historic devdop- 
ment he stands out as a leading exponent of the pantheistic, 
poetical, anti-scholastic, and antinomian ideas which had been 
already broached by his predecessor, B^lyazfd of Bistdm, and 
Abu ’1-^Jasan Kharaqlnf. It may be said of Abii Sa'fd that 
he, perhaps more than any one dse, gave these ideas the 
distinctive form in which they are presented to us by the 
later religious philosophy of Persia. Their peculiarly Persian 
. character is just what we should expect, seeing that B&yazfd, 
Abu l-Hasan, and Abii Sa'fd himsdf were bom and passed 
their lives in Khurdsln, the cradle of Persian nationalism. 
Abd Sa'fd also left his mark on another side of S dfisni, its 
organisation as a monastic system^ Although he founded no 
Order, the convent over which he presided supplied a model 
in outline of the fraternities that were established during the 
I2th century; and in the ten rules which he, as abbot, drew 
up and caused to be put into writing® we find, so far as I know, 
the first Mohammedan example of a regida ad mmachos. 

* Cf. Qarwlni, Athdru 'l-biidd (ed. Wustenfeld), p 241, 3 fr. foot. 

* See p. 46 supra 



CHAPTER II 


THE PERFECT MAN^ 

Man, IS not he Creation's last appeal, 

The light of Wisdom's eye ^ Behold the wheel 
Of universal life as 'twere a rmg. 

But Man the superscription and the seal. 

Omar Khayyam. 

OvTws, com rrdw /cat 8 vcrKardXrj 7 rro<i 97 tov reXcfov 

dvBpt&jrov -yvcScrts. *Apx^ yap, ^970*0/, rcXetcucrcco? yvcocrts dvBpmrov 6 eov 
82 yvwons d 7 t 7 jpTLcrpi.ivi/) reketoio'ts, HiPPOLYTUS. 

"^Av^pcoTros 0 €o9 tov dtSibv Xdyos, Philo. 

What do Siiffs mean when they speak of the Perfect Man 
{aUinsdnu ’l-kdmit), a phrase which seems first to have been 
used by the celebrated Ibnu l-'Arabf, although the notion 
xmderlying it is almost as old as Siifism itself®? The question 

* The title is borrowed from Jfli’s work, the Insdnu *hkdmil, of which a 
brief but lUummatmg exposition will be found in Dr Muhammad TqbdI's 
Development of metaphysics tn Persia (London, 1908), p. 150 foil, t may also 
refer to two articles written by myself: ** A Moslem philosophy of religion” 
(Musdon, Catnbndgc, 1915, p. 83 foil.) and ”The §dfi doctrine of the Perfect 
Man” (Quest, 1917, p 545 foil ), passages from both have been incoipoiatod 
in this essay, with or without alteration. The following abbreviations are 
used : K - the edition of the Insdnu *l-kdmil published at Cairo in a.h 1300; 
Comm. Kssthe commentary by Ahi^oad ibn Muhammad al-Madanl on 
chapters 50-54 of the Insdnu 'Uhdmil (Loth's Catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the Library of the India Office, No, 667); M!=the commentary 
by Jfli on the 559th chapter of Ibnu 'l-'Arabi's FuPAhdtu *UMahh%yya (Loth's 
Catalogue, No. 693^) 

» In the first chapter of the %bikain (Cairo, a.h. 1321) Ibnu '1- 

"Arabl (ob. a.d. 1240) says that when God willed that His attributes should 
be displayed, He created a microcosmic being (hawnjdmi% the Perfect Man, 
through whom ” God's consciousness (sirr) is mamfested to Himself '' Abfi 
Yarid al-Bistfimi (ob. a.d. 875) defines "the perfect and complete man” 
(al-kdmilu %tdmrn), who aftesr having boon invested with Divine attributes 
becomes unconscious of them (Qushayrf, Risdla, Cairo, a.h. 1318, p. 140, 1. 12 
foil.), i.tf., enters fully into tho state oifand; but hero the term does not bear 
the peculiar significance attached to it by Ibnu 'l-‘Arabi and Jili. 
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might be answered in different wa}^, but if we seek a general 
definition, perhaps we may describe the Perfect Man as a man 
who has fully realised his essential oneness with the Divine 
Being in whose likeness he is made. This experience, enjoyed 
by prophets and saints and shadowed forth in symbols to 
others, is the foundation of the §iifi theosophy. Therefore, the 
class of Perfect Men comprises not only the prophets from 
Adam to Mohammed, but also the superlatively elect 
{khufiisu ’Irkhu^s) amongst the §fiffs, i.e., the persons named 
collectively awhyd, plural of wcdi, a word originally meaning 
“near,” which is used for “friend,” “proUgi," or “devotee.” 
Since the wcM or saint is the popular t3^e of Perfect Man, it 
should be understood that the essence of Mohammedan 
saintship, as of prophecy, is nothing less than Divine illumina- 
tion, immediate vision and knowledge of things unseen and 
unknown, when the veil of sense is suddenly lifted and the 
conscious self passes away in the overwhelming glory of "the 
One true Light.” An ecstatic feeling of oneness with God 
constitutes the wali. It is the end of the Path (fariqa) in so 
far as the discipline of the Path is meant to predispose and 
prepare the disciple to receive this incalculable gift of Divine 
grace, which is not gained or lost by anything that a man inaay 
do, but comes to him in proportion to tte measure and degree 
of spiritual capacity with which he was created. 

Two special functions of the wali further illustrate the rela- 
tion of the popular saint-cult to m3retical philosophy — (i) his 
function as a mediator, (2) his function as a cosmic power. 
The Perfect Man, as will be explained in the course of our 
argument, unites the One and the Many, so that the universe 
depends on him for its continued existence. In Mohammedan 
religious life the wali occupies the same middle position: he 
bridges the chasm which the Koran and scholasticism have 
set between man and an absolutely transcendent God. He 
brings relief to the distressed, heal& to the sick, children to 
the childless, food to the famished, spiritual guidance to those 
who entrust their souls to his care, blessing to all who visit 
his tomb and invoke Allah in his name. The waUs, from the 
highest to the lowest, are arranged in a graduated hierarchy. 
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with the Qutb at their head, forming “a saintly board of 
adminis tration by which the invisible government of the 
world is carried on^.” Speaking of the Awtdd — ^fomr saints 
whose rank is httle inferior to that of the Qufb himself — 
Hujwfri says: 

It is their of&ce to go round the whole world every night, and 
if there be any place on which their eyes have not fallen, next day 
some flaw will appear in that place, and they must then inform the 
Qufi>, in order that he may direct his attention to the weak spot, 
and that by his blessing the imperfection may be remedied®. 

Such experiences and behefs were partly the cause and 
partly the consequence of speculation concerning the nature 
of God and man, speculation which drifted far away from 
Koranic monotheism into pantheistic and monistic philo- 
sophies. The §iiff reciting the Koran in ecstatic prayer and 
seeming to hear, m the words which he intoned, not his own 
voice but the voice of God speaking through him, could no 
longer acquiesce in the orthodox conception of Allah as a 
Being utterly different from all other beings. This dogma was 
supplanted by faith in a Divine Reality a God who 

is the creative principle and ultimate ground of all that 
exists. While $dfis, like Moslems in general, affirm the 
transcendence of God and reject the notion of infusion or 
incarnation {liiMI), it is an interesting fact that one of the 
first attempts in Islam to indicate more precisely the meaning 
of mystical imion was foimded on the Christian doctrine of 
two natures in God. ^alldj, who dared to say Ana ’l-P^aqq, 
"I am the p[aqq*” thereby annoxmced that the saint in his 
deification "becomes the living and personal witness of 
God.” The Jewish tradition that God created Adam in His 
own image reappeared as a hadith (saying of the Prophet) 
and was put to strange uses by Mohammedan theosophists. 

^ Prof. D. B. Macdonald, The teUgious atUtude cmd hfe in Islam, p. 163. 

* Htij-wiri, Kashf al-Mafyiib, p. 328 of my translation, 

» Massignon renders, "'I am the Creative Truth" (Kttdb al*Tawdsin, 
p. 175). Al-Ifagq is the Creator as opposed to the creatures [al-khalq) and 
this seems to be the meaning in which understood the term, but it is 

also apphed to God conceived pantheistically as the one permanent reality. 
Cf. the article "gatlp" by Prof. D. B. Macdonald in Encycl. of Islam* 
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Even the orthodox GhazSli hints that here is the key of 
a great mjTstery which nothing will induce him to divuige^. 
According to QaU&j, the essence of God’s essence is Love. 
Before the creation God loved Himself in absolute umty 
and through love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, 
desiring to behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without 
otherness and duality, as an external object. He brought forth 
from non-existence an image of Himself, endowed with aU 
His attributes and names. This Divine image is Adam, in 
and by whom God is made manifest — divinity objectified in 
humanity®, ^allij, however, distinguishes the human nature 
{nds'tii) from the Divine {JdMt). Though mjTstically united, 
they are not essentially identical and interchangeable. 
Personality survives even in union: water does not become 
wine, though wine be mixed with it. Using a more congenial 
metaphor, i^alldj says in verses which are often quoted: 

I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I. 

We are two spirits dwelling in one body®. 

If thou seest me, thou seest Hun; 

And if thou seest Him, thou seest us both. 

The markedly Christian flavour of the Ball&jian doctrine 
condemned it in Moslem eyes, and while later §iiffs devdop 
its mam ideas and venerate l^alldj himself as a martyr who 
was barbarously done to death because he had proclaimed the 
Truth, they interpret his Ana ’l~^aqq in the light of an 
idealistic monism which reduces all antitheses — including 
IdMi and ndsdt — ^to necessarily correlated aspects of the 
universal Essence. His doctrine in its onginal form has only 

‘ Ihyi (Biil 4 q, A.H. 1289), vd. rv, p. *94. 

* M^ignon, Kttcfb al^'J'awdsin, p. 129. 

* Contrast this with the monistic expression of the same thought by Jill 
(K 1. 51, 1): ‘*We are the spirit of One, though we dwell by turns m two 
bodies " So, too, Jaldlu*ddin Rdml (DioSm Shamst Tabriz, p, 153): 

'"Happy the moment when we are seated in the palace, thou and 1 , 

With two forms and with two figures, but with one soul, thou and I/' 

Cf. K 11. X2X, IX foil : "Essential love is love in Oneness, so that each of 
the lovers appears in the form of the other and represents the other. Inas- 
much as the love of the body and the soul is essential, the soul is pained by 
the body*s pain in this world, while the body is pained by the soul's pam in 
the other world: then each of them appears in the other's form," 
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recently been recovered and given to the world by M. Louis 
Massignon, to whose learned and brilliant monograph every 
student of is deeply indebted. 

'Abdu 'l-Kaxhn ibn Ibrdhim al-Jflf, author of al-Insdnu 
‘l-kdmil fi ma'rifati ’Uawdkhir wa ’l^awd'U (“The Man perfect 
in knowledge of the last and first things”), was bom in 
A.D. 1365-6 and probably died some time between a.d. 1406 
and 1417. His surname, which is derived from Jfldn or Gil&n, 
the province south of the Caspian, commemorates his descent 
from the founder of the Qddirite order of dervishes, ‘Abdu 
’1-Qddir al-Jflf (GflSnf), who died almost exactly 200 years 
before the date of Jflf’s birth^. In the Insdnit 'l-kdmil he more 
than once refers to ‘Abdu ’ 1 -Qadir as “our Shaykh,” so that 
he must have been a member of the fraternity. The Moslem 
biographers leave him unnoticed, but he himself tells us that 
he lived at Zabfd in Yemen with his Shaykh, Sharafu’ddfn 
Ism&‘fl ibn Ibr 4 hfm al-Jabartf, and had previously travelled 
in India*. Of his mystical writings twenty are known to be 
extant, and it is not unlikely that as many have been lost. 

Jflf begins his work with a statement of his object in 
composing it®. That object is God {al-Ifaqq): therefore he 
must treat in the first place, of the Divine names, then of the 
Divine attributes, and lastly of the Divine essence. “I will 
call attention,” he says, “to mysteries which no author has. 
ever put into a book*, matters concerning the gnosis of God 
and of the universe, and will tread a path between reserve and 
divulgation.” He writes throughout as one reporting what 
has been communicated to him in mystical converse {mukdr 

^ I do not know on what authority "Dr Coldziher in his article on Jfli in 
the Bncyd. of Islam (vol. i, p. 46) connects the nisha with Jfl, a village in the 

district of Baghd^. jm calls himself tSut (Loth; 

Cat, of Arabic MSS, in the India Office Library t p, 182, col. 1,1-7 from foot)« 
He traced his descent to a stbf of *Abdu ' 1 -Qadir, «.s., to a son of ihe Shaykh's 
daughter, 

* He mentions (K ii 43, 20 foil.) that in a.h 79o«a.d. 1388 he wad in 
India at a place named KiSshi, where he convened with a man nndet 
sentence of death for the murder of three notables. The earliest date 
rejferrmg to his stay at Zabid is a . k . 796« a . d . 1393-^ (K n. 61. 20), and the 
latest A H. 805 w A D. 1402-3 (Loth, op, cii. p. 183). 

» K 1. 6, 4 fen, ^ Cl K I. 63, penult and foil, 

N S. XI 
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lama) , so that ‘ ‘ the hearer knows it intuitively to be the word 
of God^.” These private revelations are supported, he asserts, 
by the Koran and the Sunna, and he warns his readers not to 
charge him with errors which may arise from their own want 
of understanding; but while he professes behef in the Moham- 
medan articles of faith®, he interprets them by an allegorising 
method that yields any and every meaning desired. As a 
writer, he is not without talent, though his work belongs to 
mysticism rather than to literature. Besides many poems 
wUch he seems to have admired inordinately*, he intro- 
duces maqdmas in rh3nned prose and specimens of the 
Platonic myth. Thus he tells how the stranger, whose name 
is the Spint, returned from long exile and imprisonment to 
the world known as Yii^, and entered a spacious dty where 
Kha^r rules over “the Men of the Unseen” {rijdlu ’l-ghayb) 
— exalted saints and angels, of whom six dasses are de- 
scribed*. 

The characteristic of the Insdnu ’l-kdmil is the idea of the 
Perfect Man, "who as a microcosmos of a higher order reflects 
not only the powers of nature but also the divme powers ‘as 
in a mirror' (comp, the yevuebi avOpwirots of Philo)®.” On 
this basis Jflf builds his mystical philosophy. It will be 
better grasped as a whole, if before coming to details I 
endeavour to sketch it in outline. 

Jflf belongs to the school of §iiffs who hold that Bei^ is 
one®, that aU apparent differences are modes, aspects, and 
manifestations of reality, that the phenomenal is the outward 
expression of the real. He begins by defining essence as that 

^ JiU ojften uses logical arguments, but "the paradoxes proved by lus 

are really the paradoxes of mysticism, and are the goal which he feels 
*fais logic must reach if it is to be in accordance with msighf (Bertrand 
•tBfliasdl, ''Mysticism and Logic” m the Hzbhert Journal^ vol. xii. No. 4, 
P* 793)* 

* K I 4, 10 foil. * K I. 39, 20 folL 

* K n. 34, 23 foil. Cf. K I 8, 6 foil. In the FutfA}^dtfU %Makk%yya, ch. 
559, Ibnu 'l-'Arabl likens the Divme Spint m man to Ydh, “ which is a name 
qI the sun and refers to God (al-JS^aqq), for He is the light of the heavens and 
the earth, and Man is a perfect and complete copy of Hun” (M 34 i). 

B Goldziher in Encycl, of Islam. The heavenly man is the summum gonus, 
the earthly man the summa species (M 40 a). 

* This doctrine is called ”the unity of Being” (wdf^atu 
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to which names and attributes are referred; it may be either 
existent or non-existent, i.e., existing only in name, like the 
fabulous bird called 'Anqd. Essence that really exists is of 
two kinds: Pure Being, or God, and Being joined to not- 
being, i.e., the world of created things. The essence of God is 
imknowable per se; we must seek knowledge of it through its 
names and attributes. It is a substance with two accidents, 
eternity and everlastingness; with two qualities, creativeness 
and creatureliness; with two descriptions, uncreatedness and 
origination in time; with two names. Lord and slave (God and 
man) ; with two aspects, the outward or visible, which is the 
present world, and the inward or invisible, which is the world 
to come; both necessity and contingency are predicated of it, 
and it may be regarded either as non-existent for itself but 
existent for other, or as non-existent for other but existent for 
itself^ ✓ 

Pure Being, as such, has neither name nor attribute; only 
when it gradually descends from its absoluteness and enters 
the realm of manifestation, do names and attributes appear 
imprmted on it. The sum of these attributes is the universe, 
which is "phenomenal " only in the sense that it shows reality 
under the form of externality. Although, from this stand- 
point, the distinction of essence and attribute must be admitted, 
the two are ultimately one, like water and ice. The so-caUed 
phenomenal world — ^&e world of attributes — ^is no illusion: 
it really exists as the self-revelation or other self of the 
Absolute. In den3dng any real difference between essence and 
attribute, Jfli makes Being identical with Thought. The 
world expresses God's idea of Himself, or as Ibnu 'l-'Arabf 
puts it, "we ourselves are the attributes by which we describe 
God; our existence is merely an objectification of His 
existence. God is necessary to us in order that we may exist, 
while we are necessary to Him in order that He may be 
manifested to Himself*.” 

Jfli calls the simple essence, apart from all qualities and 
relations, "the dark mist” (al-'Amd). It develops conscious- 

* K 1. 20, 23 foil. 

* FttfAf (Cairo, a.b. 13x2), 19, 78, i8x, etc. 

S~2 
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ness by passing through three stages of manifestation, which 
modify its simplicity. The first stage is Oneness {Aluidiyya), 
the second is He-ness {Huwiyya), £md the third is I-ness 
{Amyya). By this process of descent Absolute Being has 
become the subject and object of all thought and has revealed 
itself as Divimty with distinctive attributes embracing the 
whole series of existence. The created world is the outward 
aspect of that which in its inward aspect is God. Thus in the 
Absolute we find a principle of diversity, which it evolves by 
moving downwards, so to speak, from a plane beyond quality 
and relation, beyond even the barest unity, until by degrees 
it clothes itself with manifold names and attributes and takes 
visible shape in the infinite variety of Nature. But "the One 
remains, the Many change and pass.” The Absolute cannot 
rest in diversity. Opposites must be reconciled and at last 
united, the Many must again be One. Recurring to Jflf’s 
metaphor, we may say that as water becomes ice and then 
water once more, so the Essence crystallised in the world of 
attributes seeks to return to its pure and simple self. And in 
order to do so, it must move upwards, reversing the direction 
of its previous descent from absoluteness. We have seen how 
reality, without ceasing to be reality, presents itself in the 
form of appearance: by what means, then, does appearance 
cease to be appearance and disappear in the abysmal darkness 
of reality? 

Man, in virtue of his essence, is the cosmic Thought as- 
suming flesh and connecting Absolute Being with the world 
of Nature. 

While every appearance shows some attribute of reality, 
Mgii is the microcosm in which all attributes are united, and 
in him alone does the Absolute become conscious of itself in 
all its diverse aspects. To put it in another way, the Absolute, 
having completely realised itself in human nature, returns 
into itself through the medium of human nature; or, more 
intimately, God and man become one in the Perfect Man— 
the esoraptured prophet or saint— whose religious function as 
a mediator between man and God corresponds with his 
metaphymeal function as the unifying principle by means of 
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which the opposed tenns of reality and appearance are 
harmonised. Hence the upward movement of the Absolute 
from the sphere of manifestation back to the unmanifested 
Essence takes place in and through the unitive experience of 
the soul; and so we have exchanged philosophy for m37sticism. 

Jflf distinguishes three phases of m5?stical illumination or 
revelation (tajalU), which run parallel, as it were, to the three 
stages — Oneness, He-ness, and I-ness — traversed by the 
Absolute in its descent to consciousness. 

In the first phase, called the Illumination of the Names, 
the Perfect Man receives the mystei y that is conveyed by each 
of the names of God, and he becomes one with the name in 
such sort that he answers the prayer of any person who in- 
vokes God by the name m question. 

Similarly, in the second phase he receives the Illumination 
of the Attributes and becomes one with them, i.e., with the 
Divine Essence as qualified by its various attributes: life, 
knowledge, power, will, and so forth. For example, God 
reveals Himself to some mystics through the attribute of life. 
Such a man, says Jflf, is the life of the whole umverse; he feels 
that his life penneatcs all things sensible and ideal, that all 
words, deeds, bodies, and spirits derive their existence from 
him. If he be endued with the attribute of knowledge, he 
knows the entire content of past, present, and future existence, 
how everything came to be or is coming or will come to be, . 
and why the non-existent does not exist: all this he knows 
both synthetically and analytically. The Divine attributes are 
classified by the author under four heads : (l) attributes of the 
Essence, (2) attributes of Beauty, (3) attributes of Majesty, 
(4) attributes of Perfection. He says that all created things 
are mirrors in which Absolute Beauty is reflected. What is 
ugly has its due place in the order of existence no less than 
what is beautiful, and equally belongs to the Divine per- 
fection: evil, therefore, is only relative. As was stated above, 
the Perfect Man reflects all the Divine attributes, including 
even the Essential ones, such as unity and eternity, which he 
shares with no other being in this world or the next. 

The third and last phase is the Illumination of the Essence. 
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Here the Perfect Man becomes absoliddy perfect. Every 
attribute has vanished, the Absolute has returned into itself. 

In the theory thus outlined we can recognise a monistic form 
of the m 5 dh wWch represents the Primal Man, the first-born 
of God, as sinking into matter, working there as a creative 
principle, longing for deliverance, and, at last finding the way 
back to his source^. Jflf calls the Perfect Man the preserver 
of the universe, the Qutb or Pole on which all the spheres of 
existence revolve. He is the final cause of creation, i.e., the 
means by which God sees Himself, for the Divine names and 
attributes cannot be seen, as a whole, except in the Perfect 
Man. He is a copy made in the image of God; therefore in him 
is that which corresponds to the Essence with its two cor- 
related aspects of He-ness and I-ness, inwardness and 
outwardness, or divinity and humanity. His real nature is 
threefold, as Jflf expressly declares in the following verses, 
which no one can read without wondering how a Moslem could 
have wntten them: 

If you say that it (the Essence) is One, you are right; or if you say 
that it is Two, it is in fact Two. 

Or if you say, "No, it is Three,” you are right, for that is the real 
nature of Man^ 

Here we have a Trinity consisting of the Essence together 
with its two complementary aspects, namely. Creator and 
creature — God and man. Now, all men are perfect potentially, 
but few are actually so. These few are the prophets and saints. 
And since their perfection varies in degree according to their 
capacity for receiving illumination, one of them must stand 
out above all the rest. Jflf remains a Moslem in spite of his 
philosophy, and for him this absolutely Perfect Man is the 
Prophet Mohammed. In the poem from which I have quoted 
he identifies the Three-in-One with Mohanxmed and addresses 
him as follows; 

O centre of the compass 1 0 inmost ground ot the truth ! 0 pivot 
of necessity and contingency! 

* See Boasset, Hauptpraibleme der Gnosts, p. i6o foil. 

* K I. 10, 21 fal. 
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O eye of the entire circle of existence ! O point of the Koran and 
the Furqdn\^ 

O perfect one, and perfecter of the most perfect, who have been 
beautified by the majesty of God the Mercifall 
Thou art the Pole {Quib) of the most wondrous things. The sphere 
of perfection in its solitude turns on thee. 

Thou art transcendent; nay, thou art immanent; nay, thine is all 
that is known and unsown, everlasting and perishable. 
Thine in reality is Being and not-bemg; nadir and zenith are thy 
two garments. 

Thou art both the light and its opposite; nay, but thou art only 
darkness to a gnostic that is dazed^ 

Jflf also holds that in every age the Perfect Men are an out- 
ward manifestation of the essence of Mohammed®, which has 
the power of assuming whatever form it will; and he records 
the time and place of his own meeting with the Prophet, who 
appeared to him in the guise of his spiritual director, Sharafu- 
'ddin Ismd'fl al-Jabartf. In the 60th chapter of the Insdnu 
depicts Mohammed as the absolutely perfect man, 
the first-created of God and the archetype of all other created 
beings. This, of course, is an Islamic Logos doctrine*. It 
brings Mohammed in some respects very near to tire Christ of 
the Fourth Gospel and the Pauline Epistles. But if the 
resemblance is great, so is the difference. The Fatherhood of 
God, the Incarnation, and the Atonement suggest an in- 
finitely rich and sympathetic personality, whereas the 
Mohammedan Logos tends to identify itself with the active 
principle of revelation in the Divine essence. Mohammed is 

1 See Studies in Islamic Poetry, p 174, note 3, * K i. ii> i foil. 

* So in the pseudo-Clementine writings Adam or Christ, the true prophet 
and perfect mcanxation of the Divine spint, is represented as manifesting 
hunself personally in a whole series of subsequent bearers of Eevelation. 
Boosset, op, cit, p. Z72, quotes the foUowing passages; ''nam et ipse verus 
propheta ab initio mundi per saeculum currons festinat ad requiem," and 

Christas, qui ab initio et semper erat, per singulas quasque generationes 
piis latenter hcet semper tamen aderat." On the transmission of the light 
of Mohammed see Goldziher's article cited in the next note. 

* An excellent survey of the doctrine concerning the pre-existence gf 
Mohammed, of the consequences drawn from it, and of the sources from 
which it was derived, will be found in Gdldziher's Neuplatontsche und 
gnosHscheElementeim^adtUZeitsohfififUrAssyfiologie, vol. 22, p. 3x7 fcU.). 
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loved and adored as the perfect image or copy of God: “he 
that has seen me has seen Allah/' says the Tradition^. 
Except that he is not quite co-equal and co-etemal -with his 
Maker, there can be no limit to glorification of the Perfect 
Man*. I need hardly say that Mohammed gave the lie direct 
to those who would have thrust this sort of greatness upon 
him: his apotheosis is the triumph of religious feeling over 
historical fact. 

These ideas in part go back to ^allij but were first worked 
out and systematised by the most prolific of Moslem theoso- 
phists and one of the most original, Mu^yi'ddfn Ibnu 'l-'Arabf, 
of whose influence on the course of later §iiff speculation the 
traces are so broad and deep that he well deserves the 
honorary title of doctor maxirms [d-shaykhu ’l-akbar), by 
which he is frequently designated. Although Jill does not 
follow him everywhere, he has learned much from his 
predecessor’s manner of philosophising; he looks at things 
from a similar standpoint, and his thought moves in the same 
•circle of m5rstical phantasies struggling to clothe themselves 
with forms of logic. Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf would be better known to 
us, if he had written more briefly, lucidly, and methodically. 
In all these respects Jflf has the advantage : we can say of the 
Insdnu 'l-kdrml what cannot be said of the FiMlyitu 'U 
Makkiyya or the Fusdsu 'l-^ikam — that the author is not so 
difficult as the subject. The philosophy of Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf 
requires a volume for itself, but I will attempt to give my 
• readers some account of the Fu^ds, where he treats particu- 
larly of the Divine attributes displayed by the prophetic class 
of Perfect Men*. 

The Insdnu ’l-hdnal, though strongly marked with a 
character and expression of its own, is one of those books 
whidi gather up the threads of a whole system of thought and 
serve as a clue to it. After having explored the visionary world 
of reality through which the author conducts us step by step, 

^ Borrovred fi?om St John, ch. xiv. v, 9 

* Jfli declares that wherever in his writings the expression *'the Perfect 
Man'' IS used absolutely', it refers to Mohammed (K 11. 59, 6). 

* See Appendix lu 
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we at least know where we are when hierophants of the 
same guild beckon us to their company and bid us soar with 
them 

Into the height of Love's rare universe. 

I trust that the following analysis and exposition is full 
enough to bring out the prmcipal features of the work and 
open an avenue for further study. The subject-matter of Jflf's 
sixty-three chapters has been arranged under a few heads in 
the way that seemed most suitable. 

I. Essence, Attribute, and Name 

The Absolute Essence {Dhdt), or the Essence of God, is 
that to which names and attributes belong in their real 
nature, not as they appear in existence^. It denotes the self 
(«tf/s) of God whereby He exists, for He is self-subsistent. It 
is endowed with all the names and ideas which His perfection 
demands. Amongst these are infinity and incomprehensibility. 
No words can express or hint what the Essence is, smee it has 
no opposite or like. In its absoluteness it annuls all the con- 
tradictions which, as the universal ground of individualisation, 
,it indndcs®. 

I am convinced that It (the Essence) is non-existence, since by 
existence It was manifested^ 

Thought hath beheld It from afar as a power exerting itself in 
existence. 

It is not other than a wall, wherein is set for thee a store of treasures. 
I am that wall, and It is the hidden treasure — hidden in order that 
I may find it by digging. 

Take It then, to be a body in respect of an outward form (which It 
assumes), while to that body It is a spirit, that thou mayst 
regard it (the body). 

» K 1. 18. 

* C&. tho passage (i ao, 23 foil.) translated on p. 83. 

' The concept of existence inv<dves non-existence as its logical conple- 
ment. God, in virtue of His name, “^e Outward" {al-? 4 hir), is identical 
with all existing objects, while in virtue of His name, "the Inward" (al- 
Bifm) He is non-existent externally. Ct. the saying of H^:el, "Being and 
not-Being are identical," «'.s., no distinctions are absolute. 
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God made Its comeliness iJfMsn) complete^ and by the beauty 
(jarndJ) of God It became cdebrated (known to all). 

It never subsisted (as an object) but in thee alone®: perceive the 
Word {Amry, that thou mayst see its diverse forms*. 

I am the existent and the non-existent and the naughted and the 
everlasting. 

I am the awared and the imagined and the snake and the charmer. 

I am the loosed and the bound and the wme and the cupbearer. 

I am the treasure, I am poverty, I am my creatures and my 
Creator. 


Neither a£5nn my existence nor deny it, 0 immortal one ! 

Do not suppose ikyself different from me or deem thyself the eye 
of my eye-comers. 

• **»*• 

And say, “That am I, yet in respect of my qualities and natural 
dispositions That I am not®.” 


Jflf defines the attribute {sifat) of a thing as that which 
conveys knowledge of its state to the imderstanding*. The 
attributes of the Essence are the forms of thought by which 
it is manifested and made known. In the world of appearance 
we distinguish the forms from the reality underlying them, 
but tlie distinction is not ultimate: the attributes in their real 
nature are identical with the Essence which manifests itself 
as "other,” i.e., under the aspect of externality, to ’our 
perceptions’. What is called m theology the creation of the 
world is just this manifestation, accompanied by division and 
plurality, of the Essence as the attributes, or of Being as the 
object of thought; and in reality the Essence is the attributes 
(al-Dhdt ‘aynu ’l-sifit)- The universe is an idea — "such stuff 
as dreams are made on,” although the idea caimot properly 
be differentiated from the "thing-in-itself,” except for con- 
venience of understanding. Here let me translate part of the 

^ Jamdl denotes the attnbute of Divme Beauty, >«sn its outward 
manifestation. Cf. Jfli's verse (in his 'Aymyya ) : 


^ In Man, the microcosm. * L$, the Logos. ^ K i. S, x8 foil* 
» K 1. 9. II foU, • K I. S87, 36. » a. K I. 8i, 2 foU* 
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57th chapter, "Concerning thought (Jthaydl), how it is the 
material {hayMd, ^rj) of the Cosmos^.” 

Thought is the life of the spirit of the rmiverse • it is the foundation 
of that life, and its (Thought's) foundation is Man. 

To him that knows Thought through the power of the Almighty, 
existence is nothing but a thought. 

Sensation, before its appearance, is an object of thought to thee, 
and if it goes it resembles a dream. 

And, similarly, the time during which it is felt inheres in our 
consciousness upon a foundation (of thought). 

Be not deceived by sensation, for it is an object of thought {mukh- 
ayyal), and so is the reality (which every form expresses) and 
the whole universe. 

And likewise, to him that knows the truth, the worlds of malakM 
and jabardi, and the divine nature {IdMt) and the human 
nature {ndsd£}. 

Do not despise the rank of Thought, for it is the very gist of the 
notion* of the Being who disposes all. 

Know that Thought is the origm of existence and is the essence 
wherein God is manifested perfectly. Consider your own belief in 
God and in His having the attributes and names which belong to 
Him. Where is the locus {mahall) of this behef, in which God is 
made manifest to you? It is Thought. Therefore we said that 
Thought is the essence wherein He becomes manifest in perfection. 
If you recognise this, it will be plain to you that Thought is the 
origin of the whole universe, because God is the origin of all 
things, and their most perfect manifestation occurs nowhere but 
in a locus which is the origin (of His manifestation) ; and that locus 
is Thought. Mark how the Prophet considered the sensible world 
to be a dream — and dream is a thought — ^and said, “ Mankind are 
asle^, and when they die, they awake," the reality in which 
they were during then earthly life is manifested to them, and they 

^ K II. 33, last lino. Khaydl is imaginal thought (phantasy). It includes 
all that is perceived by the mmd in an ideal or material fonn. Mystics hold 
that God reveals Himsell in five planes (Mdto'di): (i) the plane of the 
Essence, (s) the plane of the Attributes, (3) the plane of the Actions, (4) the 
plane of Sizoilitudes and Phantasy (hhaydl), (5) the plane of sense and ocular 
vision. Each of these is a copy of the one abwe it, so that whatever appears 
in the sensible world is the symbol of an unseen reality. Cf. JFufdf, xxo. 

* Jffagiqa, Ihe attributes by which Pure Being is individualised. 
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perceive that they were asleep. Not that death bnngs a complete 
awakening. Forgetfulness (ghaflai) of God prevails over those in 
the intermediate state {barzakh) and those m the place of Judgment 
and those in Hell and Paradise, until God reveals Hims^ to them 
on the HiU to which the inhabitants of Paradise go forth and 
bdaold Him. This forgetfulness is the sleep (mentioned by the 
Prophet). The universe, then, has its origin in a thought, and for 
this reason Thought determines the individuals therein: all, 
whatever their sphere of existence, are determined by Thought. 
For example, the people of this world are determined by thought 
of their life as it is now or as it shall be hereafter; in either case, 
they are forgetful of presence with God md AUah ) : they 

are a-slccp. He that is present with God is awake according to the 
measure of Ms presence.... The sleep of the inhabitants of ^ next 
world is lighter, but although they are with God in respect that He 
is with all beings and says (in the Koran), “ He is with you where- 
soever ye be," yet are they with Him in sleep, not in waking. One 
that, by divine predestination, enjoys in this world what shall at 
last be shown on the Hill to the people of Paradise, so that God 
reveals Himsdf to him and he knows God — ^that man is (truly) 
awake. If you iierceive that those in every world are judged to be 
a^eep, then judge that all those worlds are a thought, inasmuch as 
Sleep is the world of Thought. 

The comparison with dream-experience docs not imply 
that the universe is unreal, but that it is reality as presented 
to itself through and in the cosmic consciousness of the Perfed 
Man, which holds all the attributes of reality together. This, 
we have already noted, is the central doctrine of the work 
before us. Other men lack such consciousness: they regard 
the sum of attributes constituting the “material” world as 
something diffca-ent from the Essence and from themselves. 

In tlic unitivc state there is immediate perception of the 
Essence, but no mystic perceives the attributes as they really 
are: you can feel intuitively that you are He, that the Divine 
essence is consubstantial (‘«y») with your own, and thereby 
attain to knowledge of the Essence; you cannot, however, 
perceive and know the attributes of the Essence any more 
than you can perceive and know the qualities latent in your- 
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self, which are only visible in their effects. Consequently it 
may be said that the Essence is imperceptible, in the sense of 
its being identical with the attributes^. 

The name (*sw) objectifies the named {nmsammd) m the 
understandiug, pictures it in the mind, presents it to the 
judgment, moves it in reflection and keeps it in memory®. It 
serves to make unknown things known; therefore, its relation 
to the named is that of the outward to the inward, and in this 
respect it is identical with the named. Some things exist m 
name and not otherwise; thus, the existence of the ‘Anqd is 
entirely nominal: the "named ” m this caseis not-being. God, 
on the contrary, is real Being; and just as our knowledge of 
the ‘Anqd is derived from its name, so we reach knowledge 
of God tlirough the name Allah, in which all the Divine names 
and attributes are comprised®. 

God made this name a mirror for man, so that when he looks in 
it, he knows the true meaning of " God was and there was naught 
beside Him,” and in that moment it is revealed to him that his 
hearing is God’s hearing, his s^^ht God’s sight, his speech God's 
speech, his hfe God’s life, his knowledge God’s knowledge, his will 
God's will, and his power God’s power, and that God possesses all 
these attributes fundamentally; and then he knows that all the 
aforesaid qualities are borrowed and metaphorically applied to 
himself, whereas they really belong to God*. 

The Divine names are either names of the Essence, e.g., 
al-AJ^ad (the One), or names of the attributes, e.g., (d-Ralymdn 
(the Merciful), al-'Allm (the Knowing). Each of them — 
except al-Ahad, which transcends relationship — ^brings forth 
the effect [athar) inherent in that particular aspect of the 
Essence of which it is, so to speak, the embodiment. Good 
and evil, faith and infidelity, all mimdane life, thought, 
feeling, and action proceed inevitably from the Divine names®. 

^ K 1. s8, 31 foil. * K I. 31, 4 fr, foot 

* Cf. the theory and practice of dhihr. ‘the doctrine that the " named ” is 
revealed by means of the name, which is its obverse or ontwaid self, has 
played a great part in $dfism. 

* K I. 32, 20 foil. 

* Cf. Ibnn VArabi's deifimtion of ism (Ta'rifdt of Juijdni, ed- by Hdgel, 
p. 293) as “the Divine name that roles a passing state of mystical feeling 
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II. The Descent of the Absolute^ 

Pure Being, devoid of qualities and relations, is called by 
Jflf "the dark mist" or “blindness” a term which 

the Prophet is said to have used in answering the question, 
“Where was God before the creation?®" Dr Iqbal remarks 
that alr'Amd, translated into modem phraseology, would be 
“the Unconsciousness," and that our author here anticipates 
the theones of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann®. The 
psirallel seems to me little more than verbal, Jflf s ontology 
is based on logic, and in developing it he follows a method 
which curiously lesembles the Hegelian dialectic According 
to Hegel, 

the Absolute Idek itsdf is the resolution of the antithesis of Nature 
and Mind. The Idea is articulated as abstract, sdf-identical unity, 
negation of this by a plural " other " of particularity and differences, 
and as concrete identity-in-difference and unity-in-plurality, 
wherein it affirms itself with a richer content.... The "result" in 
question, however, must not be expressed amiss. It does not occur 
at the end of a tune-process. “Moments” severedfor us are together 
for the Absolute Idea, the conscious Reason, the Notion which 
knows all as itself. The tail of the serpent is in the serpent’s mouth. 
This self-sundering of the Idea is the H^elian form of the mystic 
Jacob BShme’s view that “without sdf-diremption” the being of 
the Eternal would be not-being. Conscious knowledge, it is urged, 
implies antithesis within the Spiritual Ground®. 

(hdl)," and the definitions of terms like ‘abdMllah, ‘abdu 'l-JialdtH, ‘abdu 
'l-Maltk, etc , in the IfMdkdtu cA 'Abdu 'l-Hazziq al-Kishini, ed. 

by Sprenger, p. 91 foU. 

® “Descent” {nutdl, tanamU) is equivalent to “individualisation” 
(fa'e^un) and denotes the process by which Pure Bemg gradually becomes 
qualified. 

* K 1. 43. 2 foil. Cf. Lane under and Nyberg, Klnner$ Schnfim 
des Ibn al-‘Arabt, Introd., p. X34. Jfli says that the word signifies the 
Essence without its complementa^ attributes of Ifm (Creatorl and hhaiq 
(creatures). t.e., the Essence viewed apart from its “s^-diremption ” 

' Dweiopment of Metaphysics in Persia, p. 165 fdl. 1 have assumed that 
Dr Iqbal is referring to these philosophers. His exact words are “ anticipates 
metaphysical doctrines of modem Germany." 

* £. D. Fawcett, Tks Worti as imaginaiion, p. X02. 
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Similar principles determine Jflf's line of thought, although 
he never states them formally. 

The ‘Amd, as he descnbes it, is not a blind imconsdous 
power, but it is the absolute inwardness {bupdn) and occulta- 
tion (isHidr) in which the opposite concept of outwardness 
izuMr) — i.e., all relations of the Essence to itself as “ other " — 
is somehow absorbed and negated, like starlight in sunlight^. 
Jflf compares the ‘Amd, as the eternal and unchangeable 
ground of Being, to the fire which, in a sense, is always latent 
in the flint whence it flashes forth*. Thus the ‘Amd may be 
regarded as the inmost self, the "immanent negativity” of 
the Essence; as such, it is logically correlated with ^4 
in which the Essence knows itself as transcendental unity; 
and both these aspects are reconciled in the Absolute, “whose 
outwardness is identical with its inwardness*.” 

A hadiyya, the abstract notion of oneness, although nothing 
else is manifested in it, marks the first approach of the 
Essence to manifestation*. Its nature is analogous to a wall 
viewed from a distance as a single whole without reference to 
the day, wood, bricks, and mortar of which it is composed: 
the wall is "one” in respect of its being a name for the 
‘ ' murity ” (jiddnyya) ®. In the same way A hadiyya comprises 
all particulars as negated by the idea of unity. This absolute 
unity in turn resolves itself into a pair of opposites in order to 
become re-united in a third term which carries the process of 
individualisation a stage further. Thus we arrive at Wdljidi/yya 

^ K I. 43, 8 foil.; I 44, 5 foil. Cf I. 61, 4 foil. — "Xhe Essence 
denotes Absolute Being stripped of all modes, relations, and aspects. Kot 
that th^ are outside of Absolute Being; on the contrary, they bkong to it, 
but they are in it neither as themselves nor as aspects of it; no, they are 
identical mth the bemg of the Absolute. The Absolute is the simple essence 
m which no name or quality or relation is manifested. When any of these 
appears in it, that idea is referred to that which appears in the Essence, not 
to the pure Essence, inasmuch as Ms Essence, by the law of its nature, com- 
prehends universals, particulars, and relations, not as they are judged to eatst, 
but as they are judged to be naughted under the might of the trcmscendentai one- 
ness of the Essence." 

* Ki. 4s, S3 foil. 

* Jill says distinctly that the terms ‘Amd and A lyadiyya are opposed to 
each other as inward and outward aspects of the Essence (K i. 43, 7 fdll.). 

» K 1. 45, 7. » K I. 61, 16 foil. * K 1. 36, 9 foil. 
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or relative vmity, i.e., unity in plurality. The intervening 
thesis and antithesis are named Huwiyya (He-ness)^ and 
Aniyya (I-ness)*. Huwiyya signifies the inward unity (al- 
al^iyyad alrhdtina) in which the attributes of the Essence 
disappear; Aniyya, the obverse side or outward expression of 
Huwiyya, is that unity revealing itself in existence. Clearly, 
then, external manifestation is the result of a "self-diremp- 
tion” which lies in the very nature of the Essence as Pure 
Thought®. The discord of Huwiyya (the Many submerged in 
the One) and Aniyya (the One manifested in the Many) is 
overcome in the harmony of Wd1}idiyya (the Many identical 
in essence with each other and with the One) *. In Wd^idiyya 
“essence is manifested as attribute and attribute as essence," 
so that all distinction between the attributes is lost: one is 
the ‘ayn (identity) of the other, Mercy and Vengeance are the 
same. We shall see that from this point of view the plane of 
Divinity {IWiiyya) is a descent ixomWd]iidiyya,m so far as in 
the former the attributes, which were identical in the latter, 
become distinct and opposed. Before passing to theology, let 

^ See K 1. 6i, 20 foil, and 82, ix foil Huwa, the pronoun of the third 
person singular, is called in Arabic grammar ^'the absent one'' (al-ghd'tb); 
therefore Humyya mdicates the absence [ghaybiibiyya) of the attributes of 
the Essence (from manifestation and perception). It is the inmost con- 
setousness of God (strr AUah), Jili demonstrates this (i. 82, 19 foil.) by 
analysing the name Allah, which in Arabic is written ALLH ' take away the 
A, and there remains IXH=W/di^='*to God", then take away the first L, 
and you are left with = "to Hun"; remove the second L, and you 

have H=!j3rMtei25="He" (cf. my ed. of the Kttdb al-Luma\ p 89, 1 . 3 foil.). 
God is often described by §iifis as the huwtyya or mmost self of man and the 
universe, while man and the umverse are the huwiyya {haqiqa, objectified 
idea) of God. God is the absolute Huwiyya (Individuality), and everything 
has its own peculiar huwiyya, which makes it what it is (Fufiif, 146, 8 foil.). 
Cf. 46 and 194. 

* K I, 61, 22, 83, 16. Aniyya, denved from Ana, "I,” and indicating 
presence, is involved m the notion of Humyya as the rmd is implied by the 
kemd. 

« Cf . E. Caird, Hegel, p. 149 : "As the lightning sleeps m the dewdrop, so 
in the simple and transparent unity of sdi-consdousness there is held m 
equilibrium that vital antagonism of opposites, which, as the opposition of 
thought and things, of mind and matter, of spirit and nature, seems to rend 
the world asunder." 

• Cf . K I. 37, 8-9: **Wdbidiyya is that (aspect) m which the Essence 
appeam as unifj^g the difference of my attributes. Here the All is both One 
and Many. Maxvd at the plurality of what essentially is One." 
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me put the author’s scheme of ontological devolution in the 
form of a table. 

A. Absolute Being or Pure Thought {al-Dkdt, dt-W'ujiid al-muflaq ) . 
(a) Inward aspect: “the dark mist” (aZ-‘ A Being, sunk in 

itself, bare potentiality. 

(J) Outward aspect: abstract Oneness (Ahadiyya). Being, 
conscious of itself as unity. 

B. Abstract Oneness [Aljadiyyd). 

(a) Inward aspect: He-ness {Huwiyyd). Being, conscious of 
itself as negating the Many (attributes). 

(J) Outward aspect: I-ness (Aniyya). Being, conscious of itself 
as the "truth” of the Many. 

C. Unity in plurality (WdMdiyya ) . Being, idcntit37ing itself as One 

with itself as Many. 

III. The Essence AS God. 

In the Insdtm ’l-kdmil we find the same contrast as in the 
Veddnta system between Bemg with attributes, i.e., God, and 
Being which would not be absolute unless it were stripped of 
all qualities. The essence of God is Pure Being, but Divinity 
(Ildhiyya ) — ^the domain of Allah, regarded as He who 
necessarily exists — is the highest manifestation of the Essence, 
embracing all that is manifested: “it is a name for the sum 
of the mdividualisations of Being, i.e., Being in the relation 
of Creator {al-Piaqq) to created things {al-khalq), and for their 
maintenance in their respective order in that sum^.” Here 
the full ideal content of every individualisation, existent or 
non-existent®, is manifested according to its proper place in 
the series, and all opposites exhibit tlieir relativity in the 
greatest possible perfection; thus, the Creator {cd-^aqf) 
appears in the form of the creature {al~hhalq)*, and conversely 
the creature in the form of the Creator®. Since Divinity 
represents the sum of the attributes, it is invisible to the eye, 

* K I. 31, 4 fr. foot. 

^ The universal correlation of Xldhtyya links Being Tnth Not-*bemg 
(cf. p. $9« note 3), a truth which cannot be apprehended except by mystical 
intuition (K x. 53, 2 foil ). 

* According to the B^adlth, saw my Lord in the form of a beardless 

youth." « "God created Adam in His own image." 

K. S. IX 


7 
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though visible everywhere in its effects, i.e., in the sensible 
world; the Essence, on the other hand, is visible, though its 
where is unknown. Similarly, when you see a man, you know 
or believe that he has certain qualities, but you do not see 
them; his essence {dhd£), however, you see as a whole, even if 
many of his qualities are unknown to you. Only the effects 
of hds qualities are visible, the qualities themselves you 
cannot see, because the attribute must always remain hidden 
in the Essence; otherwise, it could be separated from the 
Essence, and that is impossible^. In a scale of existence where 
each lower individualisation marks a loss of simplicity, the 
difference-in-identity (Ildhiyyci) in which the sunken riches 
of the Absolute are completdy realised, might be expected 
to succeed the identity-m-difference which belongs to the 
stage of Wdhidiyya. Jflf, as a mystical theologian, does not 
take this view. He enthrones AUah in the seat of the Absolute 
and gives the following line of descent®: 

1. Divinity (Ildhiyya). 

2. Abstract Oneness {AJfodiyya). 

3. Unity in plurality (WdJjddiyya). 

4. Mercifulness (Ra^mdniyya). 

5. Lordship {RubdUyya). 

Mercifulness and Lordship are specialised aspects of 
Divinity. Rajyrndniyyc? manifests the creative attributes 
{at-sifdtu ’l-^qiyya) exclusively^, whereas IldMyya compre- 
hends both the creative and the creaturely {hhalq^. The first 
morcy {rajjma^ of God was His bringing the universe into 
existence from Himself®. His manifestation pervaded all that 
exists, and His perfection was displayed in every particle and 
atom of the whole, yet He remains One iyadjiid) in the Many 
which mirror Him and Single according to the necessity 
of His nature, for He is indivisible and He created the world 

^ K 1. 34, 14 foil. Of. p. 92 supra, 

* K I. 32 , S foU, » K I. 38, 16 foil. 

* 1 . 6 ,, the attaibutes peculiar to the Essence {Ahadiyya, Wdhdtyya, etc.) 
as well as those of the Creator {al-Waqq), which necessarily bear a relation to 
created beings, vis., life, knowledge, power, will, speech, hearing, and sight, 

» Ki. 39. 6. 
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from Himself. It is wrong to say that God “lends” His 
attributes to things; the things are really His attributes, to 
which He lends the name of creatureliness {khalqiyyd)^, in 
order that the mysteries of Divinity and the antithesis 
inherent in it may be revealed. God is the substance [hayUM) 
of the universe. The universe is like ice, and God is the water 
of which it is made* the name “ice ” is “ lent ” to the congealed 
mass, but its true name is “water.” Jfli pursues this analogy 
in four verses which he quotes from an ode of his own 
composition®. He says in the second verse that although 
Religion declares the ice and the water to be different, “we 
mystics know that they are the same.” He asks how this 
doctrine — ^the permeation of existence by the Essence-can 
be confounded with (incarnation), which affirms contact, 

non-identity®. In virtue of the name al-Ralymdn, God 
exists in all the things that He brought into being. His mercy 
towards His creatures was shown by His manifesting Himself 
in them and by causing them to appear in Himself. ‘ ' In every 
idea that you form God is present as its Creator, and you are 
God in respect of its existence in you, for you must needs form 
ideas in God and find (feel the presence of) God in forming 
them®.” 

Lordship {Rvb^yyd) establishes a necessary relation 
between God and His creatures, since it typifies the class of 
attributes which involve a complementary term or require an 
object; e.g., “lord” implies “slave,” and “knower”* refers to 
something “known.” 

It wiU be understood that “comparison” {tashUh), i.e., 
the bringing of God into relation with created things, is 

1 Cf. Ibnu l-'AxaW, Tatjumdn al-ashwdq. No 41, vv. n-13 

> K I. 39, 6 fr. foot. The title of the ^e is al-^awddifu %*ayntyya fi 
'Ubawddin *Ughayhtyya. Cf. No. ig in the list of his works given 1 ^ Brockel- 
mann, n. 206. » K r. 40, 3 foil. 

« K I. 40, 9 foil. In another passage (x. 66, 3 hr. foot and foil.) Jfli argues 
that by means of man the impossible is judged to be necessary. If you 
suppose what is impossible, a living being without knowledge, that being 

exists in your thought and is a creature of God, inasmuch as thought with 
its content is a creature of God: thus by means of man there came into 
existence in the world that which had its centre of thought elsewhere 
in the knowledge of God). 

7— a 
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"a judgment about Him^” and does not afEect His absolute 
transcendence ifanzih) as He is in Himself, which He alone 
can conceive and know®. This fact is known intmtively by 
Perfect Men; for other mystics it is a truth apprehended by 
faith. While the Essential tanzih has no opposite, the anti- 
thesis of tanzih and tashUh is associated with God in His 
creative and creaturely aspects by those who perceive that 
He is One and that the form of all existent things is the form 
of Divine excellence (^«sn)®. Considered absolutely, the 
Divine nature does not admit of change. Change consists in 
the relations of God, i.e., in the diverse aspects wherein He 
manifests Himself to us. His manifestation of Himself to 
Himself, and Hxs occultation of Himself in Himself, is 
eternally one and the same*. The notion of eternity, without 
beginning and without end, when it is applied to God, 
involves no time-relation with His creatures, but only a 
judgment that His nature is necessarily timeless®. 

Jllf makes a fourfold division of tte Divine attributes: 
(t) attributes of the Essence, e.g.. One, Eternal, Real; (2) 
attributes of Beauty (jamcS), 6 .g., Forgiving, Knowing, 
Guiding aright; (3) attributes of Majesty (jal<S),e.g., Almighty, 
Avenging, Leading astray ; (4) attributes of Perfection (kamd ^ , 
e.g.. Exalted, Wise, First and Last, Outw'ard and Inward®. 

Every attribute has an effect (athar), in which its jamdl or 
jalcU or kamdl is manifested. Thus, objects of knowledge are 
the “ effect ” of the Name the Knower. All attributes 

oi jamdl, and some oijaldl, are displayed by everything that 
exists. Paradise is the mirror of absolute jamdl. Hell of 
absolute jcddl, and the universe is the form of these Divine 
attributes. Evil, as such, does not exist, although it has its 
appointed place in the world of opposites. What we call evil 
is reaUy the relation of some parts and aspects of the whole to 
other parts and aspects; in a word, all imperfection arises 

»Ki. 46. ai. » Ki. 45, lafoU, 

* Tine knowledge o{ God combines His transcendence witii His imma- 
nence (Fufiif, aaS). 

* K I. 43, 10 foil. 

* See the chaptera on asal, abad and gidem (K x. 83-S9). 

* Ki. 75 foil. Alist of tile attributes in each class is given m K i. 78 
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from our not looking at things sub specie unitatis. Sin is not 
evil except in so far as 'we judge it to be forbidden by God. 
The author’s treatment of the seven principal attributes — 
life, Knowledge, Will, Power, Speech, Hearing, and Sight — 
is marked by great subtlety, but the discussion is somewhat 
arid. I vrill give a few specimens. 

Ltfe^. The existence of a thing for itself is its complete 
life; its existence for another is its relative life. God exists 
for Himself. He is the Living One {al-J^ayy), and His life is 
the life complete and immortal. Created beings in general 
exist for God : their life is relative and linked with death. While 
the Divine life in created beings is one and complete, some 
manifest it m a complete form, e.g., the Perfect Man and the 
Cherubim; others incompletely, e.g., the animal man (a^- 
insdnu 'l-lyayawdni), the inferior angels, the jinn (genies), 
animals, plants, and mmerals. Yet, in a certain sense, the life 
of all created beings is complete in the measure suitable to 
their degree and necessary for the preservation of the order 
of the universe. Life is a single essence, incapable of diminu- 
tion or division, existent for itself in everything: and that 
which constitutes a thing is its life, that is to say, the life of 
God whereby all things subsist : they all glorify Him in respect 
of all His names, and their glorification of Him in respect of 
His name “the Living" is identical with their existence 
through His life. The author states, as a fact known to few 
but revealed to him by mystical illumination, that everything 
exists in and for itself, and that its life is entirely free and self- 
determined. This — which, as he admits, does not tally with 
what has been said above — ^is confirmed by the Divine 
information that on the Day of Resurrection each of a man's 
deeds will appear in visible shape and will address him and 
say, "lam thy deed.” 

Knowledge'^. Although every attribute is independent and 
uncompounded, knowledge is most nearly cormected with 
life: whatever lives knows*. Jflf controverts the doctrine of 
Ibnu 'l-'Arabf that God's knowledge is given Him by the 

» K I. 63, 25 * K I. 64. *a ton. 

* Animals and insects liava an inspiiational knowledge (‘t'im iOOM). 
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objects which He knows^. God certainly decreed that every 
individual thing should be what its nature requured it to be, 
but the consequence drawn by Ibnu ’l-'Arabi, namely, that 
His knowledge of things is derived from the necessity of their 
natures, is false: on the contrary, their natmres were necessi- 
tated by His knowledge of them before they were created and 
brought into existence — ^it was His knowing them, not the 
necessity inherent in them of being what they are, that caused 
them to become objects of His knowledge. Afterwards {i.e., 
when they were created), their natures required other than 
that which He knew ot them at first, and He then for the 
second time decreed that they should be what their natures 
required, according to that which He knew of them. 

WiU^. The will of God is "His particulaiisation of the 
objects of His knowledge by existence, according to the 
requirements of His knowledge.” Our will is identical with 
the Divine eternal will, but in relation to us it partakes of our 
temporality {hud^K^, and we call it “created.” Nothing but 
this (unresd) attribution prevents us from actualising what- 
ever we propose : if we refer our will to God, all things become 
subject to it. Jflf enumerates nine phases of will, beginning 
with inclination (mayt) and ending with the highest and 
purest love {‘ishq), m which there is no lover or beloved, since 
Wh have passed away in the love that is God's very essence. 
The Divine will is uncaused and absolutely free, not, as Ibnu 
T-‘ Arab! holds, determined by the obligation of the Knower to 
act as His nature demands*. 

1 See Appendix. * K i. 67, 23 foil. 

* Here the lover is named the beloved, and vtca var$A» Jllf quotes three 
verses by hims^; the last runs: *^Thou sees b them as two separate individuals 
in the point of Love, which is one/' Cf. p. 80. 

* According to Ibnu 'l-'Arabl, all action is the necessary result of Gk>d*s 
infinite nature as eternally known to Hixnsell (see Appendix), and free-will 
in the ordmary sense is excluded. JHC tries to make room for it by ascribing 
to God a power of origination {tkhHrd*) which afiects the things written in 
the Guarded Tablet, so that sometimes that which comes to pass is the 
contrary of what was decreed. Although the actions required by the Divine 
nature correspond with the capacity of the recipient individual in whom 
th^ are manifested, yet in consequence of his weakness and imperfection 
they lose their unalterable character and becsome contingent, God, who 
is All-wise, determines whether they shall happen or not (K ri. 8, 20 foil.). 
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PowerK This is defined by Jill as " the bringing of the non- 
existent into existence.” Here again he disagrees with Ibnu 
'l-‘Arabi, who asserts that God did not create the world from 
not-being, but only brought it from being in His knowledge 
into actual being. But in that case, Jflf argues, the world 
would be co-etemal with God. It is not so; the judgment 
that God exists in Himself is logically prior to the judgment 
that things exist in His knowledge; and the former judgment 
involves the non-existence of things and the existence of God 
alone. God brought things from not-being into being and 
caused them to exist in His knowledge, i.e., He knew them as 
brought into existence from not-being; &ien He brought them 
forth from His knowledge and caused them to exist externally. 
Does it follow, because they were produced from not-being, 
that they were unknown to Him before He caused them to 
exist in His knowledge? No; the priority is of logic, not of 
time. There is no interval between the not-being of things 
and their existence m His knowledge. He knows them as He 
knows Himself, but they are not eternal as He is eternal. 

IV. The Heavknly Man. 

like Jacob Bohme®, Jflf sets out from the principle that 
"in order that the truth may be manifested as a Something, 
there must be a contrary therein.” He finds the ground of 
existence in a Being wMch, though essentially One, is of 
threefold nature, since it knows itself as the Creator {al•^aqq) 
and the creatures (al-khalq). 

In another passage (i. 72, i foU.) JIU says that God imputes free-urill to 
manhmd in order that He may ^ow His justice by punisbuig them with 
Hdl, and His mercy by rewarding them with Faiadise. 

* K 1. 69, 24 folL 

* Bohme’s three principles, ti»r.,the Godhead, Divine Wrath, and Divine 
Love, are represented in J Hi’s system by tire Essence with its complementary 
andharmonious attributes of majes:fy(yahfi)aiidbeauty(yaM<tf). The German 
mystic unites Wrath and Love in a form which he calls "Hre" : it is "the 
cmtmm naturae, the pomt between the kingdom of h|^t and that of dark- 
ness, between love and anger, between good and evil" (Professor Denssen’s 
introd to BQhme's Three Prinorples of the Divine Essence tr. by John 
Sparrow, p. Ivi foU.). This exactly answers to the perfection (hamdl) of the 
Perfect Man. 
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'‘The Essence,” he says, "is 'Thou' and 'I ' — ‘Thou’ m respect 
of thy deepest self {huwiyya, He-ness), not m respect of the human 
attnbutes which the notion ‘Thou’ admits; and ‘I’ in respect of 
my individual sdf, not in respect of the Divine attributes which 
the notion ‘I’ admits. That is what is signified by the Essence 
(olrDhdt) , ‘ I,’ in respect of my ‘ I-ness ’ {aniyya) , viewed in relation 
to the judgments which the notion ‘ I’ is capable of, is God; and 
‘Thou,’ m the creaturely aspect, is Man, Therefore consider your 
essence, if you will, as ‘I,’ or if you will, as ‘Thou,’ for there is 
nothing besides the imiversal reality.... 

. If you say, that it (the Essence) is One, you are right ; or if you say 
that it is Two, it is in fact Two. 

Or if you say, ‘No, it is Three,’ you are right, for that is the real 
nature of Man. 

Regard the Oneness {ahadiyya) which is his essence: say, ‘He is 
One rdatively (wdhid). One absolutely unique in glory.' 
But if the two essences are considered, you will say that he is Two, 
because he is a slave {*abdj and a Lord (rabb). 

And if you examine his real nature and what is united therein, 
namely, two thmgs deemed to be contrary, 

You will contemplate him with amazement: his lowness is such 
that you will not call him lofty, and his loftiness is such that 
you wiU not call him low. 

Nay, name that (Man) a Third, because of a reality having two 
attributes inherent in the realities of its essence^. 

It (that reality) is he named Ahmad as being that (Man), and 
Mohammed as being the true idea {baqiqa) of all things 
that exist®.” 

As an introduction to the Logos doctnne foreshadowed 
here, which is interwoven with a mystical scheme of cosmology, 
I will translate part of the doth chapter, " Of the Perfect Man : 
showing that he is our Lord Mohammed, and that he stands 
over against the Creator and the creatures («/- 

hhalq)V* 

^ The Perfect Han is neither Absolute Being nor Contingent Being, but 
a third metaphysical category, «.e., the Logos. See Nyberg, KUimMtB 
SehriJUn deti Ibn ai^*Arabi, Introd., p, 32 foU , 50. 

* K 1. 10, X2 foU. In the Koran (6x, 6) Mohsunzned is named Ahmad and 
identified with the Paxadete foretold by Christ. * K u. 58, 22. 
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The Perfect Man is the Quff> (axis) on which the spheres of 
existence revolve from first to last, and since things came into being 
he is one for ever and ever. He hath various guises and 

appears in diverse bodily tabernacles (kand'is) : m respect of some 
of these his name is given to him, while in respect of others it is 
not given to him His own original name is Mohammed, his name 
of honour Abu T-Qdsim, his description ‘Abdullah^, and his title 
Shamsu’ddin®. In every age he bears a name suitable to his guise 
(libds) in that age. I once met him in the form of my Shaykh, 
Sharafu’ddin Ismfi'il al-Jabarti, but I did not know that he (the 
Shaykh) was the Prophet, although I knew that he (the Prophet) 
was the Shaykh. This was one of the visions in which I beheld him 
at Zabid in a.h. 796. The real meaning of this matter is that the 
Prophet has the power of assuming every form. When the adept 
(adib) sees him in the form of Mohammed which he wore during 
his life, he names him by that name, but when he sees him in 
another form and knows him to be Mohammed, he names him by 
the name of the form in which he appears. The name Mohammed 
is not applied except to the Idea of Mohammed {al-Paqiqai» 
’l-Mu]^mmadtyya). Thus, when he appeared in the form of 
Shibli®, Shiblf said to his disdple, “Bear witness that I am the 
Apostle of God”; and the disciple, being one of the illuminated, 
recognised the Prophet and said, "I bear witness that thou art the 
Apostle of God.” No objection can be taken to this: it is like what 
happens when a dreamer sees some one in the form of another; but 
there is a difference between dreaming and mystical revelation, 
viz., that the name of the form in which Mohammed appears to the 
dreamer is not bestowed in hours of waking upon the Jfaqiqatu 
’l-Muhammadiyya, because interpretation is applicable to the 
World of Similitudes: accordingly, when the dreamer wakes he 
interprets the }iaqiqa of Mohammed as being the of the 

dream-form. In mystical revelation it is otherwise, for if you 
perceive mystically that the of Mohammed is displayed in 
any human form, you must bestow upon the l^iqa of Mohammed 
the name of that form and regard its owner witii no less reverence 
than you would show to our Lord Mohammed, and after having 
seen him therein 3^u may not bdiave towards it in the same 

» The servant of God. * The Sun of the Religion. 

* A famous of Baghdad. He died in a.D. 945-6. 
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manner as before. Do not imagine that my words contain any 
tincture of the doctnne of metempsychosis. God forbid ! I mean 
that the Prophet is able to assume whatever form he wi^es, and 
the Suima declares that in every age he assumes the form of the 
most perfect men, in order to exalt their dignity and correct their 
deviation (from the truth) : they are his vicegerents outwardly, and 
he is their spiritual essence (Jjfoglqa) inwardly. 

The Perfect Man m himself stands over against all the in- 
dividualisations of existence. With his spirituality he stands over 
against the higher individualisations, with his corporeality over 
against the lower. His 'heart stands over against the Throne of 
God {at-'Arsk), his mind over against the Pen {cdrQtdani), his soul 
over against the Guarded Tablet {d-Lawku ‘l^tnakfiiz), his nature 
over against the dements, his capability (of recdving forms) over 
against matter {hay^M)...Jie stands over against the angels with 
his good thoughts, over against the genies and devils with the 
doubts which beset him, over against the beasts with his animality. 
...To every type of existence he furnishes from himself an anti- 
type. We have already explained that every one of the Qierubim 
is created from an analogous faculty of the Perfect Man. It only 
remains to speak of his correspondence with the Divine names and 
attributes. 

You must know that the Perfect Man is a copy {nmkka) of 
God, according to the saying of the Prophet, “God created Adam 
in the image of the Merciful," and in another ktniitk, “ God created 
Adam in His own image.” That is so, because God is Living, 
Knowing, Mighty, Williug, Hearing, Seeing, and Speaking, and 
Man too is all these. Then he confronts the Divine imwiyya with 
his huwiyya, the Divine aniyya with his amyya, and the Divine 
3Mt (essence) with his dhdt—k& is the whole against the whole, the 
universal agamst the universal, the particular against the par- 
ticular... .Further, you must know that the Essential names and 
the Divine attributes bdong to the Perfect Man by fundamental 
and sovereign right in virtue of a necessity inherent in his essence, 
for it is he whose “trath" (Aajfj'«) is signified by those expressions 
and whose spirituality (/a^/a) is indicated by those s 3 nnbols: they 
have no subject in existence (whereto they should be attached) 
except the Perfect Man. As a mirror in which a person sees the 
form of himself and cannot see it without the mirror, such is the 
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relation of God to the Perfect Man, who cannot possibly see his 
own form but in the mirror of the name Allah; and he is also a 
mirror to God, for God laid upon Himself the necessity that His 
names and attributes should not be seen save m the Perfect Man. 
This obligation to display the Divine attributes is the "trust" 
{amdna) which God offered to the heavens and the earth : they were 
afraid to accept it, "but Man accepted it; verily he is unjust and 
ignorant" (Kor. 33, 72), i.e,, unjust to his own soul in letting it 
suffer degradation (from the things of this world) and ignorant of 
his real worth, because he is unaware of that with which he has 
been entrusted.... Beyond the plane of the Names and Attributes, 
which are ranged on the right and left of him according to their 
kind, the Perfect Man feels through his whole being "a pervasive 
delight, which is named the delight of the Godhead" {ladhdhaiu 
*l 4 ldhiyya)...,'Rtrt he is independent of his modes, i,e,, the Names 
and Attributes, and regards them not at all. He knows nothing 
in existence save his own nature {huwiyya), contemplates the 
emanation (sud^r) from himself of all that exists, and beholds the 
Many in his essence, even as ordinary men are conscious of their 
own thoughts and qualities; but the Perfect Man is able to keep 
every thought, great or small, far from himself: his power over 
things does not proceed from any secondary cause but is exercised 
freely, like other men's power of speaking, eating, and d rinkin g. 

These extracts bring out the germinal idea which is 
developed by Jflf into a psychological and cosmological 
system. The Perfect Man, as the copy of God and the arche- 
type of Nature, unites the creative and creaturely aspects of 
the Essence and manifests the oneness of Thought with 
things. "He is the heaven and the earth and the length and 
the breadth^." ^ 

Mine is the kingdom in both worlds: I saw therein none but 
myself, that I should hope for his favour or fear him. 

Before me is no "before," that I should follow its condition, and 
after me is no "after," that I should precede its notion. 

1 K I. 26, 3 fr. foot. *"The length and the breadth” wa is 

a formula invented by ^alldj, which corresponds with Wvdt (Divinity) and 
nds&t (Humanity) and eocpresses his dualistic conception of the spiritual and 
material umverse. Ibnu *l-*Arabi and Jill interpret the ”two dimensions” 
in a monistic sense. See Massignon, Kitdh ai-Tawdsint p. 141 foil. 
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I have made all kinds of perfection mine own, and lo, I am the 
beauty of the majesty of the Whole: I am naught but It. 
Whatsoever thou seest of minerals and plants and animals, 
together with Man and his qualities. 

And whatsoever thou seest of elements and nature and original 
atoms {haba’) whereof the substance is (ethereal as) a perfume. 
And whatsoever thou seest of seas and deserts and trees and high- 
topped mountains. 

And whatsoever thou seest of spiritual forms and of things visible 
whose countoiance is goodly to bdiold. 

And whatsoever thou seest of bought and imagination and in- 
telligence and soul, and heart with its inwards. 

And whatsoever thou seest of angelic aspect, or of phenomena 
whereof Satan is the spirit, 

Lo, I am that whole, and that whole is my theatre: 'tis I, not it, 
that is displayed in its reality. 

Verily, I am a Providence and Prince to mankind: the entire 
creation is a name, and my essence is the object named. 

The sensible world is mine and the angel-world is of my weaving 
and fashioning, the unseen world is mine and the world of 
omnipotence springs from me. 

And mark ! In all that I have mentioned I am a slave returning 
from the Essence to his Lord — 

Poor, despised, lowly, self-abasing, sini’s captive, in the bonds of 
his trespasses^ 

The concluding verses only say what Jfli repeats in many 
places, that while at supreme moments a man may lose 
himself in God, he can never be identified with God absolutely. 

In the second part of his work the author treats of the 
Perfect Man as the Spirit whence all things have their origin. 
Accordingly he devotes successive chapters to the organs and 
faculties which make up the psychological and intellectual 
constitution of the Perfect Man — spirit, heart, intelligence, 
reflection, etc., with the correspondmg celestial beings which 
are said to be "created ” from them®. The highest hypostases 
of his psychology are the Holy Spirit ’UQuds) and the 

^ K I. last line and foil. 


* K n. 10 foU. 
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Spirit {al-Rtil^); the latter is also described as "the angel 
named al-Rd^L” and, in the technical language of the §iihs, 
as "the by means of which the world is created” {al- 
haqqti ’l-makU'&q bihi) and “the Idea of Mohammed” \al- 
RLaqiqaiu ’l-Muhammadiyya). How these two Spirits are 
related to each other is indicated m the following passage : 

You must know that every sensible object has a created spirit 
which constitutes its form, and the spirit is to the form as the 
meaning to the word. The created spint has a Divine spirit which 
constitutes it, and that Divine spirit is the R'&}m ’l-Quds. Those who 
regard the RUlfu ‘l-Quds in man deem it created, because two 
eternal substances cannot exist: eternity belongs to God alone, 
whose names and attributes inhere m His essence because of the 
impossibility of their bemg detached; all else is created and 
originated. Man, for example, has a body, which is his form, and 
a spirit, which is his meaning, and a consciousness {sirr), which is 
dt-RAlj^, and an essential aspect {wajh), which is denoted by the 
terms ’UQtids (the Holy Spirit), cd-sirm 'l- 4 Uhi (the Divine 
consciousness) and cd-vmj'&iu 'l~sdri (the all-pervading Being) 

The Rdifyu, ’l-Quds and the Rdlf are one Spirit viewed as 
eternal in relation to God and non-eternal in relation to Man; 
as the inmost essence of things or as their form of existence®. 
The uncreated Spirit of God, sanctified above all pheno- 
menal imperfections, is referred to in the verse, " I breathed 
of My Spirit into Adam” (Kor. 15, 29; 38, 72), and in the 
verse, "Wheresoever ye turn, there is the face (ysajh) of 
Allah” (Kor. 2, 109), i.e., the RdJyu 'l-Quds exists, "in- 
dividualised by its perfection,” in every object of sense or 
thought. Jflf adds that inasmuch as the spirit of a thing is its 
self {nafs), existence is constituted by the "self” of God; and 
His "self ” is His essence®. Union with the RdJyu 'l-Quds comes 
only as the crown and consummation of the mystical life to 
"the holy one” ({-^dsf)* who unceasingly contemplates the 

^ K n. II, 4 foil. * Cf. M, 4 «, 7 6. 

* K 11. 10, 6 £r. foot and foil. 

^ In M, 6 1 , Jflf distmguishes the qudd (holy one)» who xs illnminated by 
the Divine attributes^ from the oqdaH (most holy one), who is united with 
the Essence. 
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Divine consciousness {sin) which is his origin, so that its laws 
are made manifest in him and God becomes his ear, eye, hand 
and tongue: he touches the sick and they are healed, he bids 
a thing be and it is, for he has been strengthened with the 
Holy Spint, even as Jesus was (Kor. 2, 8i)^. 

It will now be seen that Jfli considers the created R41i or 
the archetypal Spirit of Mohammed as a mode of the imcreated 
Holy Divine Spirit and as the medium through which God 
becomes conscious of Hfcnself in creation®. 

God created the angel named Ruh from His own light, and from 
him He created the world and made him His organ of vision in the 
world. One of his names is the Word of Allah {Amr AUa^^ He 
is the noblest and most exalted of existent beings: there is no 
angel above him, and he is the chief of the Cherubim. God caused 
the mill -stone of existent beings to turn on him, and made him 
the axis {qufb) of the sphere of created things. Towards every thing 
that God created he has a special aspect (waJA), in virtue of which 
he regards it and preserves it m its appointed place in the order of 
existence. He has ei^t forms, which are the bearers of the Divine 
Throne {d-‘Arsh)\ From him were created all the angels, both the 
sublime and the elemental. The angds stand to him in the rdation 
of drops of water to the sea, and the eight bearers of the ‘Arsh 
stand in the same relation to him as the eight faculties which 
constitute human existence to the sphit of man. These faculties 
are intdUigence {‘aqt), judgment {wahm), reflection {fikr), phantasy 
{khaydl), imagination {al-fmsammra), memory {al-i^fi?a), per- 
ception (al-mudnka), and the soul {nafs). The R4i^ exercises a 
Divme guardianship, created in him by God, over the whole 
universe. He manifests himself in his perfection in the ffaqiqaiu 
’IrMtilfanimadiyya'. therefore the Prophet is the most ^cellent of 
mankuid. While God manifests Himself in His attributes to all 
other created beings, He manifests Himsdf in His essence to this 

* K II II, 7 fr. foot and foil. • K ii. la, 6 foil. 

* For the nse of amr (which is radically connected with the Jewish 
mimrS) in the sense of Logos, see H. Hitsdbfeld, New researches into the 
composiHon and exegesis of Qoran, p. 15. Cf. Kor. 17, 87. 

'* See Kin. 69, 17, and cl. Kyherg. Kleiners Schrifim des Ibn al-'Arabi, 

Iniiod., p 146. The ‘Arsh is the Universal Body or the 

frame of the Cosmos (*ju>i^3 K n. 5-6. 
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angel alone. Accordingly the i?# is the Quib of the present world 
and of the world to come. He does not make himself known to any 
creature of God but to the Perfect Man. When the saint (wali) 
knows him and truly understands the things which the Riih 
teaches him, he becomes a pole (qutb) on which the entire universe 
revolves; but the Poleship {Qutbiyya) belongs fundamentally to 
the -R#, and if others hold it, they are only his delegates^. He is 
the first to receive the Divine command, which he then delivers 
to the angels, and whenever a command is to be executed in the 
umverse, God creates from him an angel suitable to that command, 
and the RM sends him to carry it out. All the Cherubim are 
created from him, e.g,, Seraphiel, Gabriel, Michael, and Azrael,and 
those above them, such as the angel named al-Ntin®, who is 
stationed beneath the Guarded Tablet, and the angel named the 
Pen {al-Qalam), and the angel named al-Mudabbir, whose station 
is beneath the Kursi^, and the angel named al-Mufassil, who 

1 identification of the Riih with the Qufb, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that the RiSth is essentially God xegarded as the Holy Spint or as 
the Fust Intelligence (see pp. X09 and 1x2), suggests an explanation of the 
mystenous doctrine broached by GhazSlf in the Mishkdtu *l-Anwdr, where 
he asserts that in very truth the Mover of aU is not Allah but a Being, 
descnbed as “the Obeyed One” (cd-mutd*), “whose nature is left obscure, 
since our only information about him is that he is not the Real Being. 
Allah's relation to this Vicegerent, the supreme controller of the Umverse, 
is compared to the relation of the impalpable hght-essence to the sun, or 
of the elemental fire to a glowing coal" (W. H. T. Gairdner, Al-GhazaiVs 
Mishkdt al-AnwSr and the Ghaxdlt'-problem in Der Islam, 19x4, p. X2X foil.). 
1 agree with Canon Gaudner that GhazSli would not have accepted the 
ordinary hierarchical Qu 0 doctrine current amongst the gdffs of the 5th 
century a.h., if not earlier. But an hjrpostatised Qufb is another matter. 
The Perfect Man, though not himself the Absolute, in no way impaus the 
absolute Divine umty which he objectifies. It looks to me as if Ghazill's 
esoteric teaching, which he keeps back from his readers because they 
“cannot bear it," was not difierent m substance from the Logos doctrine 
of the Insdnu *Ukdm%U His allusions to ineffable arcana, centring m the 
tradition that Adam was created m the Image of God, are extremely sig- 
nificant. [Cf. now Tor Andrae, Dte person Muhammeds, p. 335 and Nyberg, 
op, ctt , Introd., p. 106 foil ] 

* See Koran, 68, x. Al-Ndn symbolises the Divine knowledge (K ii. 

3 )- 

• The Footstool under the Divine Throne CArsh), Those who are not 
familiar with these and other details of Mohammedan cosmogony may 
consult E. J. W. Gibb's History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i. p. 34 foil. According 
to JUi, the creatures {al-hhaiq) are first individualised occultly and without 
differentiation m the Divine knowledge, then brought into existence, 
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stands beneath the Im&mu 1-Mubfn^: these are the Sublime 
Angels, who were not commanded to worship Adam. God in His 
wisdom did not command them, for had they been commanded to 
worship, every one of Adam's descendants would have known 
them. Consider how, inasmuch as the angels were commanded to 
worship Adam, they appear to men in the fonns of the Divine 
similitudes whereby God reveals Himself to the dreamer. All those 
fonns are angels, who descend in diverse shapes by command of 
the angel entrusted with the making of similitudes. For this 
reason a man dreams that lifeless things speak to him : they 

were really spirits assunung the form of lifelessness, they would 
not have spoken. The Prophet said that a true dream is an in- 
spiration from God — ^because an angel brmgs it — and also that a 
true dream is one of the forty-six parts of prophecy. Since Iblfs, 
though he did not worship Adam, was amongst those commanded 
to worship, the devils who are his offspring were commanded to 
appear to the dreamer in the same forms as the angels: hence false 
dreams. According to this argument, the Sublime Angels are un- 
knowable except by ''the divine men" {(drildhiyyiin), on whom 
God bestows such knowledge as a gift after their release from the 
limitations of humanity. 

The has many names according to the number of his 
aspects. He is named "The Most Exalted Pen" and "The Spirit 
of Mohammed" and "The First InteUigence” and "The Divine 
Spirit," on the principle of naming the origmal by the derivative, 
but in the presence of God he has only one name, which is "The 
Spirit" {alr-Rui). 

Jill gives a long account of a vision in which the Riijf 
conversed with him and spoke darkly concerning the mystery 
of his nature, saying, "lam the child whose father is his son 
and the wine whose vine is its jar.... I met the mothers who 

synthetically and virtually, m the *Ay$h (cf. K ii. 5, 12 foil.), then manifested 
analytically in the Kufsi (cf. K n. 6, 11 foil.). All these mdividuahsatioas 
are "unseen** {£hayh), in God, so to speak. The first objective indivi- 
dualisation takes place in the Pen (cd^alam), which distinguishes the 
creatures from the Creator and imprints their forms of existence on the 
Guarded Tablet (al-hawlik as the mind imprmts ideas on the soul. 

Hence it is said in the I^ophetic Tradition that the Pen or the Intelligence 
was the first thmg that God created (K ii. 6, last line and foil.). 

^ The Im&mu *1-Mubin is identified with the First Intelligence (K li. 
22, t), and with the human spirit (M 7 &). 
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bore me, and I asked them in marriage, and they let me marry 
them^” In the course of this colloquy the Idea of Mohammed 
{al-^aqiqalu ’l-Muhammadiyya) says: 

God created Adam in His own image — ^this is not doubted or 
disputed — and Adam was one of the theatres (fna^dhir) in which I 
displayed m5?self : he was appointed as a vicegerent {khedifa) over 
my externality. I knew that God made me the object and goal of 
all His creatures, and lo, I heard the most gracious allocution from 
the Most Great Presence: "Thou art the Qutb whereon the spheres 
of beauty revolve, and thou art the Sun by whose radiance the 
fuU-moon of perfection is replenished; thou art he for whom We 
set up the pattern* and for whose sake We made fast the door- 
ring*; thou art the reality S3mibo]ised by Hind and Salmi and 
'Azza and Asmi*. O thou who art endued with lofty attributes 
and pure qualities. Beauty doth not dumbfound thee nor Majesty 
cause thee to quake, nor dost thou deem Perfection unattainable: 
thou art the centre and these the circumference, thou art the 
clothed and these the splendid garments*.” 

In some aspects the spiritual organ which $iifis call "the 
heart” {qaib) is hardly distinguished from the spirit (r^A): 
indeed Jill sajra that when the Koran mentions the Divine 
spirit breathed into Adam, it is the heart that is signified. He 

^ K XI. 14^ 23 foil The commentator explains that the is the object 
of Pivine knowledge whose father (Divine knowledge) is produced by the 
object of knowledge and is therefore its son Cf. the verse of Badru'ddin 
al-Shahid: 

My mother bore her father---lo, that is a wondrous thing — 

And my father is a little child in the bosom of those who suckle it. 

The mother is Nature. Adam, her son in one sense, is her father m another, 
because he (as the microcosm) is the origm of all created thmgs, like the 
date-kernel which is both the seed of the palm and its fruit (Comm. K 17 h). 

* the First Intelligence, the archetype of created things, which in 
relation to the Perfect Man is named the Spint of Mohammed (cf. K 11. 6, 
penult, and foil ). 

« /.s., the Perfect Man is the door-keeper of the temple of the Godhead, 
and he alone can reveal its mj^steries. The text has according 

to Comm. K (foil, xg b) the correct reading is «.s., 

the ring into which a chain was inserted, so that it served as a padlock. Cf . 
VuUers' Persian lexicon under 

* These names are typical of the women whose charms axe c^ebrated by 

Arabian poets. • K n. 15, 10 foil. 

K. s. n 
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describes it as “the eternal light and the sublime conscious- 
ness {sin) revealed in the quintessence (^ayn) of created beings 
(Mohammed), that God may behold Man thereby^”; as “the 
Throne of God {al-'ArsJi) and His Temple in Man... the centre 
of Divme consciousness and the circumference of the circle 
of all that exists actually or ideally*.” It reflects aU the 
Divine names and attributes at once, yet quickly changes 
under the influence of particular names. Like a mirror, it has 
a face and a back. The face is always turned towards a light 
the attention {cd-hamm), which is the eye of the heart, 
so that whenever a name becomes opposite to, or as we should 
say, strikes the attention, the heart sees it and receives the 
impression of it; then this name disappears and is succeeded 
by others The “back” of the heart is the place from which 
the attention is absent®. Jflf illustrates his meaning by the 
diagram reproduced here 
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The Divine names and attributes are the heart’s true 
nature, in which it was created. Some men are so blessed that 
tliey have little trouble to keep it pure, but most of us must 
needs undergo painful self-mortifications in order to wash out 
the stains of the flesh^. Recompense for good works depends 
on the merit imputed by God to His creatures according to 
the original mdividuahsations in which He created them: it is 
a necessary right, not an arbitrary gift®. The heart reflects 
the world of attributes, or rather, as Jflf holds, is itself 
reflected by the universe. “Earth and heaven do not contain 
Me, but the heart of My believing servant containeth Me”: 
if the universe were primary and the heart secondary, i.e., 
if the heart were only a mirror, then the power of containing 
and comprehending would have been ascribed to the universe, 
not to the heart; but in fact, it is the heart alone that com- 
prehends God — by knowledge, by contemplation, and finally 
by transubstantiation®. 

When God created the whole world from the light of 
Mohammed, He created from the heart of Mohammed the 
angel Isrdffl (Seraphiel), the mightiest of the angels and the 
nearest to God*. 

The faculty of Reason has three modes, viz., the First 
Intelligence {al-'euflM ‘l-awwal). Universal Reason {alraqUi 
’Ir-kuUi), and ordinary reason {^aqlu Jflf identifies 

the First Intelligence, as the faithful treasurer of Divine 
^ K n. 19, 15 foil. 

* Therefore the lUuminations (iafoUiydt) of the Essence are not named 
gift” (n. 20, 10). jm quotes a verse of “our Shaykh, Shaykh 'Abdu 

T.Q4diral-J0finf”: 

1 ceased not pasturing in the fields of quietism until 1 reached a digiuty 

which IS not bestowed by favour, 

* K n. 20, 23 foil. This agrees with Ibnu 'l-‘Ajabi's doctrine in the 
X45 foil. The three kinds of comprehension are denoted by the terms 
*W%lm ( m this connexion is synonymous with ina*rifa), wus*u *l^ushd- 
hada, and u/us'u *l-kh%ldfa. In the last stage Man is essentiah^ and becomes 
the khalifa or vicegerent of God. Jfii, however, maintains a distinction even 
here. The Perfect Man knows the p^ection of the Divine nature as mani- 
fested in hun, not the perfection of the Divme nature m itself, which is in- 
finiteand (smee the Essence cannot be comprehended by one of its attributes) 
ohimatdy unknowable. We can only say that God knows Himself according 
to the necessity of His knowledge (iaqqu 

* K II. 21, 16 folk ® K n, 22, 4, 
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Knowle(%e, with Gabriel, “the trusted Spirit” 'U 

amin) \ and as a locus for the form of Divine Knowledge in 
existence — ^the first objective anal3rais of the Divme sjmthesis 
— ^with the Pen {aUQalam) which transmits the particulars 
contained as a whole in God’s consciousness to the Guarded 
Tablet {aULcavlyu Universal Reason is “the 

percipient luminous medium whereby the forms of knowledge 
deposited in the First Intelligence are made manifest*”; not 
the sum of individual intelligences, for in this case Reason 
would be plural, while in reality it is a single substance, the 
common element, so to speak, of human, angelic, and demonic 
spirits. Ordmary reason is “the light (of Universal Reason) 
measured by the rule of reflection (fih), and does not appre- 
hend save by means of reflection” : therefore it cannot reach 
the unconditioned First Intelligence, often misses its mark, 
and fails to perceive many things. Universal Reason, on the 
other hand, is infallible, since it weighs all with the twin scales 
of Wisdom and Power*, but it never penetrates beyond the 
sphere of creation. Neither universal (intuitive) nor ordinary 
(discursive) reason can attain to knowledge of God. The 
contrary doctrine has only a demonstrative and controversial 
value. True gnosis {ma‘nfa) is given by faith, which does not 
depend on proofs and effects {dthdr) but on the Divine 
attributes themselves®. 

The judgment {wahni) of Mohammed was created from the 
light of the Divine Name al-Kdmil (the Perfect), and God 
created from the light of Mohammed’s judgment Azrael, the 
Angel of Death*. Wahm is the strongest of the human 
faculties: it overpowers the understanding, the reflection, and 
the imagination’.. .nothing in the world apprehends more 

^ K n. 24, 5 foil. Gabriel was created from the First Intelligeace regarded 
as the rational prmaple of Mohammed, who is therefore "the father of 
Gabiiel." » Umversal Soul (see K 11. 7, 15 foil.). 

» Umversal Reason is a mode of Umversal Soul (K u. 7, 3 fr. foot and 
foil.) ; it perceives the forms of existence imprinted on Universal Soul by the 
First Intelligence. 

^ Jill likens the Furst Intelligence to the sun, Umversal Reason to water 
irradiated by sunbeams, and ordinary reason to the li^t reflected from the 
water upon a wall (K ii. 32. 4 fr. foot and foil.). 

« K n, 23, 9 foil. • K II. 24, 21 foil. 


» Ct 229. 
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quickly; it is what enables men to walk on the water and fly 
m the air; it is the light of certainty (yaqtn) and the basis of 
do mini on; he that has it at his command exercises sway over 
all thing s high and low, while he that is ruled by its might 
becomes stupefied and bewildered^ The spirit, on entering 
the body®, either acquires angehc dispositions and ascends to 
Paradise, or asstunes bestial dispositions and sinks to Hell: it 
ascends when it judges the limitations of its human form, e.g., 
grossness and weakness, to be merely negative and capable of 
being thrown off, since the spirit always retains its original 
quahties potentially. At death Azrael appears to the spirit 
in a form determined by its belief, actions, and dispositions 
during life®. Or, again, he appears disembodied and invisible, 
so that a man may “die of a rose in aromatic pain” or of a 
stench*. When the spirit sees Azrael, it becomes enamoured of 
him, and its gaze is entirely withdrawn from the body®, where- 
upon the body dies. The spirit does not quit its bodily form 
at once but abides in it for a while, like one who sleeps without 
seeing any vision*. After this dreamless sleep, which is its 
death {mawtu 7-ane'<f^),the spirit passes into the intermediate 
state {d-barzakK). 

Meditation {Mmma) is the noblest of the spiritual lights 

^ K II. 27, 14 foil. Wdhm is generally defined as the "bodily" faculty ‘ 
which perceives the qualities of a sensible object and forms a judgment 
concerning it, that the sheep runs away from the wolf. Jili regards it 
as the Acuity whereby things are judged mtuitively to be what they really 
are: he says that by means of wahm God made His creatures worship Him 
as their Lord (ta'abbada 'l-‘dlam) 

* I.e., on becoming consdons of itself as tiie essence (Awonyya) of Hie body. 
“ Spirits dwdl in the place towards which they look, without being separated 
from theu: original centre" (K n. 25, 9 foU.). 

* Sometimes m the form of the Prophet, which the Cherubim, having 
been created from his spintual faculties, are able to assume, unlike Iblls and 
the devils who were created from his fleshly nature (K 11. 26, a foU.). 

* K 11. 26, 22 foil. 

* Jili obj ects to the expression " goes forth from the body " on the ground 
tiiat it impUes t/uMl. 

* Against the opinion that no sleep is visionless, though some dreams axe 
not remembered on waking, Jill sets the fact, revealed to him (as he says) by 
Divine illumination, that it is poedble to sleep dreamlessly for a period of two 
days or more, which seems to pass in the twinkling of an eye. Conversely, 
God may so extend a single moment of time that within it an individual 
lives many lives and maixies and has ddldien (K n. 27, i foil.). 
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(faculties), for it has no object but God^. Yet one must 
beware of resting in it in order to enjoy its fruits ; the master- 
mystic will leave it before it has yielded all its secrets to him, 
lest it become a barrier to his further advance®. Michael, the 
angel created from it, is charged with the duty of dispensing 
the portions of fate allotted by eternal necessity to each 
recipient*. 

From the reflection {fikr) of Mohammed God created the 
spints of the celestial and terrestrial angels, and appointed 
them to guard the higher and lower spheres of existence until 
the Last Day, when they shall be translated to the intelligible 
world*. One of the keys to that world is reflection, leading to 
true knowledge of the nature of Man, which is set with all its 
aspects over against the aspects of the Merciful {al-Ra^mdn). 
But the pure region of fikr lies open to mystics alone the path 
of speculative philosophy ends in a mirage®. 

As we have already seen*, thought [hhaydl ) , i.e., the faculty 
that retains what the fancy perceives of the forms of sensible 
objects after their substance has disappeared’, is declared by 
Jflf to be the stuff of the universe. In Hegelian language "the 
things that we know about are appropriately described when 
we say that their being is established not on themselves, but 
on the Divine Idea.” Nothing exists otherwise than as a 
dream in the perception of the dreamer, and the cosmos is 
“a thought within a thought within a thought” {khaydP^fi 
khaydP* ft khaydtjK It must be added, however, that whfle 
every thing, i.e., every thought, expresses some reality, the 
Perfect Man (though he is not Reality itself) is the complete 
self-expression of Reality®. 

Imagination, memory, and perception, which the author 

^ K iz. 28, 14. Htmma denotes the utmost concentration of the heart 
iqdlb) upon God Cf Jurjdni's Ta*Hfdt, p 278, 

* K 11. 30, 7 foil. ® K n. 30, 13 foil. * K II 32, 15 foil. 

^ K II. 31, 8 foil Jill confesses that he was once in danger of being en* 
gulfed in this “deadly science" and was only saved by the blessing of God 
and the watchful care of his Shaykh, Sharafu'ddin ibn Ismi*ll al-jabarti 
(K n. 32, 4 foil.). • P. 91 supra 

» Juijdnl, Ta*rif(U, p. 107. » K n. 34, 16. 

* The term al-^nsdnu 'hhdm%l signifies “the mmifestoHon of the Divine 
essence, attributes, and names" (K x. 80, 14). 
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enumerated amongst the eight spiritual faculties^ find no 
place in this discussion. 

After a preliminary chapter on the Form of Mohammed 
{a]r§iiratu ’UMuJymmad-iyyci) , which I will omit for the 
present, he concludes his psychology with an accoimt of the 
nature of the soul 

Ascetic and devotional Siifism.in agreementwith orthodox 
Islam, distinguishes sharply between the spirit and the 
soul {mfsy. The latter term may, indeed, be used to denote 
a man’s spiritual “self” — “he that knows himself {nafsahu) 
knows his Lord” — ^but as a rule when Siiffs refer to the nafs 
they mean the appetitive soul, the sensual "self” which, from 
their point of view, is wholly evil and can never become one 
with God ®. Jflf makes short work of this dualistic doctrine. The 
heading of his 59th chapter promises to show that the nafs is 
the origin of Iblfs and all the devils, and he begins as follows: 

The nafs is the consciousness (sirr) of the Lord, and the essence 
(of God) ■ through that Essence it hath in its essence manifold 
ddights. It is created from the light of the attribute of Lordriiip: 
many, therefore, axe its lordly qualities.. ..God created the nafs 
of Mohammed from His own nafs (and the nafs of a thmg is its 
essence) ; then He created the nafs of Adam as a copy of the nafs 
of Mohammed®. 

With great boldness Jfli argues that the Fall of Man is the 
necessary consequence of his Divine nature. Adam ate the 
forbidden fruit because his soul manifests a certain aspect of 
Deity, viz., Lordship (rubiibiyya ) ; for it is not in the nature of 
Lordship to submit to a prohibition. The soul knew that, if it 
ate the fruit®, it would inevitably descend into the material 

^ P. 110 stepra, 

* Cf Prof. D. B Macdonald, The religious attiiude and life tn Islam, 
p. 224 foil. 

* How far Ibnu *l-*Arabl, Ibnu l-Fdrid, and JIH bave advanced beyond 

the old $d£lsm appears from the way in which they speak of the body. 
Although on account of its grossness it is an unperfect medium and therefore 
relatively a cause of evil, its faculties are necessary for the attainment of 
spiritual perfection A man bom blind could know nothing, either here or 
hereafter, of the Divine wisdom that is commumcated through the eye (M4X). 
Cf. the Td*iyya, vv 677-9, and note ad loo. * K n. 48, 2 foil. 

* The forbidden fniit symbolises the darkness of Nature which is the 
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world and would suffer misery, but on the other hand it was 
aware of the blessedness of its inherent sovereignty. Thus it 
became perplexed, and its perplexity {iliibds) brought about 
its fall. The choice of the soul is at once determined and free: 
determined, because in the last resort its act proceeds from a 
fundamental difference m the nature of God; free, because the 
soul acts in accordance with its knowledge of itself and, had 
it not been blinded by pride, would have perceived that its 
true nature requires obedience to the Divine command, inas- 
much as disobedience renders the spirit miserable, and misery 
is inconsistent with Lordship. 

When God created the soul of Mohammed from His own 
Essence, which comprises all contraries. He created from the 
soul of Mohammed (i) the Sublime Angels in respect of His 
attributes of Beauty, Light, and Leading, and (2) Iblfs and 
his followers in respect of His attributes of Majesty, Darkness, 
and Misleading^. Now, the name of Iblfs was 'AlzAzA: he had 
worshipped God for thousands of years before the creation of 
the world, and God had forbidden him to worship aught else. 
Therefore, when God created Adam and commanded the 
angels to bow down before him, Iblfs refused, for he did not 
know that to worship by God’s command is equivalent to 
worshipping God*. Instead of justifying his disobedience or 
repenting of it and asking God to forgive him, he silently 
acknowledged that God wills and acts in conformity with the 
eternal and unchangeable principles of His nature. Iblfs was 
banished from the Divme presence and a curse was laid upon 
him "until the Day of Judgment” (Kor. 15, 35), i.e., for a 
finite period*. After the Day of Judgment the creatirreliness 
which hinders the spirit from knowing God as He reaUy is 

cause of disobedience, just as the light of Spmt is the cause of obedience; 
but Nature and Spint, hke their opposite eflects, only differ correlatively. 

* K H. 50, 7 foil 

^ Jfll denves the name Iblis from the doubt and confusion (talbis) which 
was produced in the mind of 'Azddl by the command to worship Adam 

• T?he Days of God (ayydm A llah) are the epiphames by which He reveals 
His perfections (K i. 89, 25 foil ). The Day of Judgment signifies **an 
omnipotent epiphany before which all existent bemgs abase themselves'* 
(K I. ixx, i^), or in other words, the return of created things to God (K Zl. 
50^ last line). 
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will be counted amongst its perfections^, and Ibifs will then 
be restored to his place beside God^. 

Jflf mentions five phases of the soul, or ascending grades 
of spiritual life: (i) the animal soul, i.e., the spirit regarded 
as governing the body; (2) the commanding (evil-prompting) 
soul®, i.e., the spirit regarded as subject to the passions ; (3) the 
inspired soul, i.e., the spirit which God inspires to do good; 
(4) the self-reproaching soul, i,e., the spirit regarded as turning 
penitently towards God; (5) the tranquil soul, i.e., the spirit 
regarded as at rest with God^. 

V. The Macrocosm. 

As Man is created in the image of God, so the universe is 
created in the image of Man®, who is its spirit and life®. In 
describing its creation Jfli combines mystical ideas with an 
old cosmological myth, in the following manner’; 

Before the creation God was m Himself, and the obj*ects of 
existence were absorbed {mustahltk) in Him so that He was not 
manifested in any thing. This is the state of "being a hidden 
treasure®" or, as the Prophet expressed it, "the dark mist above 
which is a void and below which is a void®," because the Idea 

^ Because the spmt, having regained its absoluteness, will be one with 
the Essence which is both Creator and creature 

* The view that Iblis suffered damnation rather than compromise the 
doctrine of the Divine umty (tawUd) is denved from ]^^[alldj. See Massignon, 
Kitdb al-Tawdsin, p 5 and 41 foU 

* In so far as the soul does what its creaturely nature requires, it may be 

described as ammdra (h% i,e,, ‘'commanding itself (to do evil).'* 

« K II 58, 3 foil. 

^ Mohammed, as the Logos, is the spiritual essence of Adam and of all 
things. 

* Cf K II. 79, 6 foil “ God caused Adam to dwell in the heaven of 

world, because Adam is the world-spint through him God 

beheld the existent things and had mercy on them and made them live by 
the life of Adam in them. The world will not cease to be living so long as 
humankiud contmues there. When humanldnd departs, the world will perish 
and collapse, as the body of an ammal perishes when the spmt leaves it.*’ 

’ K II. 77, 10 foil. Cf. Nyberg, KUiiMrB Schriften des Ibn al-*Afahh 
Introd., p. 146 foil. 

® According to the ^jCadith, “I was a hidden treasure and I desired to be 
known, therefore I created the creatures in order that I might be known.*’ 

* See p. 94 foL 
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of Ideas^ is beyond all relations. The Idea of Ideas is called in 
another Tradition "the White Chrysolite^, in which God was 
before He created the creatures" When God willed to bring 
the world into existence, He looked on the Idea of Ideas (or 
the White Chrysohte) with the look of Perfection, whereupon it 
dissolved and became a water; for nothmg in existence, not even 
the Idea of Ideas, which is the source of all existence, can bear 
the perfect manifestation of God. Then God looked on it with 
the look of Grandeur, and it surged in waves, like a sea tossed 
by the winds, and its grosser elements were spread out m layers 
like foam, and from that mass God created the seven earths with 
their inhabitants. The subtle elements of the water ascended, 
like vapour from the sea, and from them God created the seven 
heavens with the angels of each heaven. Then God made of the 
water seven seas which encompass the world. This is how the 
whole of existence originated. 

Jflf surveys, the celestial, terrestrial and aqueous universe 
at considerable length®, but I will not attempt to give more 
than an outline of his map. He takes first the seven heavens, 
which rise in concentric and gradually widening circles above 
the spheres of earth, water, air, and fire. Mystics, he remarks, 
have seen them and can interpret them to sublunary men. 

1. The Heaven of the Moon. 

This is not the earth-bom vapour which we call the sky, but is 
invisible on account of its famess and subtlety. God created it 
from the nature of the Spirit that it might have the same 

relation to the earth as the spirit has to the body; and He made 
it the dwelling-place of Adam®. Its colour is whiter than silver. 

2. The Heaven of Mercury. 

God created it from the nature of reflection {Jikr) and placed 
in it all the angels who help craftsmen. Its colour is grey. 

3. The Heaven of Venus. 

It is created from the nature of phantasy {khaydl) and is the 
locahty of the World of Similitudes {^dlamu Its colour 

Jffaqiqatu *l-j^aqd*tg, the whole content of Gkxi's knowledge, the 
Divine consciousness, the First Intelligence, the Logos. It is identical with 
^eJffaqiqaiu %Muiainmadtyya, Cf Nyberg, op. Introd., p 33 folk 
and 50. • al~Ydqiitatu *i-^aydd. * K n. 78, 5—98, 22. 

* See p. 108 foil. * Cf. p, I2I, note 6. 
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IS yellow. JIM descnbes the various tasks assigned to the angels 
whom he saw in this heaven, where he also met the Prophet Joseph^. 

4. The Heaven of the Sun. 

It is created from the light of the heart [qdlh). The Stm in his 
heaven is hke the heart in man — ^a mirror of Deity: while the heart 
displays the sublime degrees of existence connoted by the name 
Allah, the Sun is the source and principle of the elemental world. 
Idris, Jesus, Solomon, David, and most of the prophets dwell in 
the heaven of the Sun; its ruling angel is Isrdfil. 

5. The Heaven of Mars. 

Azrael, the Angel of Death, presides over this blood-red 
heaven, which is created from the light of judgment {wahm). 

6. The Heaven of Jupiter. 

Its colour is blue. God created it from the light of meditation 
{himma). The angels of the Sixth Heaven, of whom Michael is the 
chief, are angels of mercy and blessing. Some have the shapes of 
animals and birds and men; others appear as substances and 
accidents which bring health to the sick or as solids and liquids 
which supply created beings with food and drink; others are 
formed half of fire and half of ice. 

Here Jflf beheld Moses, "'drunken with the wine of the 
revelation of Lordship,'' who explained to him the meaning of 
**Thou shaU not see Me " (Kor. 7, 139). 

7. The Heaven of Saturn. 

The Seventh Heaven was the first to be created. It was 
created from the light of the First Intelligence, and its colour is 
black. Between it and the Starless Heaven {at-falaku 'Uaflas) there 
are three heavens which have only a logical, not an actual, 
existence: the Heaven of Matter {falaku 'Ir-hayUM), which is the 
highest of the three; the Heaven of Atoms {falaim %hab£)^\ and 
the Heaven of the Elements {falahu *lr‘*<m&sir) ; some philosophers 
add a fourth, m., the Heaven of Natural Properties (falalm 
%tabdH*). 

1 K n. 83, 22 foU. 

* The tiiuverse, bemg m space, requires a locus This locus is 

ai’-hdbd. It is "logical" {hukmi), since it cannot he homogeneous wth the 
universe; otherwise it would need a locus for itself. Mystics call it " the Phst 
Intelligence" and "the Spirit of Mohammed" (M 35 a). Cf. Nyberg, op, 

Introd., p. 157. 
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The author proceeds to describe the seven Umbos of the 
Earth^. 

1. The Earth of Souls [ar^u *l-nufus). 

God created it whiter than milk and sweeter than musk, but 
when Adam walked on it after the Fall it became dust-coloured, 
except one region in the North, never reached by any sinner, 
which is ruled by al-Kha< 3 ir and inhabited by the Men of the 
Unseen World {jrijdlu *l-ghayh)\ 

2. The Earth of Devotions {ardu %*ibdddt). 

In colour it resembles an emerald Its inhabitants are those of 
the Jinn (genies) who beheve in God: their night is our day, and 
their day our night. After the sun sets m our earth, they appear 
on it and fall in love with the children of men. Most of these 
spirits envy the disciples of the Mystic Way, and taking them 
unawares bring them to rum. Jflf affirms that he had seen some 
Sufis who were in bondage to them and were made so deaf and 
bund that they could neither hear nor understand the Word of 
God, unless the reciter were one of the Jinn. 

3. The Earth of Nature {ardu %taV). 

Its colour is saffron-yellow. The unbeUeving Jinn who inhabit 
it appear in human shape amongst mankind and cause them to 
neglect the worship of God. 

4. The Earth of Lust {ca^du %$hahwa). 

Its colour is blood-red. It is inhabited by different sorts of 
devils who are the offspring of the soul of IbUs. 

5. The Earth of Exorbitance {ardu ’Ufughydn). 

Its colour is indigo blue. 'Afrits and potent demons dwell in it, 
who busy themselves with sedudng men to commit great sins. 

6. The Earth of Impiety {ardu %ilhdd). 

Its colour is black as night. It is the abode of the mdrids (the 
most evil and rebelUous of the Jinn)®. 

1 K n. 89, 18 foU. 

* He says that it is near to the land of Bulghdr and that in winter they 
are not obhged to perform the evening-prayer, because the dawn rises before 
sunset 

* JiU inserts here a short pass^e in which he distinguishes four speaes 
of Jiun according as their nature is elemental, hery, airy, or earthly. The 
'^elementals*' are akin to the angels and never go outside of the spiritual 
world. 
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7 . The Earth of Misery {ar4» ’t-shaqiwd). 

It is the floor of Gdienna (Jahannum) and is inhabited by 
enormous snakes and scorpions, which God placed there in order 
that it might be a pattern of the torments of Hell to the people 
of this world^. 

Concerning the Seven Seas, which were originally two — 
one of salt and the other of fresh water — ^Jflf has much to say®, 
but his description of them is somewhat confused and we 
must now pass on to matters of greater interest. 

VI. The Return to the Essence. 

The gist of Jfli’s philosophy, as I imderstand it, is the 
notion of One Being, which is One Thought, going forth from 
itself in all the forms of the universe, knowing itself as Nature 
and yet, amidst the multiformity of Nature, reasserting its 
unity in Man — ^in Man whom self-knowledge has enlightened 
and made perfect, so that ceasing to know himself as an 
individual he sinks into his Divine element, like a wave into 
the sea. This language, apart from its inadequacy, conveys a 
wrong impression by translating in terms of time and space 
what does not belong to these categories. All interpretations 
of ideal and mystical experience are more or less fictitious. 

The word commonly used to denote the self-manifestation 
of God in His essence, attributes, eind names is tajaUi, which 
implies that something hidden before is now clearly seen, as 
the splendour of the sun emerging from eclipse or the beauty 
of a bride when she unveils. The Divine tajatti, in respect of 
the person to whom it is made, may be called an illumination, 
for it is the light whereby the mystic’s heart has vision of God. 
Accordingly, the ontological descent from the Absolute and 
the mystical ascent or return to the Absolute are really the 

^ Similarly, God set over the Heaven oi the Stars a prince (tdghiya) like 
the people of Paradise to serve as a pattern of the joys of Paradise. Moreover, 
the images stored in the left side of the seat of khaydl (see p. 91) m the 
human brain are a copy of the Earth of Misery, while those in the right side 
are a copy of the houns and other Paradisal pleasures. Otherwise, JiU 
argues, the intellect could not know Paradise and Hell and would not be 
obliged to beheve in them (K 11. 92, 22 foil.). 

* K II. 93, 9 foil. 
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same process looked at from different points of view^. The 
self-revelation of God necessarily involves the manifestation 
of His nature by those who possess an inborn capacity for 
realising it in themselves. Jill divides the ascending move- 
ment of this consciousness into four stages — ^the Illumination 
of the Actions, the Illumination of the Names, the Illumina- 
tion of the Attributes, and the Illumination of the Essence — 
which correspond in reverse order to the devolution of Pure 
Bemg from its primal simplicity to the manifestation of its 
effects in the sensible world. 

(а) The Illumination of the Divme actions®. 

To one thus illumined it becomes plain that human agency is 
naught, that he has no power or will of his own, and that all things 
are done by the power of God who moves them and brings them to 
rest. Sometimes the Divine will is made known to him before the 
act: consequently, he may disobey the command of God m order 
to comply with His will; in which case his disobedience is essentially 
obedience and lies between him and God, though "it remains for 
us to exact from him the penalty which God has imposed in the 
Koran and the Sunna upon those who break His commandment*." 

(б) The lUummation of the Divine names*. 

The mystic to whom God reveals Himself in one of His Names 
vanishes (from consciousness of individuality) under the radiance 
of the Name; and if you invoke God by that Name, the man wiU 
answer you, because the Name is applicable to him... .If God 
reveal Himself in His Name Allah, the man will disappear and 
God will call to him, saying, "Lo, I am Allah"; and it you cry 
"O AUahl" the man will answer you with the words "At thy 
service (labbayka) ! Then,if hemounthigher*and God strengthen 

^ Cf K I. 94, penult. **The Wise Koran {al-Qur*dnu *l-hakim) is the 
descent {tanazzul) of the Divme mdividualisations (haqd*iq) by means of the 
gradual ascent of man towards perfect knowledge of them m the Essence, 
according to the requirement of Divine Wisdom,... He that is moulded after 
the Divme nature ascends m it and gains, step by step, such knowledge 
thereof as is revealed to him m a Divmely determined order.” 

• K I. 47, penult. * Cf p. 54 and p 120. * K 1. 50, 10. 

• J , he is the unconscious centre of manifestation, mazhar, of the Name 
Allah Cf. the passage (K i. 22, 20 foil.) translated on p. 93. 

• 1 , 5 ., from the plane of Wdbidtyya (umty m plurahty) to the plane of 
A badtyya (abstract unity), together with Wd}fid%yya and the degrees below 
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Tiim and let him abide in consciousness after his passing-away 
{fan£), God mil answer any one who calls the man, so that if you 
say, for mstance, “ 0 Muhammad I " God will respond to you, 
saying, “ At thy service I In proportion as he is strengthened to 
ascend, God will reveal Himself to him in His subordinate Names, 
viz., the Merciful (al-Rakmdn), the Lord (al-Rabb), the King (al- 
Malik), the Omnisaent {al-'Alim), the Omnipotent {al-Qddir), etc. 
The sdf-revdation of God in eaudi of these Names is superior to 
His sdf-revdation in the Name precedmg it, because as r^ards 
the Illumination of the Names analysis is superior to synthesis, 
and the mamfestation of each lower Name is an analysis of the 
s 5 mthesis which is manifested by the one immediatdy above it. 

As regards iUuminations of the Essence, it is otherwise ; here 
the more general is above the more particular- dt-Ra^mdn is 
superior to al-Rabb, and AUah to either. Finally, all the 
Divine Names seek to apply themselves to the illumined 
man, even as the name seeks the object named, and then 
he sings: 

One calls Her by Her name and I answer him, and when I am 
called (by my own name) 'tis Layli (the Bdoved) that answers 
for me. 

That is because we are the spirit of One, though we dwell by toms 
in two bodies — a marvellous thing ! 
like a single person with two names: thou canst not imss by 
whichever name thou callest him. 

Jflf only speaks of what he himself has experienced, since 
every Name is revealed in different ways to different indi- 
viduals. From his account of these illuminations I take a 
passage which exhibits his characteristic blend of logic and 
mysticism: 

it, or in other words, from fond (the nanghting of all that is not Ood) to 
haqd (union with the Divine consaousness). 

* Cf K. II. 23, I foil.* **Then, when he becomes cleansed from the 
defilement of not-being and ascends to knowledge of the bemg of the 
Necessary (Absolute), and when God purifies him from the foulness of 
temporahty by the manifestation of eternity, he becomes a mirror for the 
Name Allah, and in that moment he and the Name are like two opposite 
mirrors, each of which exists in the other And in this vision it is God 
Himself that answers those who invoke him (the mystic); his anger is the 
cause of God's anger, and his satisfaction is the cause of God's satisfaction." 
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The way to the illuinination of the Name dL-Qadlm (the 
Eternal) is -iroiigh a Divine revelation whereby it is shown to any 
one that he existed m the knowledge of God before the Creation, 
inasmuch as he existed in God's knowledge through the existence 
of that knowledge, and that knowledge existed through the 
existence of God: the existence of God is eternal and the know- 
ledge is eternal and the object of knowledge is inseparable from 
the knowledge and is also eternal, inasmuch as knowledge is not 
knowledge unless it has an object which gives to the subject the 
name of Knower. The eternity of existent beings m the knowledge 
of God necessarily follows from this induction, and the (illumined) 
man returns to God in respect of His Name, the Eternal. At the 
moment when the Divine eternity is revealed to him from his 
essence, his temporality vanishes and he remains eternal through 
God, having passed away from (consciousness of) his temporality^. 

(c) The Illumination of the Divine Attributes®. 

When God desires to reveal Himself to a man by means of any 
Name or Attnbute, He causes the man to pass away {fand) and 
makes him naught and deprives him of his (individual) existence; 
and when the human light is extinguished and the creaturely 
spirit passes away, God puts in the man's body, without incarna- 
tion a spintual substance, which is of God's essence and is 

neither separate from God nor jomed to the man, in exchange for 
what He deprived him of; which substance is named the Holy 
Spirit {rilhu 'l-quds)^. And when God puts instead of the man a 
spirit of Hjs own essence, the revelation is made to that spirit. 
God is never revealed except to Himself, but we call that Divine 
spirit "a man" in respect of its being instead of the man. In 
reality there is neither "slave" nor "Lord," since these are 
correlated terms. When the "slave" is annulled, the "Lord" is 
necessarily annulled, and nothing remains but God alone. 

Mystics receive these illuminations in proportion to their 
capacities, the abundance of their knowledge, and the strength 
of their resolution. Taking each of the seven chief attributes 
in turn, the author describes the effects of the illumination on 
himself or on others, and the different forms which it may 

» K 1, 51, 14 foil. • K 1. 53, 7. 

> Xbis doctrine of substitution was taught by many Christian mystics in 
the Middle Ages. Cf. Inge, ChrtsHan Mysticism, p. 364. 
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assume. Concerning Life and Knowledge something has been 
caiH above^. Those endowed with Hearing hear the language 
of angels, animals, plants, and minerals®. As for the mu- 
kattam&n, who receive the illummation of Speech, the Word 
{kaldni) comes to them sometimes audibly and from a certain 
direction, sometimes from no direction and not through the 
ear, sometimes as an inner light having a definite shape; and 
in oneness with God they realise that all existent beings are 
their Word and that their words are without end®. According 
to Jflf, the illummation of Power is marked in its initial stages 
by a phenomenon characteristic of prophetic inspiration — 
the ringing of a bell {§al^alatu ’l-jaras), which is produced, 
as he quaintly writes, by “ the dashing of realities one against 
another in order that men’s hearts may not dare to enter the 
presence of Divine Majest3?*.” “In this illumination,’’ he says, 
“I heard the ringing of bells. My frame dissolved and my 
trace vanished and my name was rased out. By reason of the 
violence of what I experienced I became like a wom-out 
garment which hangs on a high tree, and the fierce blast 
carries it away piece by piece. I beheld naught but lightnings 
and thunders, and clouds raining lights, and seas surging with 
fire*.’’ 

The Illumination of the Divine essence. 

While every illumination of a Name or Attribute reveals 
the Essence in a particular relation, the Illumination of the 
absolute Essence is not identical with any or all of these 
illuminations. Jflf refers the difference to the Divine sub- 
stance, which, as we have seen, God “puts instead of the man" 
so that the subject and object of illmnination are really one. 
This substance may be either attributal (fifdii) or essential 
{dhdti). Only in the latter case does “the man" become the 
God-man. Such a one is 

* See p. loi. * K I. 53, 3. » K x. 55, 8. 

* K 1. 90, pennlt. The Prophet declared that wheii iaspiiatioii descended 
upon him it was often like the ringing of a bell. Cf. Prof. D. B. Macdonald, 
Hu religious attitude and life tn Islam, p. 46. 

* K 1. 57, 9. A similar desraption occurs in the IhirtyHsecond diapter, 
“On the ringing of the bell.'' See K i. 91, 3 foIL 

N.s.n 
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the Perfect Unit {aUfeo'di* ’l-kdmit} and the Microcosmic Pole (al- 
gJumffiM 'Irjdim') on whom the whole order of existence revolves; 
to him genuflexion and prostration m prayer axe due, and by 
means of him God keeps the universe in bemg. He is denoted by 
the terms d-Mahdi and al-Khdtam (the Seal)^, and he is the Vice- 
gerent {khaUfci) indicated m the story of Adam®. The essences of all 
thinp that exist are drawn to obey his command, as iron is drawn 
to the magnet. He subdues the sensible world by his might and 
does what he will by his power. Nothing is barred from him, for 
when the Divine substance is in this wall as a simple essence, un- 
conditioned by any degree appertaming to the Creator or to the 
creature, he bestows on every degree of existent things its Ijuiqq, i.e. 
what it requires and is capable of receiving, and nothing can h^der 
him from doing so. That which hinders the Essence is merely its 
limitation by a degree or name or quality; but the simple Essence 
has nothing to hinder it : therefore with it all things are actual, not 
potential, while in other essences things are sometimes potential 
and sometimes actual 

It would seem, then, that the ULumination of the Absolute 
is given to the Heavenly Man (Mohammed) alone and trans- 
mitted through him to the Perfect Men who are his repre- 
sentatives on earth*. 

VII. Religion, Revelation and Prophecy. 

Religious belief may be defined as man’s thought about 
God, and we have learned that all things and thoughts in the 
universe are attributes of God, i.e., aspects in which He reveals 
Himself to human minds. Moreover, the attributes are 
identical with the Essence in so far as they are nothing but 
the Essence regarded from every possible point of view. 
Therefore God is the essence of all thought ; and all thought is 

1 The Perfect Man is the First and the Last- m his outward form he is 
the last of the Prophets and in his inward essence the last of the Saints, yet 
he is the source of all prophecy and all samtship 34 foil.). 

* Koran, 2, 28. 

® Cf. Fufilts, 34. Therefore, while God is the essential bemg (%yn) of all 
things, none of them is the *ayn of God except the Logos or Heavenly M^. 
Contemplation of the Perfect Man serves instead of contemplation of God 
(M 12 a). 
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about God. In the light of such principles the author’s 
philosophy of religion is easy to understand. 

Divine worship, he says, is the end for which all things are 
created^, and therefore belongs to their original nature and 
constitution. The different forms of worship result from the 
variety of Names and Attributes by which God manifests 
Himself in creation. Every Name and Attribute produces its 
own characteristic effect. For example, God is the true Guide 
(al-Hddi ) ; but He is also the Misleader {cd-Mu^U), for the 
Koran says, “Allah shall lead the wicked into error.” He is 
the Avenger {cd-Muntaqtm) as well as the Forgiver (al- 
Mun'im). If any one of His Names had remained ineffectual 
and tmrealised. His self-manifestation would not have been 
complete. Therefore He sent His prophets, in order that those 
who followed them might worship Him as the One who guides 
mankind to salvation, and that those who disobeyed them 
might worship Him as the One who leads mankind to per- 
dition*. 

All God’s creatures worship Him in accordance with His 
win, and every form of worship expresses some aspect of His 
nature. Infidelity and sin are effects of the Divine activity 
and contribute to the Divine perfection. Satan himself 
glorifies God, inasmuch as his disobedience is subordinate to 
the eternal wiU. Yet some aspects in which Gkid shows 
H i m self, such as Majesty and Wrath, are relatively less 
perfect than others, such as Beauty and Mercy. And, again, 
the more completely and universally the idea of God is 
presented in any form of worship, the more perfect that form 
must be. Religions revealed through a prophet contain the 
fullest measure of truth, and amongst these the most excellent 
is Islam. 

Jflf mentions ten principal “religious” sects from which 
all the rest are derived®. It is an odd catalogue, comprising 
(i) the Idolaters or Infidels; (2) the Physicists, who worship 
the four natural properties, namely, heat, cold, dryness and 
moisture; (3) the Philosophers, who worship the seven 
planets; (4) the Dualists, who worship light and darkness; 

> Koraa, 51. 56. * K n. 98 foil. * K ii. 100. 

O ’— "2 
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(5) the Magians, who worship fire; (6) the Materialists {Dah- 
riyy^), who abandon worship entirely; (7) the Brahmans 
(Bardhima), who claim to follow the religion of Abraham; 
(8) the Jews; (9) the Christians; (10) the Mohammedans. 

The author proceeds to explain that God is the truth or 
essence of all these forms of belief^. The Infidels disbelieved 
in a Lord, because God, who is their essence, has no lord over 
Him, but on the contrary is Himself the absolute Lord. They 
worshipped God according to the necessity of their essential 
natures. Idolaters worship Him as the Being who permeates 
every atom of the material world without infusion or com- 
mixture. God is the "truth ” of the idols which they worship, 
and they worship none but Him. This is the mystery of their 
following the Truth in themselves*, because their hearts bore 
witness to them that the good lay in their so doing. On 
account of that spirit of belief in the reality of their worship, 
the thing as it really is shall be revealed to them in the next 
world. "Every sect is rejoicing in that which it hath” (Koran, 
23, 55), i.e., here they rejoice in their acts, and hereafter they 
shall rejoice in their spiritual states. Their joy is everlasting*. 
Therefore, even if the Infidels had known the torment which 
they must suffer in consequence of their worship, they would 
have persisted in it by reason of the sphitual delight which 
they experience therein, for when God wills to punish any 
one with torment in the life to come. He creates for him in 
that torment a natural pleasure of which his body becomes 
enamoured; and God does this in order that the sufferer may 
not have an imquestionable right to take refuge withHim from 
the torment, but may remain in torment so long as the pleasure 
continues to be felt by him. When God wills to alleviate his 
torment. He causes him to lose the sense of pleasure, and he 
then takes refuge in the mercy of God, "who answers the 
sorely distressed when they pray to Him” (Koran, 27, 63)*. 

» Kii. loifoU. 

* Cf Koran, 47, 3, wbere it is said of the Infidels that they followed 
Falsehood, and of the Beheveis that they followed “the Truth from their 
Lord,” i,e. the Rev^tion given to Mohammed. 

* This is inferred by the author from the form fariiiin (which implies 

contmnance) in the Koranic text. * K 11. xoi. 
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Similarly, the Physicists really worship the four essential 
attributes of God, namely. Life, Knowledge, Power, and Will; 
the Philosophers worship His names and attributes as 
manifested in the planets; the Dualists worship Him as 
Creator and creature in one; the Magians worship Him as the 
Umty in which all names and attributes pass away, just as 
fire destroys all natural properties and transmutes them to 
its own nature; the Materialists, who deny the existence of a 
Creator and believe in the eternity of Time, worship God in 
respect of His He-ness {Hwmyyd^, in which He is only 
potentially, but not actu^y, creative; the Brahmans wor- 
ship Him absolutely, without reference to prophet or 
apostle^. 

As regards the future life, since all worship God by Divine 
necessity, all must be saved. But the seven sects above- 
mentioned (unlike the Jews, Christians and Moslems, who 
received their religions from a prophet) invented their forms 
of worship for themselves. Consequently, they are doomed 
to misery hereafter. That which constitutes their misery is 
the fact that their fehdty, though ultimately assured, is far 
off and is not revealed to them until they have suffered 
retribution. On the other hand, those who worship God 
according to the mode ordained by a prophet enjoy immediate 
felicity, which is revealed to them continuously and gradually. 
It is true that the Jews and Christians suffer misery, but why 
is this? Because they have altered God's Word and sub- 
stituted something of their own. Otherwise, they would have 
come imder the rule that God never sent a prophet to any 
people without placing in his apostolic mission the felicity of 
those who followed him®. 

Here, perhaps, it will not be inopportune to give some 
details of the author’s eschatology. We must remember that 
in his view all experience is perception by the human spirit 

^ Therefore the book which the Brahmans ascribe, as the author supposes^ 
to Abraliam did not come to them from God but was written by Abraham 
hims^. Jfli says that it contains five parts. The fifth part on account of its 
profundity is forbidden to most Brahmans. He adds: '‘It is notorious 
among them that those who read this fifth part invariably become Moslems/' 

* K n. 104, 
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of the nature and destiny eternally stamped upon it. "I 
Myself am Heaven and Hell.” 

"Life” denotes the spirit’s contemplation of its bodily 
form: the spint assumes the form of the object contemplated, 
just as sunbeams falling on green or red glass take the form 
and colour of the glass. After death, i.e,, after the withdrawal 
of the spirit’s gaze from the body, the spirit remains wholly 
in the spiritual world, while weanng the same corporeal aspect 
as it had before^. Those mystics who deny the resurrection 
of the body are in the wrong. "We know by Divine informa- 
tion that bodies are raised from the dead with their spirits.” 
The death of the spirit consists in its detachment from the 
body and resembles the dreamless sleep which is akin to not- 
being^ since the sleeper has neither perception of the sensible 
nor vision of the unseen®. 

Durmg the intermediate state (barzakh) between death 
and resurrection every one moves in a world of phantasy 
{khayS} peopled by the forms, ideas, and essential cbaracters 
of the actions which he or she committed in their earthly life*. 
The drunkard quaffs fiery wine in a cup of fire; the sinner 
whom God has forgiven passes into forms of good works, each 
fairer than the last; and he whose good works have been done 
in vain becomes imbued with the form of his eternal fate, 
ever-changing images of woe which his resurrection shall 
reveal to him as realities®. The present, mtermediate, and 
future states are one existence {wujtid wd^ul), and you by 
virtue of your inmost nature (huwiyya) are the same in them 
all, but while the things of thfe world are free {ikhtiydri), the 
things hereafter are detcimined by what happens here®. 

The world, havmg been created, must die its death is its 

1 Ibnu VArabl says an) that after death the spint receives 

an immortal body homogeneous with the world to which it has been 
translated 

* (Df . p 117. • K II. 71, 15 foil. 

* So long as the spint remains m the bartakh, i.e., limited by the pro- 
perties of the body, it does not enjoy full freedom. Only after the Resur- 
rection IS it entirely free to act according to its nature, i.e , to seek good or 
evil in conformity with its state in the present life (K ii. 72, 20 foil.). 

* K 11. 73, 2 foil. 

* K 11. 74. 2 folL As to the question of free-will, see p. 102, note 4. 
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passing away (fund) under the might of the Divine Reahty 
which manifests itself in the guise of individuals; and its 
resurrection is the manifestation of that Reality with the 
signs foretold in the Koran^. The universal or greater resur- 
rection {al-sd'atu ’l-kubr£j includes the particular or lesser 
resurrection {al-sd'atu ‘l-§ughrd), i.e., the resurrection of eveiy 
individual, and their signs correspond. For example, Dajj^ 
(Antichrist) is an emblem of the flesh {nafs) ; as Dajjil shall 
be slain by Christ (the Spirit of God, RAJj, Allah), so ihall the 
flesh be destroyed by the spirit (rii^)®. Again, the coming of 
the Mahdf, who shall reign for forty years, symbolises the 
perfection of the Perfect Man uniting and consummating the 
forty grades of existence®. God beholds this world through 
the medium of Man; therefore, after the Resurrection, it will 
not exist otherwise than in God’s knowledge, even as Paradise 
and Hell exist in His knowledge to-day. But when Man shall 
have been removed to the next world, God will behold 
Paradise and HeU through him, and they will then exist 
actually*. 

God created the Form of Mohammed {al-sAratu 'l-Muham- 
madiyya) from the light of His Name the Almighty Maker (aZ- 
Badi’u 'hQdivr), and regarded it with His Name the All-subduing 
Giver {al-Mamidnu ‘l^dhir)', then He displayed Himself to it in 
His Name the Gracious Pardoner {at-Laftfu ’l-Ghdfir). Thereupon, 
because of this illumination, it split in two halves, and God created 
Paradise from the half on the nght hand, and Hell from the half 
on the left hand®. 

Jflf’s description of the Eight Paradises is not specially 
interesting*. In the first Paradise good works are rewarded, 
in the second good thoughts and beliefs concerning God. The 
third, which is gained solely by Divine grace, surpasses all 
the rest in magnitude and contains persons of every religion, 
sect, and nationality. Theoretically it is possible for any 
human being to enter this Paradise, if such fortune be 
vouchsafed to him in some Divine illumination, but the 

» K n. 64, 2X foil. * K 11. 69. 2. » K n. 69, 7 foU. 

* K n. 65, 8 foU. » K a. 38, 15 foU. • K n. 44, 18 foil. 
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author adds: “We saw in mystical vision that only a few of 
each sect are there^.” The four highest Paradises have no 
trees, pavilions, or houris, and are inhabited (except the 
highest of all) by contemplatives and saints in an ascending 
scale of holiness. The floor of the eighth Paradise is the roof 
of the Throne of God {alr'Afsh). Thither none may come— 
for it is the Paradise of the Essence, “the Lauded Station” 
{d-Maqdm dtma}m'Ad) which, as the Tradition tells us, was 
promised by God to Mohammed. 

With the people of Paradise every idea immediately 
becomes an object of sensation. When Adam, whose form is 
a copy of the form of Mohammed, went down from Paradise, 
he lost the life of his form, i.e., the power of materialising his 
thoughts. In the present world this power depends on the 
spirit, and since most of mankind are dead spiritually, belongs 
only to mystics endued with God’s everlasting life*. 

Hell is the manifestation of Divine Majesty (jaldl). When 
God created the Fire, He revealed Himself to it seven times, 
appearing each time in a different Name. These theoplianies 
clove the Fire into seven vallejra, which are the limbos of 
Hell*. 

Pantheism cannot allow evil to be permanent. Jflf cites 
the Tradition, “My Mercy preceded My Wrath,” and infers 
that while the latter attribute is a mode of Divine Justice, 
Mercy is essential and prevails in the end*. Hell, according to 
him, is a temporary state®, and not necessarily an altogether 

^ K II. 45, 12 foil. 

• K n. 47, 18 foil. Accoidmg to Ibnu 'VArabi 90 foil.), the 

gnostic (‘dnf) creates by means of his meditation {htmtna) ideas which have 
an objec^ve escistence in sensation, phantasy, or higher planes ol porceptioEu 
Bis creative power differs from that of God, inasmuch as his consciousness 
is not umversal, it does not comprehend every plane of perception 
simultaneously. Of* Massignon, Kttdb al-J'^wdsin, p. X83. 

» K n 40, 21 foil. * K II. 39s 10 foil. 

^ ** Whenever God creates torment {*adhdb) by H^-ffre, He also creates 
in the sufferers the power of enduring it, for otherwise they would perish and 
so escape. Hence, their skins arc periodically renewed (Koran, 4, 59), and 
they receive fresh powers of endurance, in virtue of which they feel a 
presentiment of new torments; but the powers with which they endured the 
former torments do not cease, inasmuch as these powers are given to them 
by God, and God never takes back His gifts. Thtis then powers of endurance 
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undesirable one. Of course, he had been there in his visions, 
and he tells of a meeting with Plato, “whom the formal 
theologians account an infidel, but I saw that he filled the 
unseen world with light, and that his rank was such as few 
amongst the saints possess^.” Some of the damned are more 
excellent than many of the Paradisal folk: God has placed 
them in HeU, that He may be revealed to them therein®. Jfli 
expatiates on the variety of pleasures enjoyed by those who 
bum in the Fire®. Some feel a pleasure comparable to the 
joy of battle, for although the soldier is conscious of pain he 
often has a keen delight in the fray into which “ the Lordship 
lurkittg in his soul" impels him to plunge. Another of their 
pleasures resembles that felt when any one mbs an itch, even 
if he should chance to break the skin. Then they have subtler 
pleasures, like the self-satisfaction of the fanatic who persists 
in a wrong way of thinking, or the philosopher's happy sense 
of superiority in preferring his own wretched condition to the 
rich man’s luxury and ignorance. 

Their states are diverse: some, notwithstanding that they 
suffer the most intense torment, would not exchange it for 
Paradise; some long for a breath of the air of Eden and a 
draught of its water; some, having no pleasure in their pain, 
feel the utmost bitterness of loathing in themselves. 

It is well known that Mohammed asserted the essential 
unity of Revelation. From the beginning of the world, as he 
bdieved, one and the same faith had been revealed to mankind 
through a succession of prophets, of whom he himself was the 
last. Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus taught the same 
religion, the religion of Islam. It followed, in the first place, 
that the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Gospel are identical 

contmue to grow, until there appears in them a Divme power which 
extinguishes the Fire, because no one is doomed to misery after the Divine 
attnbutes become manifest m him** (K xi, 38, 6 £r. foot and foil ). Else- 
where, on the ground that Hell-fire is an eternal object of God's knowledge, 
Jill denies that it is extinguished absolutely (M 44 2 >). "You may say, if 
you wish, that it remains as it was, but that the torment of the damned is 
cihanged to pleasure" (K xi. 40, 2). 

» K II. 43, 9. * K n. 44, 13. 


« K n, 43* 16 foil. 
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in substance with the Koran, and secondly, that since the 
Jews and Christians would neither accept Islam nor acknow- 
ledge Mohammed as the prophet foretold in their books, they 
must be giving a false account of what these books actually 
contained. The argumentum ad homines needed firm handling. 
Uninspired Moslems would rather say that the books in their 
present form are corrupt or incomplete. From quite another 
standpoint the §iiffs agree with their Prophet that the Word 
of God is essentially one. For them, indeed, all that exists 
is His Word, which is revealed to His prophets and saints 
xmder different aspects and in var 3 dng degrees of perfection. 
The histoncal and temporal is only a symbol of the mystical 
and eternal revelation. As, in the former, Christianity 
occupies the middle place between Judaism and Islam, so in 
the latter, where these religions t37pify the progressive ascent 
of the soul to God, the Illumination of the Names is denoted 
by the Pentateuch, the Illumination of the Attributes by the 
Gospel, and the Illumination of the Essence by the Koran^. 

No one who reads the Insdnu 'UKdmil can fail to discern 
that its author was profoundly influenced by Christian ideas, 
though it is not always possible to separate these from the 
Jewish, Gnostic and other elements with which they are 
intermingled*. I need only aUude to the Trinitarian basis of 
the Divine nature* and the prominence given to the Holy 
Spirit as the source and, in relation to man, the organ and 


^ K I. 104, I foil 

® Naturally, the main ongmal source is Philo, from whom many parallels 
might be quoted. The Logos, made in the image of God, is desenbod both 
as an l^h, and as a seal impressmg itself on 

things. He is called an archangel, the instrument { 6 pya»ov) of creation, the 
heavenly man (cf. Connthians, 15, 45 foil ), God’s interpreter and prophet 
{ippurjifeiis koX Tpo^yfyriis) As a mediator between man and God, he is com- 
pared with the li^h-pnest "^bo, like the Moslem samt, passes 

away m God ^’he shall be no man when he goeth m to the Holy of Holies,” 
according to Philo's rendermg of Leviticus^ 16, 17 (Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandnaf p. 224 foil ) 

» Cf, Ibnu ’l-'Arabi's verse (Tarjumdn al-ashwdg, xii. 4). ”My Beloved 
IS three although He is one, oven as the (three) Persons (of the Trinity) are 
made one Person in essence ” ; and his statement that of all the Bivine names 
only three are cardinal, vu., Allah, al-Habmdn, and al-Rabb {op. at. p, 71). 
For his doctrine of ”tnplicity” {tathlith) see Appendix it. 
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sustaining principle of spiritual life^. Jilf criticises the 
Christian doctrine, but so nuldJy and apologetically that one 
passage of his work is declared by the Moslem editor to be an 
interpolation which only a heretic could have written®. The 
Pentateuch, he says, was sent down to Moses in nine tables®, 
two of which, containing the mysteries of Lordship and 
Power, he was forbidden to communicate to any one; and as 
the Jews remained ignorant of their contents, Moses was the 
last of that people to gain perfect knowledge of God. On the 
other hand, both Jesus and Mohammed revealed the mystery 
of Lordship; but whereas Mohammed cloaked it in symbols 
and made it an esoteric matter ^ Jesus proclaimed it openly, 
with the result that his followers became infiHplp and wor- 
shipped him as the third of three Divine Persons, namely, 
the Father, the Mother, and the Son®. This form of Trinity, 
by the way, appears in the Koran*; it is not a grotesque 
blunder on the part of Mohammed, but a Christian heresy 
which still survives amongst the tribes of the Syrian desert’. 


1 Massignon points out (K%UB> al-foa/dsin, p 134, note 3) that in the 
treatises of the Ikhw^u (Bombay, A3. 1306, iv. 107 fol ) *‘the in- 
breathing of the Spirit'* (nafkhu is mentioned as a doctnne specially 

characteristic of Christian mysticism 

* K 1. 105. Ibnu 'l-'Axabi (Fuftif, 176 foil.) is more critical and orthodox 
than Jill. 

» Amongst the matters contained m the fourth table Jfli mentions 
(K I. loi, X3 foil.) the saence of High Magic {cU-sitfu *Wdli), which resembles 
the miracles of the samts and does not depend on drugs, formulae, etc., but 
solely on the magical powers m man. ** In the way of Divine unity,” he says, 
**1 have had some experience of this, and if I had desired I could have 
assumed any shape m the world and done any deed, but I knew it to be 
penudous and therefore abandoned it. Then God endowed me with the 
secret potency which He placed between K and N" (».s. His creative Word, 

* There is a Tradition to the efifect that Mohammed, on the night of his 
ascension, received three kinds of knowledge: one kind (external rehgion) 
he was commanded to impart to his people, another (the spintual doctrme) 
he was left free to communicate or not, and the last (concerning the 
mystenes of the Godhead) he was forbidden to divulge. Some, however, 
learn it by mystical revelation (K i. 99, 10 foil.) 

® K 1. 97, 15 foil. According to Jfli, the Gospel was revealed to Jesus in 
Syriac, and its opening words are Btsmi wa wa "lu the 

name of the Father and the Mother and the Son” (K 1. 105, 15 foil.). 

* Kor. 5, 1x6. » Musil, Arabia Petrosa, in. 91. 
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While Jesus spoke the Truth allegorically, the Christians have 
taken his words literally^ Pol5^eists as they are, God after 
punishing them for their error will pardon them because of 
the inward smceiity of their belief, for "they acted in 
accordance with the knowledge which He bestowed upon 
them: therefore blame them not, since their polytheism was 
essentially belief in One God (kdna sMrkUhmn ‘ayna 
It is this sentence and others of like tenor that the editor 
would erase, and we can understand his indignation, though 
Jflf is simply appl3dng to a special case the monistic doctrine 
which has been explained already. Of all non-Islanuc 
religious communities he holds that the Christians are nearest 
to God, for wMle they worship Him in Jesus, Mary, and the 
Holy Ghost, they assert the indivisibility of the Divine nature 
and that God is prior to His existence in the created body of 
Christ. Thus they recognise the two complementary sides of 
true belief concerning God, namely that from the one point 
of view (tanzih) He is above all likeness and that from 
the other (tashbih) He reveals Himself in the forms of His 
creatures®. But, in addition to the grave error of anthro- 
pomorphism {tajstm), they are at fault in restricting the 
Divine self-manifestation to these three. Gk>d said, "I 
breathed My Spirit into Adam*,” and here the name "Adam ” 
signifies every human individual®. The contemplation of those 
who behold God in Man is the most perfect in the world. 
Something of this vision the Christians possess, and their 
doctrine about Jesus will lead them at last, "when the Thing 

X "The Christians supposed that the Father was the Spirit 
the Mother Mary, and the Son Jesus; then they said ‘God is the Third of 
Three,' not knowing that ‘the Father' signifies the Name Allah, and that 
‘the Mother' signifies the Ummu *l-Kitdb (‘the Mother of the Book,' an 
expression generally understood as meaning the fundamental part of the 
Koran), t,e , the ground of the Essence, and that ‘ the Son ' signifies the Book, 
which is Absolute Being because it is a derivative and product of the afore- 
said ground" (K i. 105, 17 foil.)- 

* K 1. 106, 2. « K n. 105, 16 foil. 

X Koran, 15, 29. JiU declares that the entire Gospdl is contained in this 
verse, and that the Moslems alone have fulfilled the true doctnne of the 
Gospel, which is “ the manifestation of the Creator (al-ffaqq) in the oreatarea 
{al’-hhalqy* 

» K 1. 107, 1 foil. 
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shall be discovered as it really is^” to the knowledge that 
mankind are like nurrors set face to face, each of which 
contains what is in all; and so they will behold God in them- 
selves and declare Him to be absolutely One®. 

Jill concludes his work with a m 3 ?stical mterpretation of 
Islam, "the crown of religions®.” Much of what he says has 
no interest except for specialists, e.g., his definitions of 
technical terms used by §dffs and his explanations of the 
esoteric meanings which he finds imder every detail of 
Mohammedan ritual. He is careful to guard against anti- 
nomianism. Certain §iiff saints claimed to have outdistanced 
the prophets*, but Jill decides in favour of the latter. He 
admits that saintship — ^the revelation of the Divine attributes 
to man — ^is the essence of prophecy, and that the prophet qitd 
saint is superior to the prophet prophet. Every prophet 
has “the prophecy of samtship” {nubuwwatu ’l-wildyai), al- 
though some, like Jesus and al-Khadir, have nothing more®; 
others, like Moses and Mohammed, have also "the prophecy of 
institution” {nubuwwatu ‘l-tashrV), i.e., they were sent to pro- 
mulgate and establish a new religious code. The §iiff Shaykhs, 
whom God brings back from the state of trance (fand) in order 
that they may guide the people to Him, are vicegerents 
{khdafd) of Mohammed and, as such, are invested with "the 
prophecy of saintship” and bound to observe the laws of the 
last of the institutional prophets, Mohammed, who in both 
respects is supreme and unique*. Jflf must be called a pan- 
theist in so far as he takes “There is no god but Allah” in 
the sense of “Nothing really exists but the Divine Essence 
with its creative and creaturdy modes of being.” These modes 
are unified in the abstraction of intellect as well as in the 
m3rstic’s flight to God, but the author of the Insdnu ‘l-Kdmil 
is neither a pure philosopher at any time nor an ecstatic 
always. “Perception of the Essence,” he writes, “consists 

^ At the Resurrectioii. * K n. X05, 20 foil. * K n 106, 4 fc^. 

* K X. 105, 6 foil. J 0 i cites an. assertion of fhe sapenority of the saints 
by his ancestor, ‘Abdu ' 1 -Qddir al-Jllini. 

* On the other hand, Ibnu 'l-'Axabl says that the Jews believed m Jesus 
until he, as an apostle, reformed the Mosaic law (Fnfdf, aoj). 

* K n. X09, 5 foU. Cf. 34 foil., 203 fcdl. 
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in thy knowing that thou art He and that He is thou, and 
that this is not identification or incarnation, and that the 
slave is a slave and the Lord a Lord, and that the slave 
does not become a Lord nor the Lord become a slaved” 
Even the Perfect Man is a reality (haqq), not the Reality 
(al-J^aqq) which displays itself in the mirror of his con- 
sciousness as God and Man^. 

1 K I. 29, 16 foil. 

* K I 26, 5 from foot. So the Logos of Philo is $€6$, but not 6 0 e 6 ? 
(Bigg, ChrisUan Platomsts of Alexandria, 2nd ed., p. 42, note 2) Cf. Ibnu 
*l-*Arabi, cited by Massignon, Kttdb al-Jawdsin, p. 184. 
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Mention has been made (p. 99, note 2 sttpra) of Jflf’s ode 
eniiiiedal-Nawddim ’l-'ayniyya fi ’l-bawddiri ‘l-ghayhiyya. In 
Hb&Insdnu 'l-KdmU he cites 36 of its 534 verses (i. 30, 3; 39, 
6 fr. foot; 52, 17; 66, 19; and 76, 15) and describes it as a 
magnificent and unique composition, too sublime to be fully 
understood. It is, however, little more than a versified 
summary of matter set forth in the Insdnu 'UKdmd, though 
in some instances the author expresses himself with a freedom 
and boldness which would hardly be tolerated in a prose 
treatise. As a poem, apart from its ungraceful style, it suffers 
from expounding a theory of m57stical philosophy and cannot 
bear comparison with Ibnu ’ 1 -F 4 rid’s Td'iyya — ^the poetry of 
pure mysticism. The extracts given below have been copied 
from a manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 3684; Rieu's 
Suppl. to the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. No. 245) containing 
the text together with a commentary by 'Abdu ’ 1 -Ghani al- 
N&bulusf. 

I (f. 1306 ) 


4 > » * 9 ytf 

Ut I3t « 

9 a ^ 6 i j % 

^ 

V ^ ^ 


^ *9 Jj JcS 

lil 

« i 

V>* 

U5JI j^iS\ JLol fi 

^ it 

<L«jt 

<>•** ^tt tifit j t 

oliiLi^t jLi«0 ^ ■^iiiiXiiiiS^ 


f>. r.* Instead of ''there is no god but Allah*' the poet says, "there is 
nothing but Absolute Beauty {jamdl) and phenomenal beauly (l^usn),” 
these being the inward and outward aspects of the Beloved. 
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a (f- 1396 ) 

LS*^ * aJU«> tjSlj.® 4,5^5 

^ S fi JJ It It 

^ L^JU 

^Jb L« jL^t ^ aJuio^ jLS\ dmtfJ dLJL^ JLH^ 

dXJt^ OtJJt -K«— aJLk»^L5 

jri *i 3 ^>0-^ *5b * i 53-*» M 0 

# ♦ 

^ Oti JUiULjhp 

^jUo L,! yj C'^-^ ^ CoS^ v>J ^ V3^3 

^l> u55^ aJ toi J>UJt 

# 4^ 

^U«» %2Uti ¥fe SfSS^ O^ VJ5® W* 

l|^ aUc Vi^ M ^ V^SAi^ c ^ j jL^ 7 I • 

^19 IS vJ*^ 'SW^^ 4^ 3»KS ^L>A > Ot) O^lSjJ^^ CodflfcS 

^t«l%JJt Uyi^rii9 i ^ ii XJ 4t 7 i, S I ^LXjKtot li^ O ^ 

^^jb Lt*^ ^ ^ Xaij Lmo 46* CluoLi^t ^IXifJ tii^ 1^3^^ O^LS 

^0 yb (^JJt pM ly cu3t^ « Sil JUyJt ^ (iJUUt Uj 

2|3l;rf£Jt AXfi^ Oli^3 ^ Ui j >A«pJ ^ ^ ' 

>9*))l3 S^\ jt^ J;^yi3 * V3J^ V>®3 

fit;, 1 — V. The lAdividuahsatioxis of the Divine Essence are named 
**the creatures of God/* but in reality they are no other than the Essence 
itsell 

V. \\. K (I. 76* x6): 013 O^. 

V. St. The MS. and K read 
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3 (f. 146 6) 

4iAg^ ^JLS^ ^ \jJ 9 \j 

ilia * ^ ^ ^ t5iAjj;.J ^ »li^ j^ 

^jllMf I ttak-X>Jb *«i^ #■ li) ^ImJ 1-^3 

Jtf^ li A ^ i Ml ^ LiLiMtaJ % Ai 5 ^ p £ » ^jt ^ .l^n J I^ LJt^^ 

^ iJnXJI ^niA ^ c£^l5 lS>**' c 

2|^!3 ^ ^jd pl^ JL 5 L« 

L5^^ ^!iU’:i)l W * ^ 3)3 

^ ^ Ai-ej v>5© Oja 15 » >15 

^15^ ^Ua cJU> it v>^ ^ lS>*^0^ 

Jjuttli ^AiuJt ^ju«J ^>3 ^ 0 yL^ d^ u«i^W| O^ ^ ^ I * 

^U C-Jt o' jW** 5!W ^J-^' C>® * bj^ j\m^ 

^ ^ 

^i>ol%Njt C^l OtJJt OJt OtJJt O^ ^ Am** ^Lj ^Li 

^ Itf ^ ^ ^ 0 Jl^ 

^^t^ij 0 1^ I t tayi ^ IwyM^MUgt 

J>^ 3-^^t L^ # •x^t ^ 

^iU* Ut L« J>^t C^t ^ U ^ 3 ^ iUuittJl^ I ^ 

^SUIJU LyJL^,au£» ^ li^ lyZia**" W-^ v>4^ 

p j *< fi 3 ft i 4 

fV Ot^L^ Jj ^ Xfci^t^ Jkia^t ^ iiiaii* C^^U li*» 

# ^ 4 iS ^ 6 nl 

C!>^' ^ »la« 5 r*^! ^^"^33 

^li^tl %£U 3 JiUJt w>lj:i.ffb ptj^ ^ AJLi Jb^jutt A^ Oi.iA.hiJ ^2)5 

^iX^pL.^ Cw^»» * til ^ ^ —*»Zm 3 0'rtM*^3 o' " *^ 0^3 * 

V, \^, The MS. reads for OW- 

t;. t + . The rh3naaie in this poem is muqayyad. Even Jill could not have 
written ^I^J Xiere» or ^U[5 (4, v. xx). He neglects the rule that in this 
form of J'awil the third foot of the second hemistich should be •^-'^ (not 
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4 (f . 156 a) 

4J^*. juS Wfi ^ ij^ Ut Ub) 

i£U g t .y.i>.3l J« » d # j2)h« ^jA9t 

^tkk^it A .ti C lW j O-^ 

^Iwl JJsl <hX)t 

,^1 * hji ^ \J3 6 

^Meji u:C 


*! * * 

^iz* »■-< ck>-*5 '*^ c>-* JaP ••M 

-«P'^ <>«JI ^_jy IfJ « ^aP* O* "^^^A 

^ 1 ^ 4>Aii<0 4_^ LyJ « J>Z^ ^A*^ w*^A I 

A* OW O* *p Jib vr» O-^A 

LyJ J_,jj.Zj> <iiJ3A * 

^u. Jiisi jj.xJi^tj -JLj « s.tj^t ^ 

^•a A*A '-^AA ‘‘eo'xi c^JJJ A* ■^'S I 

OU-a)l »ifl *J « Li^A A-erf *J J— I :J»a 

L« dLiLih.j « 4UjJh^ 0-* u^j 

^fr ^ ¥k 


V, \. variant ^lo^t. 

V. %. MS. L^jSU Cf p. tzssujira 

V, A foil. The terms '* ascent" and "descent" are improperly applied 

to the spint, which has its bemg in God (4^ in ». \ • means (Jot j). 
In order to distinguish it from God, we say that it is particularised and 
individualised, «.e. created, and we give the name of "spint" to this 
individualisation, by means of which God di^lays Himself as m a mirror. 

V. \s. djC^ is a correction of the MS. reading 
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jJ!3 St>-« * Jjjjj 

^Jr^ * IrfUjs aXj cJL.«i 

C>-S-^ *-* * A-iti OLS^LJI A-JJu3K-jl ^>-•3 t* ♦ 

^jL<6 i> *Le^ ^ jLii 

gSlS^j b>t^ (j“**el * *«*“*- t* jt;~0 jjkS 

^g. U«l> Ai* L,^ * JjJ^ J& u*AJI jju^ 

W 0!>^’5>' 3**— ^ CH3 * W* y^t Jjii >»Ji5» 

^l> >* i>* a > »i^W >.£»Jlj:J r 0 


5 (f - 163 i) 

* *#J >*>-j i^g c*^l) 
(^aJI CAt fe ^^1 Cm^U^ 

^atj iJaaII •»*»> Liajt J^^iJLtiU 

juaji aUi *yg» v^* *>• » Lfc - ju >^MA,i.fc. jt^i 

jmii 7 I I jjj ^ot^U ■ i Xi.gi ^JUII U^ C 

» * » 


^jUJ V W* ”!! *»*>* # V««*U Ci«*J«i»t cgUjy 

])y^ ^ USsIa t^UnaJt ^ 1 j>^ 

^Li«l J-A-5 LJl » Cj^'^LS. JjIjI 

0-- ^ ^ JH;-* * jufcuu ^>JaJ c«g5 

^\jAi\ u-Le A-;^ U-^ i4^j « a^Lk^ Jju ,^-ajg ajju 1 . 

OA^U t^AJI * ^»-*> <^1 ^^!^J <4>IAJ 

^Li^t L^^jJ LyJ * LfJ^JLw Laa i;:CJ 


® *• .> ^ tf 

VjJ k*3 )|t UaJLU Oa«Ja<t i>t»» c*«X>iijj 


i-»J a 4 -»j * u ^jii\ jjjk 

^ i^AJW i.5-(J-i >.»A^ ♦ AJJ-S^ J»j-J Ajt yi ^ 


». Ti. MS. 5 , V. X foil. Cf. p 151 tnfra. 

V. I r foil. Cf. p. X 26 supra. 


10 — 2 
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ilk 3 JMi\ J-!-S ^ ^ ‘ ** 

iu-^l Vi^ jU yj J-^ 

6 (t 170 J) 

Luyk uS'W’ **‘^‘ 'i* * ^ 'J' 

y^ ,ut ju 5 u^ ^ 

£u»t c^T* srt^ 

Ll^ »\j\ I- ^ 

^ * * * 

^5 '^" -^ 1 * 

ow< ^ u-u c^i^ 

^ 0-*3 Ve^’ 4»-*’3 * v 5 M» 

LslikS o-*> >^» WJ<>*b * 

£u W ^ u oVri^ v>-® * CA 

^ c>;;u^ ' ' 

V . -* , jj? , .^. * * - 1^ .^\^,Mr»-i cM»J 


^>l> Ji^ ^S * 

♦ * » j 

^s-wi is;;. o- ^ .^19 * 'f ^'f 

«W ly'b LS^!® * 'S'bi £«*’J 

^ * * * 

•jWj I4jk ^ -W * y^ ^ 

J 13 iw O- ^ ’ 5 iJ » ->’*^ ^ ^’•’ 

;; 3 i^t c^*^ 1 ^**^ w-» * w^ c>^^ ^9 

L >* u/^^ 

^u-* t-*^ ‘>-••9 * ^ 
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APPENDIX II 

SOME NOTES ON THE FU$(l^U 'L-J^IKAM^ 

I have already referred to the work of Ibnu 'l-‘Arabf, 
bearing a title which may be rendered “The Bezels of Divine 
Wisdom,” and have pointed out that its subject-matter 
coincides, to a large extent, with that of the Imdnu ’l-KAmil, 
while both writcsrs are not only inspired by the same m37stical 
philosophy but use similar methods in order to develop their 
ideas®. The following notes, inadequate as they are, will at 
least show the magnitude of Jfli’s debt to his predecessor, 
besides making clearer some fundamental principles which in 
the Insdnu ‘l-Kdtml are assmned rather than expoimded. The 
purports to be a treatise on the nature of God as 
manifested through prophecy, each of its 27 chapters being 
attached to the logos (kalima) of a prophet typifying a 
particular Divine attribute. Since God does not reveal 
Himself completely except in Man, the first chapter treats of 
Adam as the microcosm, the Perfect Man, the absolute mirror 
of Divinity. Often Ibnu 'l-‘Arabf takes a text of the Koran 
and elicits his doctrine from it in a fashion weU known to 
students of Philo and Origen. The theories set forth in the 
are difficult to understand and even more difficult to 
explain. Many years ago I translated the greater part of the 
work, with the commentary by ‘Abdu T-Razzdq al-Kdsh&nf, 
for my own use, but the author’s language is so technical, 
figurative, and involved that a literal reproduction would 
convey very little. On the other hand, if we reject his 
terminology, we shall find it impossible to form any precise 
notion of his ideas. By collecting and arranging illustrative 
passages and by availing myself of the commentator’s aid 
I may, perhaps, throw some light on a peculiarly recondite 
phase of mystical scholasticism. 

^ The edition used is that published at Cairo in a.h. 1321. 

* See p. 88. 
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The Divine Essence, which is all that exists, may be 
regarded from two aspects: (a) as a pure, simple, attnbuteless 
essence; (ft) as an essence endowed with attributes. God, 
considered absolutely, is beyond relation and therefore beyond 
knowledge — the Neoplatonic One, inconceivable and ineffable. 
From this point of view God, in a sense, is not God. "Some 
philosophers and Abii ^jfamid (al-Ghazdli) have asserted that 
God is known without reference to the universe, but they are 
mistaken. An eternal Essence is known, but it is not known 
to be a god, i.e., an object of worship {Udh), until the mcCldih 
(the logical complement of ildV) is known^.” Here we are 
introduced to a dialectic which dominates the Fu?iis. While 
God is independent of created beings in respect of His essence. 
He requires them in respect of His divinit}^. His existence is 
absolute, theirs is relative, i.e., it is Real Being limited and 
individualised by appearing as a relation of Reality. Hence 
all things are attributes of God. As such, they are ultimately 
identical with God, apart from whom they arc nothing*. 
Regarded externally, they depend on the universals of which 
they are the particulars. Thus, a " living " person is not judged 
to Ije "hving” imless he have in him the universal "life” 
which, though as a universal it exists only in the mind, has an 
external existence in so far as it is attached to phenomena. 
Universals, being mental concepts, imply a subject and an 
object. As the universal, knowledge, necessarily predicates 
of any one endowed with it that he is "knowing," so the 
person endowed therewith necessarily predicates of the 
knowledge that it is oiiginated in relation to himself, eternal 

* FufH?, 74 . 

* This mode of thought leads Ibnu T-'Arabi to indulge in danng para- 
doxes, s.g., "He praises me (by manifesting my perfections and creating me 
in His form), and I praise Him (by manifesting His perfections and obeying 
Him). How can He be independent when I help and aid Him? (because tiie 
Divine attnbutes denve the possibility of manifestation from thdr corre- 
lates). For that cause God brought mo mio existence, and I know Him and 
bring Him into existence (in my knowledge and contemplation of Him)." 
FufAf, 78 . 

* God is tiie 'ayn (identity) of the attributes, in the sense that they are 
not supetadded to His Essence but are rdations of the Essence as subject to 
itsdl as object (FufAf, 236), The universe is the objectified sum of these 
relations. 
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in relation to God^. The Divine Essence, in knowing itself, 
knows all things in itself and distinguishes them from itself as 
objects of its ]biowledge. The difierence, of course, does not 
impair the essential umty of knowledge, knower, and known, 
but is none the less inherent in the nature of things, i.e., in 
Reality as manifested to us. "Triplicity {tathlUh) is the 
foundation of becoming*.” God is single {fard), but according 
to Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf the first smgle (odd) number is 3, not i. 
"One” is the object of numeration, whence all numbers from 
2 upwards are derived. Creation depends on knowledge and 
therefore involves tathUtk. That which is brought into exist- 
ence is a correlate®, which already exists ideally and contains 
in itself the potentiality of existing objectively, inasmuch as 
it must correspond with the knowledge and will of God con- 
cerning it; otherwise, it would not exist either potentially or 
actually*. The essences {aydn) of things are eternally known 
to God and “give” His knowledge to Him m virtue of their 
being that which He knows of them. His creative Word 
(Kun, “Bel") actualises thar existence, but properly they 
bring themselves into existence, because He only wills what 
they have it in them to become. From the proposition that 
“knowledge is a relation depending on the object known {al- 
‘iJm nisiaf” idbi'af”* U 'Irma' him), and the object known 
is thou and all appertaining to thee®,” Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf infers 
that human actions are logically self-determined*. The fate of 
every individual is his ‘ayn thdbiia or essential character as it 
exists from eternity in the Divine knowledge. Men receive of 
good and evil just what the necessity of their natures demands. 
The verse, “Had God willed. He would have guided you all 
aright ” (Koran, 6, 150) , means that God could not will the im- 
possible. His wisdom requires that the infinite diversity of His 
attributes should be matched by infinitely diverse capacities 
in the objects wherein these attributes are displayed’. 

^ FttfAs, 16 fol. * 14a. 

* M‘Ajad (the thing brou^t into existence) implies wAjii (one who 
biings it mto existence). 

* FufAf, 139 foil. * Ibid 76. 

* Ib%d. 77. The determining "self" is really an individnalisation {^aqiqa) 

of God. ' Ibid. 75-d. 
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Mystics see that God is One and All, and One in All. 

Sublimity (^uhtww) belongs to God alone. The essences {a*ydn) 
of things are in themselves non-existent, denvmg what existence 
they possess from God, who is the real substance i^ayn) of all that 
exists. Plurahty consists of relations (nisab), which are non- 
existent thmgs. There is really nothing except the Essence, and 
this is sublime (transcendent) for itself, not in relation to any- 
thing, but we predicate of the One Substance a relative sublimity 
(transcendence) in respect of the modes of being attributed to it: 
hence we say that God is (huwa) and is not {Id huwa). Kharrdz', 
who is a mode of God and one of His tongues, declared that God 
is not known save by His umting all opposites in the attribution 
of them to him (Kharraz)^: He is the First, the Last, the Out- 
ward, the Inward; He is the substance of what is manifested and 
the substance of what remains latent at the time of manifestation; 
none sees Him but Himself, and none is hidden from Him, since 
He IS manifested to Himself and hidden from Himself; and He is 
the person named Abii Sa'id al-Kharraz and all the other names of 
originated things. The inward says "No" when the outward says 
"I," and the outward says "No" when the inward says "I," and 
so in the case of every contrary, but the speaker is One, and He is 
substantially identical with the hearer.... The Substance is One, 
although its modes arc different. None can be ignorant of this, 
for every man knows it of himself ^ and Man is the image of God. 

Thus things became confused and numbers appeared, by means 
of the One, in certain d^rees*. The One brought number into 
being, and number analysed the One, and the relation of number 
was produced by the object of numeration.... He that knows this 
loiows that the Creator who is declared to be incomparable 
(nmnazzah) is the creatures which are compared {mushabbah) with 
Him— by reason of His manifesting Hrnis^ in their forms — albeit 
the creatures have been distinguished from the Creator. The 

1 Abii Sa'id al-Kharrdz (ob. a.d. 890} was a weU-known §iin of Bag^hddd. 
Sec Kashf al-Mabjiib, translation, p. 24X foil. 

* The mystic cannot know God unless he is illuminated by all the Divine 
attributes, so that he becomes a See p. X28. 

* Every individual is cousaous of havinf^ different faculties and qualities. 

* One m the first degree is one, in the second ten, in the third a hundred, 
an the fourtii a tiaousand, and each of these degrees comprises simple and 
complex numbers, ]ust as species comprise mdividuals and genera species. 
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Creator is the creature, and the creature is the Creator: ail this 
proceeds from One Essence; nay. He is the One Essence and the 
many (individualised) essences.... Who is Nature and Who is ail 
that is manifested from her^? We did not see her dimini^ed by 
that which was manifested from her, or increased by the not-being 
of aught manifested that was other than she. That which was 
manifested is not other than she, and she is not identical with what 
was manifested, because the forms differ in respect of the predica- 
tion concerning them : this is cold and dry, and this is hot and dry : 
they are umted by dryness but separated by cold and heat. Nay, 
the Essence is (m reahty) Nature. The world of Nature is many 
forms in One Muxor ; nay. One Form in diverse mirrors®. Bewilder- 
ment arises from the difference of view, but those who perceive the 
truth of what I have stated are not bewildered*. 

We do not find in the Fus'As any systematic scheme of 
Plotmian emanation or process of sdf-propulsive thought such 
as Jflf ascribes to the Absolute*. Ibnu T-‘Arabf indicates the 
relation of the One to the Many by means of metaphors, e.g., 
tajcdli (self-unveiling), /fly (overflovdng), takhaUul (permea- 
tion)®, and ta'thir (producing an effect or impression)*. 
Contingent Being resembles a shadow cast by a figure (Real 
Being), falling on a place (the forms of phenomena), and 
made visible by a light (the Divine Nsune al-^dh%r, "the 
Outward”). The imiverse is imaginary if we deem it external 
to God and self-subsistent; it is real only as an aspect of the 
Real’^. It is "the breath of the Merciful” {nafasu ’l-Ra^mdn). 
God exhales, as it were, the essences and forms of things which 
are contained potentially in His nature, and unites the active 
and passive elements in one medium of self-expression, just 
as words and letters are united in the breath of man®. 


^ Real Being, when limited by a universal individualisation, is Nature, 
from which are manifested secondary and tertiary mdividualisations, viz., 
natural bodies of various kinds 

• Nature may be regarded either as all the particular forms in which 
Reahty reveals itself or as the universal form of Reahty reveahng itself in 
all particular forms 

» 63 foil. * See p. 94. 

® FuiiiSt 72 fol * • Ibid 230 fol 

^ Ibid. 113 foil • Ibtd. 182, 
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Phenomena are perpetually changing and being created anew^, 
while God remains as He ever was, is, and shall be. The whole 
infinite series of individualisations is in fact one eternal and 
everlasting tajalM which never repeats itself. Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf 
observes that his doctrine agrees superficially with that of the 
Ash'arite atomists, who held the universe to be homogeneous 
in substance but dissimilar in quality. On the other hand, he 
points out that instead of identif5nng the substance with God, 
and the sum of those forms and relations which they call 
"accidents,” with the universe, the Ash'arites postulate 
certain monads: these, although by definition they are com- 
posed of accidents, are regarded (he says) as having an 
independent eidstence, as a reality {haqq) but not essentially 
the Reality {ctl-l}aq<])^. To our minds the atoms, which have 
extension neither in space nor in time, seem insubstantial 
enough. But Ibnu 'l-‘Arabi will brook no secundum quid, 
not even one that only endures for a moment. God is both 
the spirit and the form of the universe. We must not say that 
the universe is a form of which He is the spirit®. 

What has been said in the foregoing essay regarding the 
nature and function of Man was first put forth by Ibnu 
’l-'Arabf. A few quotations will make this clear. 

When God willed in respect of His Beautiful Names (attributes), 
which are beyond enumeration, that their essences {a'ydn ) — or if 
you wish, you may say "His essence l^aywuhUj ’’ — should be seen. 
He caused them to be seen in a microcosmic being {kavm jimi*) 
which, inasmuch as it is endowed with existence®, contains the 
whole object of vision, and through which the inmost conscious- 
ness (s*fr) of God becomes manifested to Him. This He did, because 
the vision that consists in a thing’s seeing itself by means of itsdf 
is not like its vision of itself in something else that serves as a 

1 But there is no moment of not-being between the snccesisive acts of 
creation (Fuftif, ig 6 fol.). The author compares this with the Ash'ante 
tajUdu ’Ua'rdd. 

* Fufif, 153 foil., 239 Cf. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, 
p 201 foil. 

* Fuftif, 46, 13a. The attributes are really latent in the Essence and 
identical with it. Cf. p. 90 supra. 

* relative eidstence, wherein Absolute Being is reflected. 
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mirror for it- therefore God appears to Himself in a form given by 
the place in which He is seen , the mirror), and He would not 
appear thus (objectively) without the existence of this place and 
His epiphany to Himself therein. God had already brought the 
universe into being with an existence resembling that of a fashioned 
soulless body, and it was like an unpolished mirror^. Now, it 
belongs to the Divine decree (of creation) that He did not fashion 
any place but such as must of necessity receive a Divine soul, 
which God has described as having been breathed into it; and this 
denotes the acquisition by that fashioned form of capacity to 
receive the emanation (fayd), i,e., the perpetual self-manifestation 
{tajalU) which has never ceased and never shall. It remains to 
speak of the recipient (of the emanation). The recipient proceeds 
from naught but His most holy emanation, for the whole affair 
(of existence) begins and ends with Him: to Him it shall return, 
even as from Him it began^. 

The Divine will (to display His attributes) entailed the 
polishing of the mirror of the universe. Adam (the human essence) 
was the very polishing of that mirror and the soul of that form, 
and the angels are some of the faculties of that form, viz,, the form 
of the universe which the $tif is in their technical language describe 
as the Great Man, for the angels in relation to it are as the spiritual 
and corporeal faculties in the human organism®.... The aforesaid 
microcosmic being is named a Man {insdn) and a Vicegerent 
{khdifa). He is named a Man on account of the universality of his 

^ The world of thugs was brought into existence before the creation of 
Man, in so far as every Divine attnbute (universal) logically implies the 
existence of its corresponding particular, which is the Essence indivi- 
dualised by that relation, whereas Man alone is the Essence individualised 
by all relations together. Since the uiuverse could not manifest the unity of 
Bemg until Man appeared in it, it was like an unpolished mirror or a body 
without a soul. 

• The ''most holy emanatioa” {al-faydi* *Uaqdas) is the eternal mani- 
festation of the Essence to itsdf. This emanation is received by the essences 
of things {al-a*ydmt *Uthdb%ta) u the plane of unity-in-plurality (wdkidtyya), 
t.e,, m the Divine knowledge where no distinctions exist. From one point of 
view, God is never revealed except to Himself; from another, He is revealed 
to " reapient *' modes of Himself, to each in accordance with its " capacity." 

* I have omitted a few Imes here, to the effect that Man umtes all 
aspects of God»the oneness of the Essence, the plurality of the Divine 
attributes, and the world of Nature. This truth, the author adds, cannot be 
apprehended save by mystical perception. 
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organism and because he comprises all realities^. Moreover, he 
stands to God as the pupil {%nsdn), which is the mstrument of 
vision, to the eye; and for this reason he is named a Man. By 
means of him God beheld His creatures and had mercy on them*. 
He is Man, the originated (m his body), the eternal (m his spirit) ; 
the organism everlasting (in his essence), the Word that divides 
and umtes. The universe was completed by his existence, for he is 
to the universe what the bezel is to the seal — the bezel whereon 
is graven the signature that the King seals on his treasuries®. 
Therefore He named him a Vicegerent, because he guards the 
creatures (of God) ]ust as the King guards his treasuries by sealing 
them ; and so long as the King's seal remains on them, none dares to 
open them save by his leave. God made him His Vicegerent in the 
guardianship of the universe, and it continues to be guarded 
whilst this Perfect Man is there. Dost not thou see that when he 
shall depart (to the next world) and his seal shall be removed from 
the treasury of this world, there shall no more remain m it that 
which God stored therein, but the treasure shall go forth, and every 
type shall return to its (ideal) oxiiHypt, and all existence shall be 
transferred, to the next world and sealed on the treasury of the next 
world for ever and ever^? 

This was the knowledge of Seth, and it is his knowledge that 
replenishes eveiy spirit that discourses on such a theme except the 
spirit of the Seal (the Perfect Man), to whom replenishment comes 
from God alone, not from any spirit; nay, his spirit replenishes all 
other spuits. And though he does not apprehend that of himself 
during the time of his manifestation in the body, yet in respect of 
his real nature and rank he knows it aU essentially, just as he is 
ignorant thereof in respect of his being compounded of elements. 
jHe is the knowing one and the ignorant, for as the Origin (God) is 
capable of endowment with contrary attributes — ^the Majestical, 
the Beautiful, the Inward, the Outward, the First, the Last — so is 
he capable thereof, since he is identical {'ayn) with God, not other 

^ Le , the etymological explanation of the name tnsdn is that Man 
yu*nis or yu*dni$ (knows or is familiar with) all things, the three Arabic 
words are derived from the same root. 

* By brmgmg them into existence. Cf. p. 98 supra, 

* Msa!L*s heart (qaib) bears the impression of the Greatest Name of God 
the Essence) together with all the other Divine Names. 

* 8 foU. 
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than He^ Therefore he knows and knows not, perceives and per- 
ceives not, beholds and beholds not®. 

Mohammed is the Logos who unites the Essence, the 
Attnbutes, and the Names in his single nature {fardiyya)^. 

His wisdom is smgular {fardiyya), because he is the most 
perfect being in the human species, therefore eidstence was begun 
and ended with him, for he was a prophet whilst Adam was water 
and clay*. 

We have seen whither these principles lead when applied 
in the sphere of positive religion®. Ibmi T-‘Arabi’s doctrine 
that knowledge is sequent to the object known* enables him 
formally to assert men's individual responsibility for their 
actions. 

Fate (Qadd),” he sa}^, “is the decree of God concerning things, 
whidi is conditioned by His knowledgeof them; andHisknowledge 
of them depends on what they give Him of their essential nature. 
Detemdnation {Qadar) is the temporal limitation of a thing’s 
essential nature. Whatsoever Fate decrees concerning a thing is 
decreed (not by an external agent, but) by means of the thmg 
itself. This is the essence of the mystery of Determination {sirru 
‘l^adar)V’ 

In other words, God's knowledge of His essence is His 
knowledge of all individual souls : the soul as a mode of Divine 
being determines its own destiny. Every one’s portion in this 
world is that which God knows he will receive, and which is 
all that he is capable of receiving. God Himself caimot alter 
it*. The true believer here and now was a true believer when 
his soul existed only as an idea in God, the infidel of to-day 
has been an infidel from eternity. Hence God says in the 
Koran (50, 28): “I am not unjust to My servants,” i.e., "I 
did not ordain the unbelief which dooms them to misery and 

^ Man is Absolute Being limited by individualisation {ta*ayyun). This 
limitation, however, is negative and unreal: it consists in failure to receive 
all individualisations, to be endowed with all attnbutes, to be named with, 
all names. In so far as Man is a reality {^aqq) he is not a human creature 
{hhdlq), * 39 fol. 

• "Single” is equivalent to "threefold.” Cf. p. 151 su^ra 
« Fusiif, 267, * P. 130 foil. • See p. 151 supra, 

» 161. « Jill denies this. See p, 102. 
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then demand of them what lay not in their power to perform, 
...If there be injustice, are the tmjust^.” “Therefore do 
not praise any one but yourself or blame any one but yourself. 
All that remains to God is praise for ^ving given you 
existence, for that (existence) is His, not yours®.” 

Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf makes the same distinction as 5allij® 
between the Divine uncreated will [mashi’d), which decrees 
nothing that does not come to pass, and the mediate com- 
mand [amr), which is the religious law {shar‘) and is often 
disobeyed. God decrees the establishment of the law, but not 
the practice of what is enjoined by the law, “Sin” is dis- 
obedience to the law: it cannot be disobedience to the Divine 
will. 

In reality the Divine will decrees only the coming into existence 
of the act itself and is not directed towards the agent in whom the 
act is manifested. That the act diould not occur is impossible, but 
in the individual who is its loous (i.&, the particular agent) it is 
sometimes named “obedience to the Divine command" and some- 
times "disobedience to the Divine command,” and is followed by 
praise or blame accordingl}^. 

Thus, although the sinner violates God’s law, the act named 
"sin” by us is necessitated by the Divme nature, which 
reveals itself in acts of v^ous quality corresponding with the 
variety of its attributes. Reward and punishment in the 
future life may be regarded as effects of obedience or dis- 
obedience, i.e., Divine manifestations detennined by the state 
of the individual soul, but it is a more profound view that 
God Himself feels the pleasure and the pain®. 

* jFwfjis, 159, * Ihtd 77. 

» See p. 54, note 5. ‘ FufAf, ao6 fol. Cf. 108-9. 

* Ibid. X05-6. Job’s prayer that God might reheve his pain is justified 
on the ground that in praying God to remove it he really removed it from 
God, inasmuch as man is the outward form of God. Such prayer does not 
evince a want of submission to the Divine decree (,qadd), but dissatisfaction 
with the thing decreed (dl-nuiqdi bihi), which— as explained above— is 
decreed by means of the individual soul, a particular mode of God, not 
the absolute God (ibid. 218-9). All paxticiilar modes, together with the 
effects attached to them, are (as suidi) relations devoid of reahty. "Efiect 
(athar) belongs to the non-existent" {ibid, 224). This distinction appears in 
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The finite God of religion is contrasted with the infinite 
God of mysticism in many passages, e,g. : 

The behever praises the God who is m his form of behef and 
with whom he has connected himsdf . He praises none but himsdf , 
for his God is made by himself, and to praise the work is to praise 
the maker of it : its excellence or imperfection belongs to its maker. 
For this reason he blames the behefs of others, which he would not 
do, if he were just. Beyond doubt, the worshipper of this particular 
God shows ignorance when he criticises others on account of their 
beliefs. If he understood the saying of Junayd, " The colour of the 
water is the colour of the vessel containing it^," he would not 
interfere with the beliefs of others, but would perceive God in every 
form and m every behef. He has opinion, not knowledge: there- 
fore God said, "I am in My servant's opinion of Me,” **1 do 
not manifest Myself to him save in the form of his belief.” God is 
absolute or restncted, as He pleases , and the CJod of religious belief 
is subject to limitations, for He is the God who is contained in the 
heart of His servant. But the absolute God is not contained by 
any thing, for He is the bemg of all things and the being of Himsdf, 
and a thing is not said either to contain itsdf or not to contain 
itself*. 

It may be noted that while Ibnu l-'Arabf admits the 
immutability of the Koranic revelation, he claims for Moslem 
saints the right to modify by abrogation or addition the 
religious code that is based on ijHhdd, i.e., on non-Prophetic 
authority, and to put aside any hadlth in which their inner 
light detects a flaw®. 

Like Jflf, he is confident that all souls will be saved at last, 
and argues it in his own scholastic way: 

Every one whom Mercy remembers is blessed, and there is 

a verse by JsUdlu'ddin Kdxni, which has puzzled Mr Whiirfidd: 

C-wUa? ^ ”I said to him, 'Infidelity is the thing 

decreed, not the decree"' (Masnavi’-% Ma^na/vi^ tr. and abridged by E. H. 
Whinfield, 2nd ed„ p. 125). 

^ Jf,s.,God is revealed in different forms of belief according to the capacity 
of the b^ever. The mystic alone sees that He is One m all forms, for the 
mystic's heart (qatb) is all-receptive, it assumes whatever form God reveals 
Himsdf in, as waic takes the impression of the seal (Fu^, 145). 

» Fu^$, 282. Cf. 135. • Ibid, 205. 
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nothing that Mercy has not remembered. Mercy's remembrance 
[dhikr) of thmgs is identical with her bnngingthem into existence^ : 
therefore every existent thing is an object of mercy. Do not let 
thy perception of what I say be hindered by the doctrme of ever- 
lastmg punishment. Know, first, that Mercy's bringing into 
existence comprises all, so that the pains of Hell were brought into 
existence by Mercy. Then, secondly, Mercy has an effect in two 
ways, (i) an essential effect, which is her bringing into existence 
every *ayn (mdividual idea) without regard to purpose or absence 
of purpose, or to what is congruous or incongruous, for she was 
beholding every *ayn as it existed m the knowledge of God before 
its actual existence, and therefore she saw the reality (haqg[j, 
created in men's beliefs, as a potentially existent *ayn, and showed 
mercy to it by bringing it into existence (m their beliefs). Accord- 
ingly, we have said that the reality created in men's behefs was 
the first object of mercy, after mercy was shown by bnnging into 
existence the individual believers ( 2 ) An effect produced by 
asking {su^dT ) : those who are veiled from the truth ask God^ to 
have mercy upon them in their behef, but the mystics ask God 
that Mercy may subsist in them®, and they ask for mercy in 
God's name, saying, 0 God, have mercy upon us ! " That which 
has mercy upon them is the subsistence of Mercy in them*. 

The remainder of this passage, though one can readily see 
its drift, is too abstruse and technical to bear translation. 
Ibnu 'l-'Arabf agrees with Jflf that the damned, even if they 
remain in Hell-fire, ultimately cease to suffer pain®. Religious 
intolerance appeals as little to the pantheist who says "All is 
God" as to the freethinking pessimist who cries out that all is 
vanity, but here Ibnu 'l-'Arabf feels more deeply and pleads 
more earnestly than Ma'arrf. What God created in His own 

^ Cf p. 98 fol. 

s J.tf , the finite Lord (rabh) who stands m a special and different relation 
to every object of lordship (ma/rhiXb), Cl 95. 

> 1.4 the true mystic prays that he may be ** iHummed " with the Divine 
attnbute of Mercy so as to become a rdjf/im (iXei^), which necessarily 
involves a mariulm {iKto^fievos), and to know himself as a mode of the 
absolute God who is in reality both the rdhim and the mar^dm, 

* Fitsd^, *25. 

^ Xhid. 212. Cl xoo. They may experience a positive pleasure like that 
of the inhabitants of Paradise {ibtd, 137). 
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image let none take upon himself to destroy except by God's 
command. Men are not blameworthy in their real nature: 
their actions are praised or blamed, but all action belongs to 
God. As regards those who legally deserve death — ^infidels and 
idolaters — God rebuked David for slaying them, and when he 
said, ** For Thy sake, O Lord," God answered and said, “ Yea, 
but are not they My servants? " It is right to be indignant on 
God's behalf, yet ‘'compassion towards His servants has the 
greater claim^." Love is the highest form in which God is 
worshipped^. Ibnu 'l-'Arabf anticipates Wordsworth® in a 
reasoned tribute to the heavenly influence of children. 

The child affects the father's disposition, so that he descends 
from his authority and plays with him and prattles to him and 
brings his mind down to the child's, for unconsaously he is under 
his sway; then he becomes engrossed with educatmg and protecting 
his child and with seeking what is good for him and amusing him, 
that he may not be unhappy. AU this is the work of the child 
upon the father and is owing to the power of his state, for the child 
was with God a short while ago {hadithu hi^abhihi) since he 

is newly come into the world, whereas the father is further away; 
and one that is further from God is subject to one that is nearer to 
Himf 

* Ihtd. 209 fol. 

^ Ibid 245. Elsewhere (272) he reinarks^^that God is never seen im- 
materially and that the vision of Him in women is the most perfect of all. 

* "Heaven hes about us m our infancy.” * Fu§ti^, 250. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ODES OF IBNU ’L-FArI]?i 


Pensando ai bel cfi eti non eangia a vemo. 

Michael Angelo. 

One of the deepest differences between Arabs and Persians 
shows itself in the extent and character of the mystical poetry 
of each people. As regards Persia, the names of Sand’f, ‘ A^tdr, 
Jalalu’ddin Riimi, Sa'di, Hafiz, and Jdmi are witnesses enough. 
Whetlier quantity or quality be considered, the best part 
of medievid Persian poetry is either genumcly mystical in 
spirit or is so saturated with mystical ideas that it will never 
be more than half understood by those who read it literally. 
When we turn to Arabic poetry of the period subsequent to 
the rise and development of §iifism, what do we find? No 
lack of poets, certainly, though few of them reach the first 
rank and their output is scanty compared with the opulent 
genius of their Persian contemporaries. But from Mutanabbf 
and Ma'arri down to the bards unknown m Europe who 
flourished long after the Baghdad Caliphate had fallen, it is 

^ I have used the following editions and commentanes; 

(а) Diwdn of Ibnu ' 1 -Fdnd, ed. by Rushayyid b. Ghdlib al-Datiddh 
(Marseilles, 1853). This contains the minor poems, with a grammatical 
commentary by IJasan al-Bdrinl as well as extracts from the mystical 
commentary of ‘Abdu l-Ghanl al-N 4 bulusi. 

(б) The T 4 *tyyahi *Uhubfd, with the commentary of *Abdu * 1 -Razzdq 
al-KSshinl boating the title Kashfu ^Uwujikki *Ugh%vn lt^a*dni natmi *l-durr 
(Cairo, a.h 13 I 9 )» 

{c) The Td*%yyatu *Ukubfd, with the commentary of al-NAbulusl 
entitled Kashfu 7 -«m 'l-ghdmid ft shar^i Diwdn Ibni *UFdfid (ms* m the 
Bntish Museum, Add. 7564-5 Rich.). The commentary on the TdVyya begins 
at f. 176 of the first volume. 

(d) The TdHyyaiu %kubrd, ed. with a German verse-translation by 
Hammer-Purgstall (Vienna, 1854). 

Concerning the Italian translation of the TdHyyaiu *l-kubfd by Sac. 
Ignaaao Di Matteo (Rome, 1917) and the v^uable notice of it by Prof. 
Nallino which appeared in Fivista degH siudt orimiali^ vol. viit (Rome, 19x9 }, 
some remarks will be found in the preface to this volume. 

The abbreviations Diwdn, K. and N. refer to (a), (6) and (e) rospectiv^y. 
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remarkable how seldom they possess the note (as Newman 
would say) of mysticism. The main reason, I think, lies in 
racial endowment. The Arab has no such passion lor an 
ultimate principle of umty as has always distinguished the 
Persians andlnians^. He shares with other Semitic peoples an 
incapacity for harmonising and unifying the particular facts 
of experience, he discerns the trees very clearly, but not the 
wood. Like his art, in which “we everywhere find a delicate 
sense for detail, but nowhere large apprehension of a great and 
united whole®,” his poetry, intensely subjective in feeling and 
therefore lyrical in form, presents only a series of brilliant 
impressions, full of hfe and colour, yet essentially fragments 
and moments of life, not fused into the substance of universal 
thought by an imagination soaring above place and time. 
While nature keeps Arabian poetry within definite bounds, 
convention deprives the Arabic-writing poet, who is not 
necessarily an Arab, of the verse-form that is most suitable for 
continuous narrative or exposition — the allegorical, romantic, 
or didactic mathnawi — and leaves him no choice but to fall 
back upon prose if he cannot make the qasida or the ghazal 
answer his purpose. Both these types of verse arc associated 
with love: the ghazal is a love-lyric, and the qasida, though its 
proper motive is praise, usually begins "with the mention of 
women and the constantly shifted habitations of the wandering 
tribesmen seeking pasture throughout the Winter and Spring; 
the poet must tell of his love and its troubles, and, if he likes, 
may describe the beauty of his mistress*.” Thus the models of 
Arabic mystical poetry arc the secular odes and songs of which 
this passion is the theme; and the imitation is often so dose 
that unless we have some clue to the writer’s intention, it may 
not bo possible to know whether his beloved is human or 

^ Even Zoroastnanism does not exclude the monistic principle. It seems 
to be uncertain whether Ormuzd and Ahriman stood in direct and equal 
antagonism to each other, or whether Ahra Mainyu (Ahriman), the evil 
spirit, and Spenta Mainyu, the good spirit, were conceived as opposite 
emanations of One (Ormuzd) who is above tliorn botli. In any- case, the 
struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman ends with tlie complete destruction 
of the latter. 

* Ndldeko, 'Sketches from Eastern History » tr. by J. S, Black, p. 20. 

» Sir Charles Lyall, Ancient Arabian J^oetry, p, xix. 
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divine — ^indeed, the question whether he himself always knows 
is one which students of Oriental mysticism cannot regard as 
impertinent. 

Ibnu 'l-‘Arabf, a great theosophist rather than a great 
poet, deserves to be mentioned amongst the few Arabs who 
have excelled m this ambiguous style ^ , but its supreme master 
is Sharafu'ddin ‘Umar Ibnu ’ 1 -FArid, a native of Cairo, who was 
bom seventeen years after Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi and died five years 
before him (a.d. 1182-1235)® The two seem never to have met. 
The description of Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi as Ibnu 'l-FSrid’s teacher 
{ustddh) rests upon a far-fetched interpretation of the verse, 

O camel-dnver crossing the wilderness with thy howdahs. 

Kindly halt beside the hills of Ta3fyi’ ! 

Here N. detects an allusion to Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf, who belonged 
to the Tayyi’ tribe®. 

It rarely happens that the outward lives of m3?stics are 
eventful. The poet’s chief biographer — ^his grandson, ‘Alf — 
has much to say about his personal beauty, his ecstatic 
temperament, his generosity and unselfishness, his seclusion 
from the world, and the veneration m which he was held by 
all*. As his name declares, he was the son of a notary [fdrif ) . 
In his youth he practised religious austerities on Mt Muqu^tam 
near Cairo, returning at intervals to attend the law-courts 
with his father and study theology. One day he encountered a 
saint in the guise of an old greengrocer, who told him that the 
hour of his illumination was at hand, but that he must go to 
the Hijiz to receive it. Accordingly Ibnu 'l-Fdrid set out for 
Mecca, where the promise was fulfilled. Many of his odes 
celebrate the hiUs and valleys in the neighbourhood of the 

^ The present writer hns edited and translated a collection of mystical 
odes by Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi, entitled TmyumOn al-Askwdq, in the Oriental 
Translation Fund, New Series, voL xx (London, tgii) 

* The date of his birth is usually given as a d ii8r, but see Nallino, 
op. at., p, I, note 3 

* IHwdn, p. 4, 1. 13 foil, and p 75, 1. i foil 

* The Life of Ibnu ’ 1 -Faii 4 by bis grandson has been printed as an intro- 
duction to the Diwdn (pp. 3-24). A shorter notice, eortracted from my ms. 
of the Shadhardtu ’l-dkahdb, was published in the JR AS for 1906, pp. 800- 
806 See also Ibn Khalhkfei. No. 511 (De Slane's translation, vol. n, p. 38S 
foil,). 
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Holy City, scenes endeared by the visions and ecstasies which 
they recdled to his mind. After fifteen years’ absence from 
Egypt he heard the voice of the samt, who was then on his 
deathbed, bidding him return to Cairo, m order to pray over 
him and bury him. Ibnu 'l-Fdrid obeyed, and havmg per- 
formed this pious duty settled in Cairo lor the rest of his life, 
lodging (it is said) in the mosque al-A?har, as his father had 
done. The biographer ‘Alf, whose mother was a daughter of 
Ibnu ’ 1 -Fdri 4 , mentions two sons of the poet, Kamdlu’ddfn 
Muhammad and ‘Abdu 'l-Rahmin, who were invested with 
the hhirqa?- by the famous Siilf, Shiliabu’ddfn Abii 5 al§ ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardf on the occasion of his meeting with Ibnu 
’l-FdricJ at Mecca in a.d. 1231. 

The Diwdn, first edited by the aforesaid ‘All from a 
manuscript in the author’s handwriting, is a thin volume 
comprising about twenty qasidas and qit'as together with 
some quatrains {ruMHyydtj and enigmas {alghdz). The longest 
ode, theiVaimw ’l-suldk or " the Mystic’s Progress,” generally 
known as the Td’iyyaiu ’l-kuhrd^, has been omitted from the 
Marseilles edition, which is otherwise complete. Owing to its 
expository and descriptive character this poem stands apart 
from the purely lyrical odes, and I have treated it as an 
independent work. The Wine Ode [KhumriyycC) and several 
other pieces have been published with a French prose trans- 
lation in the Anthologie arabe of Grangerct do Lj^angc 
(Pans, 1828) , and a few more will be found in De Sac/s 
Chrestomathie arabe. Italy possesses a prose rendering of the 
minor poems by P. Valerga (Firenze, 1874). There is nothing 
in English except some fragments which hardly amount to 
a hundred lines in all^. 1 hope to persuade my readers that 
the Diwdn of Ibnu ’ 1 -Ffirid, though it will not please every 

* See p. 22 supra, 

* I,e, the Greater Ode rhyming in t. It is so named in order to distin* 
guish It from the Td*iyyatu *l-fughrd, i,e, the ivcsser Odo rhymmg in t 
{Diwdn, p. X42 foil.)* 

» See Professor Browne's Litsrary History of Persia, vol. xi, p. 504 ; my 
Ltterary History of the Arabs, p. 397 fol., and The Don and the Dervish, 
pp. 105--9. A l!atin version of one entire ode (Diwdn, p. 306 foil.) is given 
by Sir WilUam Jones in his AstaUeae oommentaHi (Works, ed* by 

Lord Teignmouth, voL vx, p. 74), 
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taste, is too curious and exquisite to be left on one side by 
those who take an interest in Oriental poetry. 

Concerning the subtle quality of his thought no less than 
of his style, it would be hard to better what a French critic 
wrote ninety years ago* 

L’mtdhgence parfaite de ses productions ne peut fitre que le 
fruit d'une 4tude longue et approfondie de la po4sie arabe. Deux 
causes pnnapales les rendent d'un difficile acc4s. La premiere, 
e’est qu’il amve souvent k ce podte de qumtessencier le sentiment ; 
et alors ses id4es sent si subtiles, si d41i4es, et, pour ainsi dire, si 
impalpables, qu’elles 4chappent presque aux poursuites du lecteur 
le plus attentif: souvent mSme elles disparoissent d4s qu’on les 
touche pour les transporter dans une autre langue. On voit qu’il 
a pris plaisir, par un choix de pensSes extraordinaires, et par la 
singularity des tours, k mettre k I’^preuve la sagacity de ceux qui 
ytudient ses ouvrages. Au reste, les lettrys de I’Orient pensent 
qu'un poSte est sans gynie et sans invention, ou bien qu’il compte 
peu sur leur intelligence, quand il n’a pas soin de leur mynager des 
occasions fryquentes de faire bnUer cette pynytration qui salt 
dycouvrir les sens les plus cachys. II faut done que le poete arabe, 
si’l veut obtenir les suffrages et radmiration des connoisseurs, 
n’oublie pas de porter quelquefois k I’excys le raffinement et la 
subtility dans ses compositions, d’aiguiser ses pensyes, et de ks 
envdopper de telle sorte dans les expressions, qu’elles se prysentent 
au lecteur comme des ynigmes, qu’elles ryveillent son attention, 
piquent sa curiosity, et mettent en jeu toutes les facultds de son 
esprit. Or, il faut convenir qu’ Omar ben-Firedh n’a point 
manquy & ce devoir present aux podtes arabes, et qu’il n’a point 
voulu que ses lecleurs lui reprochassent de leur avoir enlcvy les 
occasions de montrer leur sagaaty^ 

This describes very well a general and obvious feature of 
Ibnu ’hFdrid’s style, a feature which is entirely absent both 
from pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry, although since the 
time of Mutanabbf, who first brought it into prominence, it 
has maintamed itself, not merely as a local or temporary 
fashion but with all the force of a fixed and almost universally 
accepted tradition. While Ibnu ’1-FSiid has nothing in common 

* Giangeiet de Lagrange, Anthologte arabe, p. ii8. 
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with the imitatorum seruum -pecm, he neither attempted nor 
desired to swim against the stream; and it is probable that 
only his mysticism saved him from the worst excesses of 
metaph57sical wit In him, as in Meleager and Petrarch, “the 
religion of love is reduced to a theology; no subtlety, no 
fluctuation of fancy or passion is left unregistered^.” If his 
verse abounds in fantastic conceits, if much of it is enigmatic 
to the last degree, the conceits and enigmas are not, as a rule, 
rhetorical ornaments or intellectual conjurmg tricks, but like 
tendrils springing from a hidden root are vitally connected 
with the moods of feeling which they delineate. It may be 
difficult to believe, what is related on the testimony of his 
most intimate friends, that he used to dictate his poems at the 
moment when he came out of a deep ecstatic trance, during 
which "he would now stand, now sit, now repose on his side, 
now lie on his back, wrapped like a dead man; and thus 
would he pass ten consecutive days, more or less, neither 
eating nor drinking nor speaking nor stirring.” His style and 
diction resemble the choicest and finest jewel-work of a 
fastidious artist rather than the first-fruits of divine in- 
spiration. Yet I am not inclined to doubt the statement that 
his poetry was composed in an abnormal manner®. The history 
of mysticism records numerous instances of the kind. Blake 
said that he was drunk with intellectual vision whenever he 
took a pencil or graver in his hand. “ St Catherine of Siena,” 
we are told, “dictated her great Dialogue to her secretaries 
whilst in the state of ecstasy®.” “When Jal4lu’ddfn Riimf 
was drowned in the ocean of Love he used to take hold of a 
pillar in his house and set himself turning round it. Meanwhile 
he versified and dictated, and people wrote down the verses*." 
Since the form of such automatic composition will largely 
depend on materials stored within the m 3 ?stic's brain, and on 
the literary models with which he is familiar, we need not be 
surprised if his visions and revelations sometimes find 
spontaneous utterance in an elaborately artificial style. Tlic 

J. W. Mackail, Epigrams from ths Gtash Anthology, p. 34* 

* Preface to the Diwdn, p. ti, L 30. 

» Evelyn Underhill, MysHeism, p. 353. 

^ lntr<^. to SelscUd Posms from the Divdni Shamsi TabrtXt p. xl. 
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intense passion and glowing rapture of Ibnu 'l-F^irid’s poetry 
are in keeping with this account of the way in which it was 
produced^. That he may have written it while not under the 
influence of ecstasy, I can conceive®, but that he wrote it in 
cold blood, for the sake of those who nught enjoy sharpening 
their wits upon it, seems to me incredible. 

The double character of Islamic mystical poetry makes it 
attractive to many who are out of touch with pure m 3 ^ticism. 
Ibnu ’1-F5rid would not be so popular in the East if he were 
understood entirely m a spintual sense The fact that parts 
of the Diwdn cannot be reasonably understood m any other 
sense would not, perhaps, compel us to regard the whole as 
spiritual, unless that view of its meaning were supported by 
the poet's Hfe, the verdict of his biographers and commen- 
tators, and the agreement of Moslem critical opinion; but as 
things are, we can declare, with Nl,bulusf, that "in every 
erotic description, whether the subject thereof be male or 
female, and in aU imagery of gardens, flowers, rivers, birds 
and the like he refers to the Divme Reality manifested m 
phenomena, and not to those phenomena themselves®.” This 
Reality, i.6. God (or, in some places, Mohammed conceived 
as the Logos) is the Beloved whom the poet addresses and 
celebrates under many names — ^now as one of the heroines of 
Arabian Minnesong, now as a gazeUe or a driver of camds or 
an archer shooting deadly glances from his eye; most 
frequently as plain He or She. The Odes retain the form, 
conventions, topics, and images of ordinary love-poetry: their 

1 Of course these remarks do not apply to many passages in the TdHyyalu 
*Ukubrd, which m respect of its didactic purpose bears the same relation to 
the minor odes as the Ma$n<wi of Jalilu'ddin Kiiml to his Diwdn, 

* Prof. Nallmo {op. dt p. 17 ) pomts out that at a later penod the Odes 
were often chanted in the musical concerts of the $iifis and suggests that 
they were composed for this purpose 

^ Dirndn^ p 52, 1. 3 foil. Bdifni (%h%d p. 202, X2 foil ) asserts that Ibnu 
*1-Fdrid's poetry is not invariably in 3 rstical The two verses which he cites 
might bear an allegoncal sense as easily as many of a similar kind in the 
Song of Solomon, and, in any case, they are extracted from rubd*is. The f^ 
that Ibnu T-F£rid is known to have written one amatonous epigram (Diwdn^ 
P- 549 . 9 tol. Ibn KhaJlikdn, De Slane’s transl^ition, vol. zi, p. 389 ), and that 
he may have written others, proves nothing a^^inst those who find mysticism 
in every hne of the Odes. 
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inner meaning hardly ever obtrudes itself, although its 
presence is everywhere suggested by a strange exaltation of 
feeling, fine-drawn phantasies in whach (as the same French 
critic remarks) the poet is rapt “au-dela des homes de la 
droite raison,” mj’sterious obscurities of diction and subtle 
harmonies of sound. If Ibnu ’1-F4rid had followed the example 
of Ibnu '1- Arab! and written a commentary on his own poems, 
it might have added considerably to our knowledge of his 
mystical beliefs, but I am not sure that it would have had 
much greater interpretative value than the work of his 
commentators, who profess to explain the esoteric moaning of 
every verse in the Odes. While such analysis may be useful 
within certain limits, we should recognise how little it is 
capable of revealing An eminent scholar came to Ibnu 
'l-Firid and asked pennission to write a commentary on his 
masterpiece, the Napwu 'l-SuMk. " In how many volumes? ” 
"Two." The poet smiled. ‘‘Had I wished,” said he, ‘‘I could 
have written two volumes of commentary on every verso of 
it^.” The more interpreters, the more interpretations, as those 
who have given time and labour to the study of mysticism 
well know. Poetry of tliis kind suggasts more than it says, 
and means all that it may suggest. 

We cannot do without the commentators, however, and 
they will help us a good deal if we learn to use them dis- 
creetly. When they handle their text like philologists and try 
to fasten precise mystical significations upon individual words 
and phrases, the process is as fatal to poetry as the result is 
likely to be far from tnith. Against this, they have the 
immense advantage of being $difs, tliat is to say, of knowing 
through tradition and their own experience what Europeans 
can only acquire by study and perceive by sympathy. They 
are the poet’s fellow-citizens in the ideal world from which 
he drew his inspiration; they have dreamed his dreams and 
travelled on his path towards his goal; they do not miss the 
main drift of his allegory even though they err in some of the 
details. 

Any one who has read the Diwdn of Ibnu 'l-F&rid in 

* Preface to the Div/dn, p. ix, 1, i foil. 
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Arabic will admit that while a complete rendering into 
English verse would be a quixotic enterprise, some entire odes 
and not a few passages in others are suitable for that form of 
translation. Therefore, instead of confining myself to prose, I 
have sought here and there to capture the shadows at least of 
thin gs that no prose version can reproduce 

Md hayna ddli *l~munhand wa-pldlihi 
daUa *l^utayyamu wa-htadd bi~daldhht\ 

Where lote-trees o’er the valley cast their shade 
The frenzied lover strayed. 

Alone with thoughts confusing 
Which love put m his brain. 

He lost and in his losing 
Found the way again: 

Lo, on yon gorge's southern slope 

The vision long-desired, that far seemed from his hope. 

This is 'Aqlq®, my fnend » 

Halt! here to pass were strange. 

Feign rapture, if thou be 

Not rapt indeed, and let thme eye range free: 

Mine, with tears overflowing, cannot range. 

Ask the Gazelle that couches m this valley, 

Knows he my heart, its passion and distress? 

Delighting with his beauty's pride to dally, 

He recks not of my love's abasedness. 

My dead self be his ransom ! 'Tis no giving . 

I am all his, dead or hving! 

Think you he knows that I his absence love 
Even as I loved his presence^ that I move 
Nightly his image to my wakmg eye? — 

A phantasy within a phantas}^®. 

So let me ne'er have savour 

Of peace from counsellors, as I never bent 

A listening ear towards their argument ^ 

By his sweet grace and favour, 

1 Diwdn, p. 263 foil. Prof. Browne lias given a translation of this ode in 
his Ltterary Htstory of Persia^ vol. n, p. 504 

* A valley with fountains and date-palms in the neighbourhood of Medina. 
® The dream-form {hhaydl) of the Beloved in the poet's f^cy {khaydl) 
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I vow my heart tired not, when he did tire. 

Of love-desire. 

Woe’s me, ‘Udhayb’s fair water might I win 
And with its coldness quench the flames within 1 
But since my longing durst 
Not soil that noble stream. 

Ah ! how I thirst 
For its mirage agleam ! 

The following ode, though characteristically subtle, 
presents no special difficulties. 

Tih foranta U-dhdkd 

wa-takakkam fa-l-^usnu qad a'fdkd^. 

Feign coy disdain, for weU art thou entitled; 

And domineer, for Beauty hath given thee power. 

Thine is the word: then will whatso thou wiliest. 

Since over me Beauty hath made thee ruler. 

If in death I shall be with thee united, 

Hasten it on, so may I be thy ranssom I 

And try, in all vrays thou deem’st good, my passion. 

For where thy pleasure is, my choice attends it. 

Whate’er betide, thou to msreelf art nearer 
Than I, since but for thee I had not existed. 

Not of thy peers am I : enough of glory. 

That loving thee I bow in lowly worship. 

And though I claim not — 'twere too high rdation — 

Favour with thee, and thou in truth my Master, 

Yet me sufiiceth to be thought to love thee 
And counted by my folk amongst thy slain ones. 

Yea, in this tribe thou own’st a dead man, living 
Through thee, who found it sweet to die for love's sake; 

A slave and chattel who never pined for freedom 
Nor, hadst thou left, would let thee leave him londy; 

Whom beauty veiled by awe doth so enravish. 

He feds ddidous even that veil of torment, 

When thou, brought nigh to him by hope’s assurance, 

Art borne afar by fear of sundering darkness. 

Now, by his ready advance when thee he visits, 

^ Diwdn, p* 330 foil. 
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By his alaraied retreat when thou affright'st him, 

I swear mine heart is melted: oh, allow it 
To crave thee whilst it hath of hope a remnant; 

Or bid sleep (yet, methmks, Hwill disobey thee, 

Obedient else) pass o*er mine eyehds hghtly; 

For in a dream, perchance, will nse before me 
Thy phantom and reveal to me a mystery. 

But if thou wilt not stir my hfe's last embers 

With the hand of hope, and thy All needs must naught me^. 

And if Love's law not even a fitful slumber 
Lets trespass on my lids, and bans our meeting, 

Spare me an eye, that some day, ere I perish, 

Haply I may behold those who beheld thee®» 

Alas, how far is that desire I Nay, never 

Mine eyelashes durst kiss the earth thou tread'st on. 

For had my messenger brought a word of kmdness 
From thee, and life were mine, I would cry, “Take it ! ” 

Enough of blood hath welled from these chapped eyehds: 

Ah, have I not yet shown what shall content tliee? 

Guard safe against thine hate a man afflicted. 

Who loved thee fondly ere he knew what love was ^ 

Grant that uncivil flyting tongues forbade him 
To go near thee: by whom wast thou forbidden^ 

Grant that thy beauty moved him to such passion. 

Yet who moved thee to part from him? Who, think'st thou? 
Who, think'st thou, gave the sentence thou should'st scorn him? 
Who gave the sentence thou should'st love another^ 

By my heart-brokenness and humiliation, 

By my most bitter need, by thine abundance, 

Leave me not to the forces that betrayed me 
Of mine own strength: to thee I turn in weakness. 

Thou didst ill use me when I had some patience: 

Now for its loss God help thee to console me » 

Scorn upon scorn ! It may be thou wilt pity 
My plaint, if but to hear me say, “It may be." 

The mischief-makers shamed thee with my parting 

1 Literally, '*if thy everlastmgaoss (baqd) demands my passing-away 
(fandy* 

• According to N. the words ‘'those who b^eld thee” refer to the Light 
of Mohammed, which emanated from the Light of God. 
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And gave out that thy love I had forgotten. 

I loved not with thdr hearts, that I should ever 
Forget thee — God forfend * — so let them babble ! 

Thee how should I forget^ At every lightning 
That flashes, lo, mine eye starts up to meet thee. 

If 'neath the light of thy htkdm^ thou smilest 
Or breathes! soft — and on the wind thy news comes — 

Glad IS my soul when clear dawn of thy side-teeth 
Breaks on my sight, and keenly blows thy fragrance. 

Within thy borders all do love thee, natheless 
My single worth buys all within thy borders®. 

There dwells in thee a notion that endeared thee 
To mmd's eye, fixed my gaze on thy perfections. 

The lords of beauty thou in grace and goodness 
Excellest so, they hunger for thy notion. 

Beneath my flag the lovers shall be gathered 
To Judgment, as beneath thine all the fair ones. 

From thee dire sickness never turned me: wherefore 
Turn's! thou from me, then, 0 disdainful cliarmer? 

Thou art present with me in thine absence from me, 

And in thy cruelty I feel a kindness. 

Taught by Desire to wake through night's long hours, 

Mine eye hath won to sec thee while it sleeps not. 

0 happy, happy night in which thy vision 

1 hunted after with my net of waking! 

The full moon, being thy copy, represented 
To my unslumbering eye thy face's image®; 

And in such alien form thine apparition 
Cooled mine eye's fever: I saw tiiec, none other. 

Thus Abraham of old, the Friend of Allah, 

Upturned his eye, what time he scanned the heavens* 

^ A veil covering the lower part of the face, 

• Within thy borders*', literally “witliin thy preserve (h%fnd)J* The 
Divine Essence is presorv cd (made inaccesmble) by the spiritual and sensible 
forms in which it veils itself. As the Bedouin poet brags abou fc himself in order 
to assert the dignity of his tribe, so when the Mohammedan saints boast of the 
unique endowments which God has bestowed upon them, it is not self- 
verification, but thanksgiving to Him **from whom all blessings flow.** 

* Heal Bemg is manifested in phenomena, just as the light of the sun is 
reflected by the moon. 

^ See Kor. 6, 76 foil. " And when the night overshadowed him, he saw a 
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Now is the pitchy gloom for us made dazzling, 

Since thou thy splendour gav'st me for my guidance; 

And when thou from mine eye in outward seeming 
Art gone, I cast it inward, there to find thee. 

Of Badr are they with whom by night thou faredst — 

Nay, not of Badr: they journeyed in thy daylight^. 

That men do borrow radiance from mine outward, 

Tis not strange, when mine inward is thy dwelling. 

Ever since thou to kiss thy mouth didst call me, 

Musk hngers wheresoe'er my name is spoken, 

And the rich air teems in every place of meetmg 
With spice — a metaphor of thine aroma. 

The beauty of all things seen tempted me, sa3ung, 

** Enjoy me," but I said, "I aim beyond thee. 

Beguile not me, thyself by my Beloved 
Distraught, in whom thou seem'st but an idea^. 

Averted, over men’s souls he is might}^^; 

Unveiled, he makes the ascetics be his vowed slaves. 

For his sake I exchanged my truth for error, 

My right for wrong, my modesty for ill-fame*. 

My heart confessed his love One: then my turning 
To thee were dualism, a creed I like not." 

star, and he said, This is my Lord; but when it set, he said, I like not gods 
which set. And when he saw the moon nsmg, he said. This is my I/>rd; but 
when he saw it set, he said, Venly, if my Lord direct me not, I shall become 
one of the people who go astray" (Sale's translation). 

^ In this verse there is £in untranslatable play on the double meaning of 
Badr, which signifies (i) a place between Mecca and Modma where the 
Prophet won his memorable victoxy over the Meccan idolaters m a.d, 624; 
(2) a full moon. Thus the Badr are to Moslems more than what 
ol /iapa 0 <ayo/jLdxai were to the Greeks of Plato's time, while the phrase 
also suggests the perfect illuzmnation reserved for adepts in mysticism. 
Irish politics of forty years ago would provide an exact paralld, if the 
Moonlighters were regarded as national heroes and saints. The poet says 
that the men of Badr, t e., the noble company of mystics, journey not so 
much m the light which phenomena denve from Re^ty as m the light of 
Reality itself. 

* Material beauty is not worthy to be loved except in so far as it is one 
of the ideas (attributes and manifestations) of Absolute Beauty. 

* When God withdraws Himself (from the mward eye of the mystic), Ha 
still lays His commands on the soul, so that it performs its predestined good 
and e\^ works. 

* Divine Xxive sweeps away the conventional standards of truth and right 
and honour. 
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Beauty itself is mad with passion for him — 

0 friend that chid'st me, may 1 lack thy friendship ! 

Hadst thou his beauty seen — ^ne’er shalt thou see it — 

That me enthralled, it smely had enthralled thee. 

At a glimpse of him my wakefulness I pardon. 

And “This for that” I say to my aching eyeballs. 

After reading a little of Ibnu ’1-F4rid's poetry, one can 
take a general view of the whole. All his odes are variations 
on a single theme, and the variations themselves have a 
certain interior umformity. Not only do the same “leitmotife” 
recur again and again, but the same metaphors, conceits and 
paradoxes are continually reappearing in new dress. Although 
translators must regret this monotony, which ih(^ cannot 
make other than tedious, I think most of them would agree 
that the poet has triumphed over it by means of the delicacy 
of his art, the beauty of his diction, and the “linked sweet- 
ness” of his versification — powerful spells to enchant those 
who read him in his own language. The Diwdn is a miracle of 
ILteraiy accomplishment, yet the form would be cold and 
empty without the spirit which it enshrines. Like Sidney, 
Ibnu '1-Fdrid looked into his heart before he wrote. His verse 
is charged with the fire and energy of his inmost feelings. 

Where eyes encounter souls in battle-fray, 

1 am the murdered man whom 'twas no crime to slay. 

At the first look, ere love in me arose. 

To that all-glorious beauty 1 was vowed. 

God bless a racked heart crying. 

And lids that passion will not lot me dose. 

And ribs worn thin. 

Their crookedness wellnigh to straightness shaped 
By the glow within, 

And seas of tears whence I had never 'scaped 
But for the fire of sighing ! 

How sweet are maladies which hide 
Me from myself, my loyal proofs to Love! 

Though after woeful eve came woeful dawn. 

It could not move 

Once to despair my spirit: I never cried 
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To Agony, “Begone!" 

I yearn to every heart that passion ^ook. 

And every tongue that love made voluble. 

And every deaf ear stopped against rebuke. 

And every lid not dropped in slumbers dull. 

Out on a love that hath no mdtmg eyes I 
Out on a flame from which no rapture flies^! 

In exquisite contrast with this high-wrought prelude is 
another passage of the same ode, describing the m37stic’s 
vision of the Divine beauty revealing itself in all things 
beautiful. 

Though he be gone, mine every limb beholds him 
In every charm and grace and loveliness: 

In music of the lute and flowing reed 
Mingled in consort with melodious airs; 

And in green hollows where in cool of eve 
Gazelles roam browsing, or at break of mom; 

And where the gathered clouds let fall their rain 
Upon a flowery carpet woven of blooms; 

And where at dawn with softly-trailing skirts 
The zephyr brings to me his balm most sweet; 

And when in kisses from the flagon’s mouth 
I suck wme-dew beneath a pleasant shade®. 

Here the Moslem commentator, startled foi a moment out 
of his lucubrations on syntax and rhetoric, pauses to pay a 
tribute of admiration to the poet, a tribute which is the more 
noteworthy because in these six verses Ibnu ’1-F4rid comes as 
near as he ever does to the modem European conception of 
what poetry should be. Unadorned simplicity is the antithesis 
of his style. For our taste, he has far too much of the gift of 
1 Diwdn, p. 331 foil. 

* Jbtd. p. 347, 1 . 6 foil. Cf. Shelley, Eptpsychtdton: 

In soUtudes 

Her voice came to me through the 'whispering woods. 

And from the fountains, and the odours deep 
Of flowers. . 

And from the breezes whether low or loud, 

And from the ram of eveiy passing cloud, 

And from the singing of the summer birds. 

And from all sounds, all silence. 
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Holofemes: he plays with sound and sense alike, though in 
the daintiest and subtlest fashion imaginable. Concerning 
his verbal euphuism a treatise might be written. One verse — 
an extreme instance, no doubt — ^will serve as a sample of 
many: 

Amd laki 'an sadd*^ amdlaki ‘an sad*” 

U-^edmiki pdm”” minki mayl”^ li-'atfati 

Hast thou no desire to withdraw from a resistance that has caused 
thee to turn away, with wrong on thy part, from one who 
thirsts for the water of thy teeth*? 

His extravagant flights of fancy are generally accom- 
panied by an equal exaltation of feeling and sustained by 
the fiery element in which they move, at times, however, they 
sink into something very like the “sweet smoke of rhetoric,” 
e.g., 

I sowed roses on his cheek by looking (at him) : mine eye has the 
right to gather that which it planted. 

But if he refuses, then his (teeth white as) camomile will be my 
amends: ’tis no bad bargain when one is given pearls instead 
of flowers®. 

They said, "Thy tears flowed red.” I answered, "They flowed 
from causes which are small in comparison with the greatness 
of my desire: 

I riaughtered sleep on my eyelids to entertain my phantom-guest, 
and therefore my tears flowed bloody over my cheek*." 

The following examples are more typical: 

Thou stol’st away mine heart when it was whole: 

Now at my last gasp give it back in shreds* ! 

O thou who didst treacherously take my heart away, how didst 
not thou let follow it the rest of me that thou sparedst? 

Part of me is made jealous of thee by part of me, and my outward 
envies my inward because thou art there*. 

* Ibid. p. 173. It is true, as Prof. Nallino has observed (op. eit. p. i6), 
that some odes are less artificial in style than others. 

* Jbtd. p. 467. • Ibid. p. 165. 

* Ibid. p. loS. * Ibid. p. 378. 
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I am so wasted by lovesickness that those who come to visit me 
have lost their way, for how can the visitors see one who hath 
no diadow^? 

To affirm that lovers and mystics delight in paradox is 
only to acknowledge that in states of spiritual enthusiasm we 
^ter a region where the logic of coirunon experience is per- 
ceived to be false. This alta fantasia moulds the language of 
the Odes, imposing its own laws and revelling in its power to 
transcend contradictions which, for the intellect, are final. 

When I died of his love, I lived by him, through the wealth of my 
self-denial and the abundance of my poverty^ 

'Tis Love ! Keep thy heart safe. Passion is no light thing, and he 
that is wasted ffiereby chose it not when he was sane. 

And hve fancy-free, for love's joy is sorrow: its beginning a 
sickness and its end a slaying; 

Yet, methinks, death owing to love-desire is a life that my loved 
one bestows upon me as a boon^ 

If separation be my guerdon from you, and if there be no (real) 
distance between us, I regard that separation as union. 
Repulse is nothing but love, so long as it is not hate; and the 
hardest thing, excepting only your aversion, is easy to bear. 
Delicious to me is the torment which ye inflict; and the injustice 
which Love ordains that ye do unto me is justice. 

And my patience, a patience both without you and with you* — 
its bitterness seems to me everlastin^y sweet*. 

Besides the two protagonists, Arabian love-poetry intro- 
duces several minor figures, who play a helping or hindering 
part in the idyll. Ibnu 'l-Fdri(J, of course, uses them alle- 
gorically. One of them is the “ watcher” {raqfb), who prevents 
the lover from approaching. The “slanderer” {wdsM) repre- 
sents the logical and intellectual faculty, which cannot pierce 
beyond the outward forms of things. More important than 
eilher of these (to judge by the frequent passages of descrip- 

^ Diwdit, p. 410. * Ibtd. p. 384. • Ifit'd. p. 391 folL 

* ''Fatience ^thout you,” te. in beanug your separation from me; 
^patience with you,” t.e, in bearmg the pam which you, as the object o£ my 
love, cause me to saSer, • Viwdn, p. 402, 
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tion and dialogue in which he appears), and more dangerous, 
because of his greater plausibility, is the "blamer'' (Id’im) 
or "railer" a type of the Devil, STiggesting evil and 

inspiring doubt, of sensual passion, and of all that lures the 
soul away from Divine contemplation. 

And in my silencing him who blamed me on thy account, when it 
was no time to dispute concenung thee^ my argument was 
thy face; 

Whereby, after having been my rebuker, he was made my 
excuser; nay, he became one of my helpers. 

And, as I live, my vanquishing in argument a guide whose 
reproaches would have led me astray is like my greater and 
lesser pilgrimages^ 

He perceived that my scornful ear was Rajab (deaf) to baseness 
and false counsel, and that blame of me was al-Muhairam 
(forbidden)*. 

Full oft had he desired me to forget thy love and seek another 
than thee, but how ^ould he change my fixed purpose? 

He said, “Mend what remains in thee (of life)." I answered, 
"Methinks, my mind turns nowhither but towards death.” 
My refusal refused evers^thing except thwarting a counsellor who 
would beguile me to diow a quality that was never mine*. 
One to whom chiding me on thy account is sweet, as though he 
deemed my separation (from thee) his manna and my forget- 
fulness (of thee) his quails*. 

It is a favourite paradox of Ibnu 'l-Ffiri<J that reproof 
bears a message of love, and that the "railer” deserves to be 
thanked and praised. 

^ Xho poet was rapt ia contemplation of the Beloved and could not bandy 
wcods with his critic. 

* /.«. by convincing my " blamor ” of the error of his ways I aegnixed as 
nanch rdigioiis merit as by makmg the pilgrunage to Mecca. It is merit- 
oriovs to combine the greater pilgrimage with the lesser pilgrimage 
(‘wnra). 

* Rajab is the seventh and al-Mnharram the first month of the Moham- 
medan year. * inconstancy. 

* JXwdn.p. 1791011. The last verse alludes to the manna and quails which 
dropped from heaven upon the Israelites (Kor. 3, 54 )* In the original there 
is a double word-play: mann (sqiaration), numi* (manna), satwat (forget- 
fulness), sahod (quails). 
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Pass round the name of my Dearest, if only m blaming me — ^for 
talk of the Beloved is my wine — 

That she may be present to mine ear, though she be far away, as 
a phantom called up by blame, not by sleep. 

For sweet to me is her name in every mould, even if my chiders 
mingle it with disputation. 

Methinks, he that blames me brings to me the glad news of her 
favour, though I was not hopmg to have my greeting returned^. 

But I found thee in one way my benefactor, albeit thou wouldst 
have hurt me by the scorch of thy rebuke, had I obeyed thee. 
Thou didst me a kindness unawares, and it thou wroughtest ill, 
yet art thou the most righteous of wrong-doers. 

The phantom that visits me in the hour of blame* brings the 
Beloved, though he dwell afar, close to the eye of my waking 
ear. 

And thy reproof is, as it were, my I-oved One’s camels which came 
to me when my hearing was my sight*. 

Thou tiredst thysdf and I was refreshed by thy mention of him, 
so that I regarded thee as excusing me for my passion. 
Marvel, then, at a satirist lauding with the tongue of a thankful 
complamant those who blame him for his love^ < 

The hyperfantastic strain in Ibnu T-F4ri4’s poetry is 
surprisingly reheved by a poignant realism, of which there is 
no trace in the work of his Persian rivals. They have, what he 
reserves for his great T£iyya, the power of lifting themselves 
and their readers with them into the sphere of the infinite and 
eternal, 

All breathing human passion far above. 

The Arabic odes, on the contrary, are full of local colour 
and redolent of the desert; and the whole treatment of the 
subject is intimately personal. Jaldlu'ddfn Riirai writes as 

^ Diwdn, p. 443 foil 

* 1.0. the image or vision of the Beloved which appears when his name is 
pronounced by the **blamer 

» As camels bring the beloved to the lover's eye, so reproof brmgs him to 
the lover's ear, 

* Diwdn, p. 275 foil. Cf. p. 346, 1. 5, and p. 419, 1. 17— p. 4*0, 1. 6. 
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a God-intoxicated sonl, Ibnu 'l-FSrid as a lover absorbed in 
his own feelings. While the Persian sees a pantheistic vision 
of one reality in which the individual disappears, the Arab 
dwells on particular aspects of the relation of that reality to 
himself. 

Some of the finest passages are inspired by the author’s 
recollection of the years which he spent in the where 

(he sa3rs) he left his heart behind when his body returned to 

Egypt! 

Give aid, my brother dear, and sing me the tale of them that 
alighted in the water-courses — thou wilt keep a brother’s 
faith with me — 

And recall it to mine ears; for the spirit yearns for tidings, if the 
loved ones be afar. 

When the anguish of pain settles on my soul, the aroma of the 
fresh herbs of the Ilijdz is my balm. 

Shall I be debarred from the sweetness of going down to the waters 
in its land, and turned aside from it, when my very life is in 
its sandhills. 

And its dwellings are my desire, yea, and its springtide is my joy 
and averts from me the most bitter distress. 

And its mountains are to me a vernal abode, and its sands a 
pasture, and its daytime shadows are my (cool) shades of eve. 
And its earth is my fragrant spice, and its water a full well for 
my thirst, and in its soil are my riches. 

And its ravines are to me a garden, and its tents a shield, and on 
its rocks my heart is untroubled*? 

May the ram bless those haunts and hills, and may showers 
following each other moisten those homes of bormty. 

And shed abundance on the shrmes of pilgrimage and the pebbles 
at al-Mini, and plenteously bedew the halting-places of the 
ij.ded camels! 

And may God preserve my dear companions there with whom I 
whiled away the night with tales of lovers’ meetings ! 

And may He preserve the nights at al-Eha3rf that were but as a 
dream that passed m the wakefulness of a light sleep ! 

^ Ibid. p. 370, 1. ir. 

* The Arabic word for rocks ) is also the name of a peak near Mecca, 

said this may be its meaning here. 
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Ah me for that time and ah that was in that goodly place, when 
the spies were off their guard I — 

Days when I blithely pastured m the fields of Desire and tripped 
in flowing skirts of Ease^. 

How wonderful is Time, which lays benefits on a man and proves 
him by taking the gift as spoil! 

0 would that our bygone pleasure might return once more 1 Then 
would I freely give my life. 

Alas, vain is the endeavour, and cut are the strands of the cord of 
desire, and loosed is the knot of my hope. 

Tis torture enough that I pass the night in frenzy, with my 
longing before me and Fate behmd me®. 

From many such passages I select one that is charac- 
teristic, because it illustrates Ibnu '1-F5rid's habit of seeking 
his imagery in Nature, as seen by Bedouins®, andalsohis sense 
of the poetic value of proper names. 

O that I knew whether Sula 3 mii is dwelling in the valley of the 
demesne, where the bondsman of love is crazed! 

Hath thunder crashed with bursting showers at La'la', and hath 
rain gushing from the clouds flooded it? 

And shall I come down to the waters of al-‘Udhayb and 
openly, when the mystery of night is declared by dawn? 

And are there green dunes in the camping-place at al-Wa's4? and 
will the joy that passed there ever return? 

And, 0 ye dear folk at al-Naqd, is there in the hills of Najd any 
one that relates from me, to show forth what my ribs enclose*? 
And on the sand-slope of Sal* do they ask news of a rapt lover at 
Kdyima and say, "How is Passion dealing with him? " 

And are the blossoms being culled from the myrtle-boughs, and 
in the 9ijdz are there mimosas with ripe berries? 

And the tamarisks at the bend of the vale, are they fruitful, and 
are the eyes of despiteful Time asleep to them? 

And are there fair women at *Alij lookmg shyly with large eyes, 
as I knew them once, or is it a vain thing? 

^ Reading with the commentator hayd instead of ^tbd, 

* Diwdn, p. 397 toU. 

* This IS quite different, of course, from the pictorial treatment of 
desert life and scenery which we find in the pre^Islamic odes. 

* Reading 
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And did the gazelles of the Two Meadows remain there a little 
while after us, or did something not let them stay? 

And will girls at al-Ghuwayr show me where dwells my Nu'm in 
spring^ — ^how pleasant are those dwelling-places ! 

And is the shade of yon willow east of DSrij still spread wide? — 
for my tears have watered it. 

And is Shi'b 'Amir prospering since we departed, and will it one 
day bring the lovers together? 

Perchance when my dear comrades at Mecca think of Sulaymi, 
they will feel the flame cooled of that which their bosoms hide. 
And perchance the sweet nights that are vanished will come again 
to us, that a hoping man may win his desire. 

And a sorrowing one rejoice and a lovelorn one revive and a 
longing one be made happy and a listening one thrill with 
delights 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with Ibnu T-Fdri(J to 
discover that he fully possesses a gift which the Arabs have 
always prized in their rulers no less than in their poets and 
orators — ^the power of terse, striking, and energetic expression. 
He depicts the lover wasted by suffering. 

Hidden from his visitors, appearing only 
As a crease in garments after their unfolding*. 

An exceeding great love hath hewn my bones, and my body is 
vanished, all but the two least parts of me*. 

I felt such passion for you that if the strengths of all who love 
had borne half the burden thereof, they would have tired. 

My bones were hewn by a desire twice as great as that of my 
eyelids for my sleep or of my weakness for my strength^ 

Any one of the Odes will furnish examples of this Arabian 
eloquence which has its roots deep in the structure of the 
language and defies all attempts to transplant it. 

In his famous Wine Ode {Khamriyya) Ibnu T-Ffirid 
develops a symbolism which elsewhere he only uses inci- 
dentally. His sparing use of it may perhaps be attributed to 

» Diwdn, pp. 429-441. a Ih%d. p. 6. 

a lb%d. p. 70. "The two least parts" are the heart and the tongue. 

^ Ihid. p. 160, 1, 24 foil. 
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his respect for the Mohammedan religioiis law, just as the 
antinomian bias of some Persian mystics seems to express itself 
in the freedom of their bacchanalian imagery. According to 
Ibnu '1-F4rid's custom, the symbolism is precise and circum- 
stantial, so that its interpretation is far more baffling than in 
Persian odes of the same kind, where large and simple ideas 
carry the reader easily along. I hope that the literal transla- 
tion given below, together with the notes accompanying it, 
will make the meaning tolerably clear, though we may doubt 
whether the poet would always have accepted the interpreta- 
tion given by his commentator, *Abdu '1-Ghanf al-N4bulusf, 
who not only explains too much but brings in philosophical 
theories that belong to Ibnu l-'Arabf rather than to Ibnu '1- 
Fdri(J. Into this question, however, I need not enter now. 

Shayihnd ^dd dhikhri muddmat^^ 

sakirnd b%hd min qabli an yukhlaqa 'Ukannu\ 

(1) In memory of the Beloved we quaffed a vintage that made 
us drunk before the creation of the vine*. 

(2) Its cup the full-moon; itself a sun which a new moon 
causes to circle. When it is mmgled (with water), how many stars 
appear*! 

(3) But for its perfume, I should not have found the way to 
its taverns; and but for its resplendence, the imagination would 
not have pictured it^. 

^ Diwdn, p 472 foil. 

• Hie soul was intoxicated with the wine of Divine Love {%,e, was rapt 
in contemplation of God) during its pre-existence in the eternal knowledge 
of God before the body was created. 

» The full-moon is the Perfect Man, * e, the gnostic or saint in whom God 
reveals Himself completely and who is, as it were, filled with Divine Love. 
The new moon is the gnostic veiled by his individuahty, so that he manifests 
only a part of the Divme Light, not the whole, he causes the wine of Love 
to circle, *.e. he displays and makes known to others the Names and Attri- 
butes of God. When the wine is watered, when pure contemplation is 
blended with the element of religion, the seeker of God obtains spiritual 
direction and is like a traveUer guided by the stars in his mght-joumey. 

* N.'s commentary on this verse is characteristically recondite. He 
interprets "its perfume" as the sphere of the Primal Intelligence, whence 
emanate all created things, "its taverns" as the Divine Names and 
Attributes; "its resplendence" as the human intellect, which is a flash of 
the Primal Intell 4 ;ence. Divine Love, being of the essence of God, has no 
form except in the imagination. 
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(4) Time hath preserved of it but a breath: it is unseen as a 
thing hidden in the bosom of the mind^. 

(5) If it be mentioned amongst the tnbe, the tnbesmen become 
intoxicated without incurring disgrace or committing sin*. 

(6) It oozed up from the inmost depths of the jars (and 
vamshed), and m reality nothing was left of it but a name*. 

(7) If it ever come into the mind of a man, ]oy will abide with 
him and griet wiU journey away. 

(8) And had the boon-companions beheld the sealing of its 
vessel, that sealing would have inebriated them without (their 
having tasted) the wine*; 

(9) And had they sprinkled with it the earth of a dead man's 
grave, his spirit would have returned to him, and his body would 
have risen; 

(10) And had they laid down in the shadow of the wall where 
its vine grows a man sick unto death, his malady would have 
departed from him; 

(11) And had they brought to its taverns one palsied, he 
would have walked; and at the mention of its flavour the dumb 
would speak, 

(12) And had the breath of its aroma floated through the East, 
and were there in the West one that had lost the sense of smeU, he 
would have regained it; 

(13) And had the palm of one touching its cup been stained 
red thereby, he would not have gone astray at night, the lodestar 
being in his hand; 

(14) And had it been unveiled in secret (as a bride) to one 
blind from birth, he would have become seeing; and at the sound 
of its (decanting into the) strainer the deaf would hear; 

(15) And had a party of camel-riders set out for the soil that 
bore it, and were tliere amongst them one bitten by a snake, the 
venom would not have harmed him; 

^ “Tune,” t,e, the world of change. The second hemistich may he ren- 
dered literally; “'tis as though its occultation were a concealment in the 
breasts of (huxxian) minds.” 

* “The tribesmen,” t,e m3^tics capable of receiving illumination. 

* This verse describes the gradual fadmg of ecstasy from the heart of the 
mystic. 

* 1 need not trouble my readers with the detailed allegorical analysis to 
which the commentator subjects this and the next nine verses They explain 
themselves, if taken as a fkndful description of the miracles wrought by 
Divine Love. 
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(16) And had the sorcerer inscribed the letters of its name on 
the brow of one smitten with madness, the writing would have 
cured him; 

(17) And had its name been blazoned on the banner of the 
host, that blazon would have intoxicated those beneath the 
banner. 

(18) It corrects the natures of the boon-companions, so that 
those who lack resolution are led by it to the path of resolution, 

(19) And he whose hand was a stranger to munificence shows 
himself generous, and he who had no forbearance forbears in the 
hour of wrath. 

(20) Had the dullest-witted man in the tribe kissed its fiddm^ 
his kissing it would have endued him with the real inwardness of 
the wine’s qualities^. 

(21) They say to me, '’Describe it, for thou art acquainted 
with its description.” Ay, well do I know its attributes: 

(22) Pure, but not as water; subtle, but not as air; luminous, 
but not as fire; spirit, but not (joined to) body. 

(23) The (Divine) discourse concerning it was eternally prior 
to all existing things (in the knowledge of God), where is no form 
nor any external trace®; 

(24) And there through it all things came into being because 
of a (Divine) providence whereby it was veiled from every one that 
lacketh imderstanding. 

(25) And my spint was enamoured of it in such wise that 
they (my spirit and the wine) were mingled together and made one, 
not as a body pervades a body®. 

(26) There is a wine without a vine, when Adam is a father to 
me; there is a vine without a wine, when its mother is a mother to 
me^ 

* T1a.Qfiddm is a strainer placed over the moutb of the botUe, so that the 
wine may run clear. 

* Vv. 23-30 are wanting in the commentary of Biirinf and may have 
been inserted m the poem by a cop3dst. See N^no, op, ett, p. 31, note i. 
Divme Love, as the eternal source of all created things, is logically prior to 
them, although it does not precede them in time, which itself is created. 

« Inasmuch as real being belongs to God alone, mystical union cannot 
be hkened to the peimeation of one body by another, as when water is 
absorbed by a sponge. 

* This enigmatic verse refers to Being under its two aspects. Wine 
signifies pure being, vine phenomenal being. In so far as man is related to 
the Divine Spirit (here identified with Adam, whom God ' ' created in His own 
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(27) Tlie (essential) subtlety of the vessels (forms) depends in 
truth on the subtlety of the realities; and by means of the vessels 
the realities mcrease^ 

(28) After division has occurred, so that, while the whole is 
one, our spirits are a wine and our bodies a vine. 

(29) Before it is no '' before"' and after it is no “after”; it is 
the “before” of every “after” by the necessity of its nature* 

(30) Its grapes were pressed in the winepress ere Time began, 
and it was an orphan although the epoch of our father (Ad^) 
came after it®. 

(31) Such are the beauties that lead its praisers to laud it, 
and beautiful is their prose and verse m its honour. 

(32) And he that knows it not thrills at the mention of it, like 
the lover of Nu'm when her name is spoken. 

(33) They said, “Thou hast drunk the draught of sin.” Nay, 
I have only drunk what, m my judgment, "twere the greatest sin 
to renounce. 

(34) Health to the people of the Christian monastery! How 
often were they intoxicated by it without having drunk thereof! 
Still, they aspired*. 

image”), he is pure reality; but m so far as lie belongs to Nature, he is 
unreal. "Its mother” is the mother of wme, the vine, which is a symbol 
for the material world. 

^ The “vessels" are the phenomenal forms by which real being is 
manifested. They are “subtle,” spiritual, because every such form is the 
veil of a reality. These realities “ mcrease,” i.e, appear as the Many, by means 
of the forms which our senses perceive. 

* Absolute Being or God or Divine Love — all these terms are the same 
in essence — is not conditioned by time. 

• Le, it was an oiphan before the beginning of fatherhood. This, I think, 
is merdy a paradox indicating the timeless nature of reality. The word 
“orphanhood” (yutm) may allude to Mohammed (cf. note on the TdHyya, 
w. 288-9). this case the meaning will be that Mohammed (as the Logos) 
existed before the creation of Adam. According to N., Absolute Being is 
made an “ orphan ” by the passing-away {/a«i) of the spirit in man. UmversaJ 
Spirit or Reason, the first emanation, may be said to “ die ” when its essence 
(the human spirit) is mystically re-united with the Absolute; and its “ death" 
leaves the Absolute, t,e, the phenomenal world regarded as the other self 
of the Absolute, “an orphan in the bosom of its mother Nature." 

^ Moslems associate with Qinstiamty the beverage forbidden by their 
own religion. When their poets descnbe a wine-party, the scene is often laid 
in the neighbourhood of a Christian monastery (dayr), Ibnu T-Fdrid says 
Uiat the Christians became intoxicated without having drunk, their 
doctrine that God reveals Himself in Christ is only a glimpse of the truth, 
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(35) In me, ere I was bom, it stirred a transport that abides 
with me for ever, though my bones decay. 

(36) Take it pure 1 but if thou wish to temper it, the worst 
wrong IS thy turning aside from the water of the Beloved's teethe 

(37) Seek it m the tavern, and there to the accompaniment of 
tuneful notes bid it display itself, for by means of music it is made 
a prize*. 

(38) Wme never dwelt with Care in any place, even as Sorrow 
never dwelt with Song, 

{39) And, though thy intoxication with it have but the life of 
a moment, thou wilt regard Time as a slave obedient to thy 
command. 

(40) Joyless m this world is he that hves sober, and he that 
dies not drunk will miss the path of wisdom. 

(41) Let him. weep for himself — ^he whose life is wasted without 
part or lot in wine 1 

The Khamnyya forms a link between the love-lyrics and 
the great Ode in which Ibnu ’l-FAri 4 describes his own 
mystical experience and puts it forth (excepting, however, 
the highest stage of all) as a doctrine for others. This Ode, the 
author's masterpiece, bears a plain and appropriate title, 
Nazmu ’UstMk, “The Poem of the Mystic's Progress"; the 
meaning of the name aJ/Td’iyyaiu 'l-kubrd, by which it is 
commonly known, has been explained above®. The Td'iyya, 
with its 760 verses, is nearly as long as all the mmor poems 
together, if we leave the quatrains and enigmas out of 
reckoning. It was edited in 1854 by Joseph von Hammer and 
may be studied m the fully vocalised text which he copied 
from an excellent manuscript in his possession. To transcribe 

which IS fully realised by Moslem samts, that God reveals Himself m every 
atom of eiostenco. Cf. the Td\yya, v 730 foil and p. 140 supra. 

1 I.e. seek to contemplate the Divine Essence alone, or if you must seek 
anything besides, let it be the first and highest manifestation of that Essence, 
namely, the Spirit or Light of Mohammed, which is figuratively called the 
water of the Beloved's teeth." 

* The $fifis have always known the value of music as a means of mducing 
ecstasy. Cf. The Mysfics of Islam, p. 63 foil.; D. B. Macdonald, Emotioned 
Religion in Islam as affected by Music and Singing in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1901, pp. 195 foil, and 748 foil , and 1902, p. x foil. 

» P. 165, note 2, 
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is one thing, to translate is another; and as "translation” of 
a literary work usually implies that some attempt has been 
made to understand it, I prefer to say that Von Hammer 
rendered the poem into German rhjnned verse by a method 
peculiar to himself, which appears to have consisted in picking 
out two or three words in each couplet and filling the void 
with any ideas that might strike his fancy. Perhaps, in a 
sense, the Td’iyya is untranslatable, and certainly it offers 
very slight encouragement to the translator whose aim may 
be defined as “artistic reproduction.” On the other hand, it 
seemed to me that a literal prose version with explanatory 
notes would at least enable the reader to follow the course of 
the poem and become acquainted with its meaning, while any 
one who ventured on the Arabic text would profit by the 
labours of a feUow-student and would not be so likely to lose 
heart. 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone. 

Though formally an ode (qasida), the Td’iyya is addressed to 
a disciple, so that its prevailing tone is didactic and de- 
scriptive, the exposition being only now and then interrupted 
by strains of pure l 3 nric enthusiasm. Not that the poem is 
deficient either in beauty or in power; much, if not most of it, 
combines these qualities, and in the following version I have 
tried to preserve some traces of them. Ibnu ’1-F4ri4 is here 
illustrating the doctrine that phenomena are merely the 
illusory medium through which the soul acts in the world. 
For this purpose he compares the soul to the showman of the 
shadow-lantern who throws his puppets on a screen, keeping 
himself out of sight while he manipulates them^. The passage 
beginning 

And so it comes that now thou laug^’st in glee 

describes the various scenes and incidents of the shadow-play 
and the emotions aroused in the spectators. 

Lo, from bdiind the veil mysterious 

The forms of things are shown in every guise 


* See V. 679 of the prose translation tnfra. 
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Of manifold appearance; and in them 
An all-wise providence hath joined what stands 
Opposed in nature: mute they utter speech. 

Inert they move and void of splendour shine^. 

And so it comes that now thou laugh'st in glee. 

Then weep'st anon, like mother o'er dead child. 

And moumest, if they sigh, for pleasure lost, 

And tremblest, if they smg, with music's joy. 

Birds warbling on the boughs dehght thine ear. 

The while their sweet notes sadden thee within; 

Thou wonderest at their voices and their words — 

Expressive unintelligible tongues * 

On land the camels cross the wilderness. 

At sea the ships run swiftly through the deep; 

And thou behold'st two armies — one on land, 

On sea another — ^multitudes of men. 

Clad, for their bravery, in iron mail 

And fenced about wiih points of sword and spear. 

The land-troops march on horseback or on foot. 

Bold cavaliers and stubborn infantry; 

The warriors of the sea some mount on deck. 

Some climb the masts like lances straight and tall. 

Here in assault they smite with gleaming swords. 

There thrust with tough brown diafts of quivering spears; 
Part drowned with fire of arrows shot in showers. 

Part burned with floods of steel that pierce like flames*; 
These rushing onward, offering their lives. 

Those reeling broken 'neath the shame of rout; 

And catapults thou seest hurling stones 
Against strong fortresses and citadels, 

To ruin them. And apparitions strange 
Of naked viewless spirits thou mayst espy®, 

* "The forms of things,” %,e. the puppets, typify phenomena, which m 
themselves are lifeless and passive, all their life and activity is the effect of 
the manifestation in them of the actions and attributes of Reahty. 

* The Gre^ ffre to which Von Hammer finds an allusion here is, X think, 
an ignis fahtus. 

* The genies {J%nn) are described as ethereal creatures, endowed with 
speedh, transparent (so that they are normally mvisible), and capable of 
assuming various shapes. 
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That wear no friendly shape of humankind. 

For gemes love not men. 

And in the stream 

The fisher casts his net and draws forth fish; 

And craftily the fowler sets a snare 
That hungry birds may fall in it for com. 

And ravening monsters wreck the ships at sea. 

And lions in the jungle rend their prey. 

And in the air some birds, and in the wilds 
Some animals, hunt others. And thou seest 
Many a form besides, whose names I pass, 

Putting my trust in samples choice, tho' few. 

Regard now what is this that lingers not 
Before thine eye and in a moment fades. 

AU thou beholdest is the act of one 
In solitude, but closely veiled is he. 

Let him but lift the screen, no doubt remains: 

The forms are vanished, he alone is all; 

And thou, illumined, knowest that by his light 
Thou find*st his actions in the senses" night 

Ibnu "l-Fdri<J more often reminds us of Dante than of 
Lucretius, but these verses may be compared with a passage 
in the De rerum natura (2, 323 foil.) where the author 
illustrates '"the perpetual motion of the atoms going on 
beneath an appearance of absolute rest by a picture "taken 
from the pomp of human affairs and the gay pageantry of 
armies"; 


Praeterea magnae legiones cum loca cursu 
camporum complent belli simulacra dentes, 
fulgor ibi ad caelum se toUit totaque drcum 
aere renidesdt tellus supterque uirum ui 
exdtur pedibus sonitus clamoreque montes 
icti reiectant uoces ad sidera mundi 
et drcumuolitant equites mediosque repente 
tramittunt ualido quatientes impete campos. 


*■ TdHyya^ vv, 680 - 706 , 
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^"The truth and fulness of life in this passage are immediately 
perceived, but the element of sublimity is added by the thought 
in the two hnes with which the passage concludes, which reduces 
the whole of this moving and sounding pageant to stillness and 
silence — 

et tamen est quidam locus altis montibus unde 
stare uidentur et in campis consistere fulgor^/' 

A similar and perhaps even more striking effect is pro- 
duced when Ibnu 'l-Fdri^, after having brought before his 
readers the spectacle of restless life and strife which fills the 
world, at once transforms it into a vision of eternal order and 
harmony — 

JO 

^JJ) 

All thou bdioldest is the act of One. 

In reading the TdHyya it is a rare pleasure to meet with 
even ten or twenty consecutive lines like these, which require 
no commentary to interpret them. Yet the poem, as a whole, 
is not unduly cryptic in expression. Those who blame a 
writer for obscurity ought to ask themselves whether his 
meaning could have been given more clearly; and if so, 
whether he can allege good and sufficient reasons for his 
default. On these counts I think Ibnu '1-FSrid will secure an 
acquittal, if we remember that he was bound by the poetic 
forms and fashions of his day. The obscurity does not lie in 
his style so much as in the nature of his subject. 

How little may a heart communicate in the form of thought, or a 
tongue utter in the mould of speech® I 

1 W, Y. Sellar, The Ronum poets of the Republic^ p 403. I give Munro's 
translation “ Again when mighty legions fill with their movements all parts 
of the plains, waging the inimicry of war, the glitter then lifts itsdf up to 
the sky, and the whole earth round gleams with brass, and beneath a noise 
is raised by the mighty trampling of men, and the mountains stricken 
by the ^fiiouting re-echo the voices to the stars of heaven, and horsemen fly 
about and suddenly wheelmg scour across the middle of the plains, shaking 
them with the vehemence of their charge. And yet there is some place on 
the high hills, seen from which they appear to stand still and to rest on the 
plains as a bright spot/' 

• TdHyya, 0, 489. 
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While his ssnnbolism may have served him at times as a 
mask when plain speaking would have been dangerous^, he 
generally uses it as the only possible means of imparting 
mystical truth; and in his own circle, no doubt, it was under- 
stood readily enough. We, on the other hand, must begin by 
learning it and end with recognising that no intellectual effort 
will bring us to the stage whence an initiated Mohammedan 
sets out. 

What makes the interpretation of the poem especially 
uncertain is that the author’s account of 1^ religious and 
mystical experience is psychological in character and throws 
but a faint light on his theological position. Was he really 
a pantheist, or was he an orthodox mystic whose feeling of 
oneness with God expressed itsdf in the language of pantheism? 
Does the Td’iyya reflect the doctrines of Ibnu 'l-'Arabf, as its 
commentators believe? Although such questions cannot be 
ignored by any one who attempts to translate or explain the 
poem, they are not easy to answer definitely. I have followed 
Kdshdni in the main; nevertheless I regard his interpretation 
as representing a point of view which is alien to Ibnu ’1-Farid. 
Logically, the m 3 ^tical doctrine of iMil}dd (Einsweydev) leads 
to the pantheistic monism of Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf; but those who 
find in the Td’iyya a poetical version of that system are 
confusing mysticism with philosophy. In some passages, 
however, we meet with philosophical ideas® and may ^w 
inferences from them. While they do not appear to me to 
support the view that Ibnu ’1-F4rid was a follower of Ibnu 
'I-‘Arabf, they imply pantheism and monism on the plane of 
speculative thought, where commentators and theologians 

^ Td*tyya, w, 395-6. 

* Eg, emanation (fayd) in vv, 403-5. The spiritual and sensible worlds 
derive their life from Universal Spirit and Universal Soul {v, 405 ; cl v, 492). 
In V. 435 the IJalUjian terms, Idhikt (divinity) and ndsikt (humanity) are 
used in the same way as by Ibnu 'l-'Arabf, to denote the inward and 
outward aspects of the Bemg with whom the unified" mystic is one (cf. 
Massignon, Kiidb at-J'awdsin^ p. 139) Allusions to the pre-eadstence of the 
soul occur in w, 41, 157-8, 428, 670 and 759. Unlike Jilf, Ibnu ’ 1 -Fd,ri 4 
^ows no sign of acquaintance with Ibnu 'l-'Arabi's philosophical termino- 
logy or, so far as I have observed, of being directly infiuenced by him in 
any considerable degree. 
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(not poets and mystics) are accustomed to dwell. I consider, 
therefore, that K.’s interpretation, false as it is to the spirit 
of the poem, places it m a medium intelligible to us and 
conveys its meaning in a relatively adequate form. And my 
readers will see at once how the mystical content of the 
Td’iyya as well as its philosophical implications are illus- 
trated by the foregoing essay on the Jnsdwu 'Ir-Kdmil, 

Was Ibnu ’ 1 -F 4 rid consciously a pantheist? I do not think 
so. But in the permanent unitive state which he describes 
himself as having attained, he cannot speak otherwise than 
pantheistically. he is so merged in the Oneness that he 
identifies himself now with Mohammed (the Islamic Logos), 
now with God, whose attributes he assumes and makes his 
own. 

Many of these passages are such as no medieval religion 
but Islam would have tolerated, and we cannot wonder that 
he was charged with heresy. His opponents accused him of 
holding the doctrine of incarnation and of pretending 

to be the Qi 4 b. He disavows and shows how it difiers 
from his own doctrine {vv. foil.). As regards the Qi 4 h, the 
most explicit reference occurs in vv. 500-1 : 

Therefore 'tis upon me the heavens turn, and marvel thou at their 
Q«j!6 (Pole) which encompasses them, howbeit the Pole is a 
central point. 

And there was no Qu^b before me, whom I should succeed after 
havmg passed three grades (of sanctity), although the Awtdd 
rise to the rank of Qufb from the rank of Boded. 

Here is another suspected verse (313): 

And my spint is a spirit to all the spirits (of created beings) ; and 
whatsoever thou seest of beauty in the universe flows from the 
bounty of my nature. 

Evidently the poet declares himself to be one with the 
spiritual Quib (the Logos), whom in v. 501 he distinguishes 
from the terrestrial Qutb (the head of the ^tifi hierarchy). The 
latter presides over the visible world. On his death he is 
succeeded by one of the three saints known as Awtdd, who 
are next to him in dignity and have themselves risen from the 
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ranks of the forty AMdl or Budald^. The dominion of the 
spiritxial Qufb, the real Pole {al-Quthu ‘l-Juiqiqi), extends over 
the created things of both the visible and invisible worlds. He 
has neither predecessor nor successor, for he is the Spirit of 
Mohammed, *.c., the essence of Man and the final cause of 
creation®. Ibnu ’ 1 -Fdrid, then, does not profess this heretical 
doctrine {qutUyya, qutbdmyya) in the sense which §iifis 
ordinarily assign to it. His “Poleship" is not the temporal 
vicegerency delegated by Mohammed to the supreme saint 
of every age, but a pure consciousness of being one with the 
Spirit, who as the perfect image of God encompasses all things 
with his knowledge, power and glory. 

My translation covers three-fourths of the poem®. The 
omitted passages are generally unimportant, but I have given 
a summary whenever I thought it would be of use. 


Argument 

The poem, addressed to a real or imaginary disciple, sets 
forth in due order the phases of mystical experience through 
which the writer passed before attaining to oneness with God, 
and describes the nature of that abiding oneness so far as it 
can be indicated by words. 

In the opening verses (1-7) Ibnu ' 1 -Find recalls a time 
when his love of God was still imperfect and unfixed, so that 
the “intoxication" of ecstasy would be followed by the 
“sobriety” of a relapse into selfhood. 

He tells (8-83) how he sought the favour of the Beloved 
and related to her his suJffenngs, not by way of complaint — 

^ K ont; 501. Cf.ifa5A/a/-il4’a%fi2),transI., p, 214. Concerning the 
and the subordinate members of the §Tifl hierarchy see Blochet. Mktdes sur 
VisoUnsme musulmcm m the Journal asiahque, voL 20 (1902), p. 49 foil.; 
Haneberg, Ah Ahulhascm Schadeh in ZDMG., vol. 7, p. 21 foil.; Flugel, 
Scha'r&ni und se%n Werk uher dte muhammadamsch^ Glauhenslehre, %Ud, vol. 
20, p. 37 foil. 

* Cf. pp. 87 and 103 foil 

, * 574 verses out of a total of 761. The foUovung verses have not been 

translated 111-114, 117-119, 122-125, 14M43, 164-167, 175-193, 195- 
196, 265-276, 334-393* 503-505* 515-520, 549-574* 580-588, 602-613, 622- 
626, 632-636, 750-758. 
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for suffering is the law of love — ^but in the hope of relieving 
them ; how he said that he was enraptured by her beauty, that 
he would never change, that he cared for nothing but her and 
for her sake had abandoned all. 

The Beloved answers (84-102), accusing Tiim of in- 
sincerity and presumption He is not really in love with her, 
but only with himself. If he would love her in truth, he must 
die to self. 

In reply he protests that this death is his dearest wish and 
pra37s the Beloved to grant it, whatever pain it may cost 
(103-116). Then, addressing the disciple, he describes his 
dying to self and its effects: how it has brought him great 
glory, though he is despised by his neighbours and regarded 
as a madman; and how it has caused his love to be hi dden 
even from himself, his faculties to be jealous of one another, 
and his identity to be lost, so that in worshipping he feels 
that he is the object of worship (117-154). He proceeds to 
explain the mystery of his love, saying that he loved before 
the creation but was separated from his Beloved in this world, 
and that by casting-off his self-existence he has foimd her to 
be his own real self. There was no thought of ment in his 
sacrifice, so she accepted it (155-174). He exhorts the disciple 
to follow the via purgativa, by which mystics are prepared for 
the highest things, and describes how he himself disciplined 
his sotd (175-203). 

The poet now begins to explain the origin and nature of 
his ittiJiM or oneness with the Beloved. As it is hard for the 
mind to conceive that two may be one, he points to the 
analogous case of a woman possessed by a spirit. He urges 
the disciple to get rid of the illusion of dualism, and the mystery 
will then become clear to him. He says that this was the way 
by which he himself attained to his present state (204-238). 

He bids the disciple mark that all beauty is absolute. Every 
fair earthly form is in reality a manifestation of the Beloved 
(239-264). 

He then explains why, notwithstanding his exalted degree; 
he strictly ful:^ the duties of the religious law and occupies 
himself with voluntary works of devotion. Antinoinianism 
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would be consistent with belief in incarnation {lyuMt ) ; but 
he does not hold that doctrine. His own doctrine is supported 
by the Koran and the Apostolic Traditions (263-285). 

He calls on the disciple to follow him m the path of love, 
but warns him that he must not aspire to the supreme grade 
of ittihM, which is now described as being beyond love (286- 
333 )- 

After a hymn of praise to the Beloved (336-387), he 
resumes the description of his oneness. His spirit and soul, 
which formerly drew him up and down between them, are in 
reality one with the Beloved, %. 6 ., they are identified with 
Universal Spirit and Universal Soul, whence all forms of 
spiritual and sensible life are fed. The image of the Beloved 
that he receives through sensation agrees with the image of 
her in his spiritual consciousness; and this is a proof that he 
is one with her. He says that she is presented to him by all 
that he sees, hears, tastes and touches. He describes par- 
ticularly his listening to music: at that time he beholds her 
with his whole bemg and is riven asunder by the struggle of 
his spirit to escape from the body; then dancing soothes him, 
and. as it were, rocks him to sleep (388-440). 

Continuing, he declares that the state which he has now 
reached is higher than "union ” {msdl). He gained it through 
casting aside every vestige of self-regard. It was he who 
imposed the laws of religion on himself and was sent as an 
apostle to himself before any prophet appeared in the world. 
His overruling influence is exerted throughout heaven and 
earth. He is beyond all relations: place, time, and number 
are gone; he has no rival or opposite; he is the object of his 
own worship. No change of state can now befall him: the 
alternation of “intoxication " and ‘ ‘ sobriety ” has been super- 
seded by a permanent consciousness in which past and future 
are the same. He is the Pole {Qufb) on which the universe 
revolves (441-501). 

He mentions, as a strange effect of his love, that he sought 
his Beloved in himself until he found that he was seeking 
himself, so that in being united with himself he embraced his 
own essence (502-532). Speaking in the person of God, he 
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says that his attributes, names, and actions cannot be known 
except through himself, and that he cannot be known through 
them. As the names of his external attributes, e.g., sight and 
hearing, which are really faculties of the soul, are derived 
from his organs of sensation, so the names of his inward 
attributes are ultimately derived from his (the Divine) 
essence. By means of the names God manifests Himself in 
creation. Their qualities and the benefits which they confer 
on the body and the soul are described at some length (533- 
574 )- 

He is so entirely one, he says, that all his faculties are 
interfused and each part has become absorbed in the whole. 
Hence he acts universally and infinitely. This is the explana- 
tion of the miracles wrought by the prophets. Mohammed, 
the last of the prophets, not only summed up in hims elf all the 
marvellous powers of his predecessors but is the source from 
which these powers, were bestowed on the prophets before him 
and the Moslem saints after him. Ibnu ’ 1 -F 4 rid, makmg 
himself one with the spirit of Mohammed, claims to be the 
father of Adam, the final cause of creation, and the origin of 
life: all creatures obey his will, speak his word, see with his 
sight, he is hidden in everything sensible, intellectual, and 
spiritual (575-^50)- 

He forbids the disciple to believe in metempsychosis, 
pointing out that what appears in different forms is really the 
same, e.g., Abii Zayd (the hero of ^arfri’s fiction) in all his 
disguises, the image in a mirror, the echo, the phantom seen 
in dream, and the figures shown by a shadow-lantern. He 
descnbes the various scenes of the shadow-play — all of them 
the work of a single person behind a screen — and likens the 
soul to the showman, the body to the screen, and the figures 
to the objects perceived in sensation. When the bodily screen 
is removed, the soul becomes unified (651-730). 

He says that faith and infidelity are not essentially 
different. The One God is adored in every form of worship — 
by Moslems, Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, even by idolaters; 
those who go astiay from Him are none the less seeking Him : 
it is He that guides and misguides them, according as they are 
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destined for salvation or perdition. All is determined by the 
Divine will and is the effect of the Divine nature. This the soul 
knows from itself (731-749). 

He declares that he is not to be blamed for having revealed 
the mysteries imparted to him, and concludes with the 
assertion that none living or dead has attained to such a 
height as he (750-761). 

Saqatni humayya %}mhhi rdhatu mttqlaii 
wa-ka*si mulpayyd man * am *lrhusni 

(1) The hand of mine eye gave me love's strong wine to drink, 
when my cup was the face of Her that transcendeth beauty, 

(2) And in my drunkenness, by means of a glance I caused my 
comrades to fancy that it was the quaffing of ihmr wine that 
gladdened my inmost soul, 

(3) Although mine eyes made me independent of my cup, and 
my inebriation was derived from her qualities, not from my wine; 

(4) Therefore in the tavern of my intoxication was the hour of 
my ffianksgiving to youths through whom my love was com- 
pletely hidden notwithstanding my celebrity (as a lover). 

(5) And when my sobnety was ended, I sought union with her, 
and no restraint of fear affected me in my boldness towards her, 

(1) ‘*my love arose from contemplation of Divine Beauty, which 
transcends phenomenal beauty** {}^u$n) Cf p 90, note i 

(2) **In order to disguise my love and to guard myself agamst reproach, 
I let my comrades, % e. the worshippers of material beauty, suppose that my 
love was of the same land as theirs.** 

(3) "But in fact my vision of Divine Beauty took away all desire to 
behold the form in which material beauty is contained, like wine in a cup.** 
So K. rightly explains the verse, regarding aUhetdaq (properly, **the blacks 
of the eyes**) as equivalent to hadaqi, "my eyes,’* N, however, under- 
stands by ai-hadaq ** the darkness of phenomenal being *' and by qadajfi (** my 
cup**) the Divme Essence (cf verse i). Accordmg to his mterpretation, the 
poet means to say that whereas he formerly saw only the Divine Reahty, 
and not phenomena, he had now reached the higher stage of seeing pheno- 
mena in their true relation to that Reality — a relation symbolised by his 
description of them as the black of the all-encompassing Divine eye. 

(4) " I render thanks to the votaries of vulgar love ** — ^thc " youths ** are 
the " comrades** of verse 2 — " because my being confused with fiiem enables 
me to hide my love from the ignorant, though its real nature is well-known 
to mystics ** N, gives an unsuitable explanation, viz, "In my ecstasy X 
praised the illustrious theosophists who taught me the mystenes of Divine 
Love, which are hidden from the vulgar.’* 

(5) The intoxication of ecstasy is associated with unreserve (hasi)i 
restraint (qabd) is characteristic of the return to consciousness (sobnety). 
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(6) And in the privacy of bridal unveiling, when no continuance 
of self-regard was beside me as a watcher, I declared to her that 
which I felt, 

(7) And I said — ^my state bearing witness to my ardent love, 
and my finding her (m my heart) effacmg me, whilst my losing her 
brings me back to m5^elf — 

(8) Bestow on me the glance of one who turns for a moment, 
ere Love makes pass away what remains in me (of self-existence) 
to see thee by. 

(9) And if thou forbid that I see thee, favour mine hearing 
with, 'Thou shalt not (see me) this word was sweet to another 
before me; 

(10) For, because of my drunkenness, I have need of a 
recovery (from drunkenness) which, but for passion, would not 
break my heart. 

(11) Had the mountains felt what I suffer, and were Sinai 
amongst them, they would have been razed to the earth ere the 
revelation — 

(6) Prof Nallmo (op, c%t, p 68) proposes to take haqd as an accusative 
of duration, but this seems to me unnecessary. The poet likens the con- 
tinuance of self-regard — }^azz^}^azzu *l^afs (see Glossary to the K%tdh 
aULuma *) — ^to the watcher (raqlb) who prevents the lover from gammg 
access to the beloved. 

(7) The illuminated mystc suffers an effacement (mahw) of his human 
attributes. The restoration (tthbdt) of these attnbutes comcides with the 
occultation of the Bivme hght in his heart 

(8) Let me behold thee, ere my rapture makes me one with thee, so that 
1 can no more behold thee.*' 

(9) ** If thou wilt not grant me vision, at least let me hear thee deny it 
to me, as thou didst once deny it to Moses (Kor. 7, 139)*” 

(10) ** Inasmuch as 1 desire vision, which cannot be attained m the state 
of drunkenness (entire loss of self-consciousness), I have need of a return to 
sobriety, yet sobriety brmgs with it repentance (tawba ) — as Moses, on 
coming out of his swoon, cned, ' Glory to thee • I turn to thee with repentance * 
(Kor. 7, 140)— and a renewal of the angruish of love** (descnbed in the 
following verses). The "recovery** which the poet desires is not the heart- 
breakmg relapse mto normal consciousness after ecstasy, but the state of 
abnormal consciousness and clairvoyance (techmcally known as "the second 
sobriety** or "the second separation**) which is characteristic of the unitive 
life at its highest level. Cf. notes on vv. 213-4, 233-5, 479- 

(n) This verse alludes to the same passage of the Koran. "And when 
Moses came at our appomted time and his Lord spake unto him, Moses said, 
*0 Lordl let me see, that I may behold thee.* God answered, "Thou shalt 
not see me, but look towards the mountain: if it stand firm in its place, then 
shalt thou see me.* But when his Lord revealed himself to the mountam, he 
razed it to the earth, and Moses fell in a swoon *’ 
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(12) A passion that only tears betrayed, and an inward 
ardency that increased the burning heats whose maladies brought 
me to ruin. 

(13) The Flood of Noah is hke my tears, when I lament, and 
the blazing of Abraham’s fire is hke my bosom’s glow. 

(14) But for my sighs, I should be drowned by my tears; and 
but for my tears, I should be burned by my sighs. 

(15) That (grief) which Jacob uttered is the least of my sorrow, 
and all the woe of Job is but a part of my affliction, 

(16) And the last sufferings of those who loved unto death are 
but a part of what I suffered in the beginmng of my tribulation. 

(17) Had the ear of my guide heard my moanmg caused by 
pains of love-sickness which wasted my body, 

(18) My grief would have called to his memory the bitter 
distress of travellers left behind, when the camels are remed (and 
ready for the journey). 

(19) Anguish hath sorely oppressed and naughted me, and 
emaciation hath laid bare the secret my true being; 

(20) And in complaining of my leanness I made him who spied 
upon me my confidant, acquainting him with the sum of my 
inmost feelings and with the particulars of my way (in love). 

{21) I appeared to him as an idea, while my body was in such 
case that he saw it not, because of the woeful burmng of love that 
consumed it; 

(22) And though my tongue spake not, the hidden conceptions 
of my soul revealed to his ear the mystery of that which my soul 
had concealed from him, 

(13) Abrahajn, having broken his people's idols, was cast into a burning 
fire, which by the command of God became cold and did him no harm (Kor. 
21. 52 foil.). 

(17) K explains that the guide" is the person who reproadhes the 
lover and tries to induce him to forget his beloved. Accordmg to N., the 
"guide" IS "the perfect spiritual director " 

(20) The spy (murdqtb) apparently signifies here the judgment or 
estimative faculty (wahm), Cf. verse 137. "My way of love" is K.'s ren- 
dering of HratL N. defines it more explicitly as "my outward state," » c., 
acts of worship and devotion, asceticism, piety and thanksgiving. 

(21) Or, reading wa^fan for fna*nm, "I appeared to him only in virtue 
of my external attnbutes, such as my acts of devotion" (N.). . 

(22) N. says "This is the practice of the Naqshbandls at the present 
day. Whilst engaged in silent meditation, they converse spintually and 
understand each other though no word is uttered ” 
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(23) And his ear became for my thought a mind, so that my 
thought was moving m his ear, which thereby stood him m stead 
of ocxdar vision; 

(24) And he gave news of me to those m the tribe, settmg forth 
my inward state, for he knew me well. 

(25) Twas as though the Recording Angels had come down to 
his heart to inspire him with knowledge of what was written m my 
book (the book of my expenence). 

(26) He would not have known what I was covenng and what 
was the guarded secret that my bosom hid, 

(27) But the drawing aside of the bodily veil disclosed the 
secret, which it had screened from him, of my mmost soul. 

(28) And I should have been invisible to him m respect of my 
secret unless my groans arising from the weakness of emaciation 
had divulged it, 

(29) So that I was made visible by a malady that hid me from 
him: there is no strange thing but Love brmgs it to pass. 

(30) A sore anguish overwhelmed me, at whose stroke the 
suggestions of my soul — suggestions that betrayed me, like tears — 
vanished mto nothingness. 

(31) If hateful death had sought me, it would not have known 
where I was, since I was concealed by concealmg my love for 
thee (or ‘by thy love's concealmg me'). 

(32) Betwixt yearning and longing I passed away, whilst thou 
didst either avert thyself in repulse or display thyself in presence. 

(33) And were my heart sent back to me from thy court, to 
redeem my passing-away, it would not desire the abode of my exile. 

(24) "'The tnbe,” t e my §Tif£ brethren 

(29) “A malady that hid me from him” * cf. verse 21 

(30-33) these verses the poet describes the passmg-away {fond) of 
the phenomenal self in the rapture of love ” Like tears ” : cf verse 12 

(32) His ecstasy was the result of successive states of Divine manifesta- 
tion (tajcUli) and occultation {tawcUH). Instead of “presence” {hadra) N. 
reads “favour” (i^uzwa) 

(33) According to K„ “the abode of my exile” means this phenomenal 
existence by which the heart is separated from God. N , taking h-fand*i 
m the sense of ildfmdH, paraphrases the verse as follows ; ** If my heart were 
sent back from the sphere of thy most beautiful Names (the Divme Attri- 
butes) to the ongmal state of non-existence in which I was before I 
manifested the h^t of thy real Being, which is the sphere of the most 
beautiful Names, it would not desire the home of my exile (% e, my original 
non-existence).” The poet (he says) descnbes this ongmal state as “ exile,” 
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(34) That whereof I declare unto thee a part is (only) the 
frontispiece of iny state 'tis beyond my power to express what hes 
underneath, 

(35) And, being unable, I refram from (speaking of) many 
matters; they shall not be recounted by my speech, and even if I 
told them, they would be few. 

(36) My cure drew nigh unto death, nay, passion decreed that 
it should die, since the cooUng of my thirst finds the heat of my 
bunung drought (still remaining). 

(37) And my heart is more threadbare than the garments of 
my endurance; nay, my selfhood is linked with my pleasure m 
respect of its bemg reduced to naught. 

(38) Had God revealed me to my visitors (as I really am), and 
had they ascertained from the Tablet how much of me Love had 
allowed to survive, 

(39) Their eyes would not have beheld anythmg of me except 
a spint pervading the garments of a dead man. 

(40) And ever since my tracks were obliterated and I wan- 
dered distraught, I had vain imaginings about my existence, but 
my thought could not lay hold upon it. 

(41) And after this, my feehngs (of love) for thee became self- 

because, if he returned to it, it would seem strange to him after his long 
absence — a very forced mterpretation, I think. 

(35) “Few," t e. m comparison with the whole. Another rendering is 
"they would be httle," » e, less than they are in reahty, but this does not 
preserve the natural antithesis of kathlrai^ and qcUlat 

(36) "My cure was on the point of death" (K.) or "became mcurable" 
(N.), %,e I could not possibly be cured, because the presence of the beloved, 
which reheves pam, also kindles m me a ficicer flame of love 

(37) **yLy f and is so complete that not only do I feel no pleasure but 
my very selfhood {dhdt) has vanished." 

(38) The "visitors" are the sick man's fncnds who come to sec how he 

is. On the Guarded Tablet (al-Lawhu are inscribed the arche- 

types of all thmgs past, present and future. 

(39) “Eyes," ocuh cordts "The garments of a dead man": K says, 
"*.s, the members of my body, which are the vesture of my dead soul 
{nafsy* The word for "garments” (athwdb or thtvdb) sometimes has this 
meaning in non-mystical Arabic poetry Ibnu '1-Ffind indicates that Love 
has left in him nothing except what is immortal and incorruptible, namely, 
his spirit (nij), which belongs to the Unseen World. 

(40) " Smce my passing-away {fund) my thought searches in vam after 
my lost self " 

(41) " My love of God is not a property of my perishable self (nafs), but 

of my spirit (ni^), otherwise the would be dependent on the nafs, which 
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subsistent (independent of my phenomenal being) : my proof is the 
fact that my spirit existed before my mortal frame. 

(42) I told how I fared in my love of thee, not because 
impatience made me weary of my sufferings, but m order to 
assuage my grief. 

(43) Tis good to show fortitude towards enemies, but m the 
presence of loved ones aught save weakness is unseemly. 

(44) The excellence of my patience keeps me from complaining, 
though if I complained to my enemies of what I feel, they would 
do away with my complaint. 

(45) And the issue of my patience in lovmg thee is praise- 
worthy if I endure the sorrows thou layest on me; but if I endure 
to be separated from thee, it is not praiseworthy. 

(46) Whatever woe befalls me is a favour, inasmuch as my 
purpose holds firm against breaking my vows; 

(47) So for every pain in love, when it anses from thee, I give 
thanks instead of complaining, 

(48) Ay, and if the agonies of passion do me despite, yet are 
they reckoned in love as a kindness; 

(49) And my unhappiness, nay, my tabulation is a bounty 
when wrought by thee, and my raiment of hardship worn for thy 
sake is the most ample of feliaties. 

(50) My ancient fealty to thee caused me to regard the worst 
of daves, who were bestowed on me (by thee), as the best of 
treasures. 

(51) One of them a railer and one a slanderer : the former leads 

IS not the case, for it existed before the creation of the body.’* Cf. the 
Tradition, " God created the spirits two thousand years before the bodies." 
According to N , the poet assoaates his love with his ongmal state of non- 
existence, i e. when he existed only in the eternal knowledge of God. This 
verse explains why love continues aifter the passing-away {fand) of the lover, 

(46) The clause, "inasmuch as, etc." conveys an mtimation that it is 
only to the constant lover that afflictions axe favours in disguise 

(49) K. says "He rejects the word * unhappiness* (shaqd) and sub- 
stitutes * tribulation* (bald), because the sufferings of love are not an 
unhappiness, but a trial and probation, which is a mark of regard {ilhfdt) on 
the part of the Beloved towards the lover and is therefore the very essence 
of happiness " 

(50) “My ancient fealty " . see note on verse 69. “The best of treasures,’* 
because they were the prodestmed means by which my love was tried. 

(51) This verse is variously read. I translate in the first 

hemistich and h-ghayrati in the second. According to K., the "raaler** is 
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me astray because of vainglory, while the latter talks foohshness 
about me because of jealousy. 

(52) I oppose that one m his blame, from fear (of God), and I 
ally myself with this one in his meanness, from caution. 

(53) And my face was not turned from thy path by dread 
of that which I encountered, nor by any harm that smote me 
therein, 

(54) Although in bearmg what hath befallen me on account of 
thee I have no patience that tends to praise of me or to the lauding 
of my love, 

(55) But thy beauty, which calls to thee (every heart), 
ordained that I should endure all that I have told and all the 
sequel of my tale to its farthest length. 

(56) It was only because thou appearedst to mine eye with the 
most perfect quahties, suipassing (mortal) loveliness; 

(57) And thou madest my tribulation an ornament to me and 
gavest it a free hand over me, and conning from thee it was the 
most glorious of distinctions; 

(58) For when one is snared by Beauty, methinks his soul 
(even) from the most dehcious life is (gladly) rendered up to death. 

(59) A soul that thinks to meet with no suffering in love, when 
it addresses itself to love, is spumed. 

the Devil, who m the guise of a candid fnend seeks to draw the pilgnm into 
the path of sensuahty, while the slanderer” is the Angel, who exhorts him 
to piety and other-worldliness, thereby diverting him from his love of the 
Divine Essence, Cf the passage in the Koran (2, 28), whore the angels, being 
jealous of Adam, maligned him and said to God, ” Wilt Thou place on the 
earth fas Thy vicegerent) one who will do evil there See also note on 
verse 400 

(52) ”I resist the Devil because I should be separated from God, if I 
were to succumb to his wiles; but not the Angel, because 1 am afraid of 
letting him know my real aspiration ” The Angel is described as ”mean,” 
for he attnbutes the love and wrath of God to secondary causes, such as 
obedience and disobedience — ^he thinks, e g , that Adam's sm was the cause 
of his mcurrmg the Divine anger — whereas m truth God's love and wrath 
are eternal and uncaused. The poet, though professing to agree with the 
Angel, keeps to himself the higher knowledge to which none but mystics can 
attam, who love God not as the Lord of Paradise, but as the Essence of all 
that exists 

(55-57) " Thy beauty called me to union with thee, and since union 
with thee requires complete detachment from the phenomenal self — a result 
which cannot be secured without much suffermg — thou didst cause my 
suffering to appear to me in the form of thy beauty.” 

(58) ” Death, 
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(60) No spirit that was given repose ever gained love, nor did 
any soul that desired a tranquil life ever win devotion. 

(61) Tranquillity! how far IS it from the hfe of a lover 1 The 
garden of Eden is compassed about with terrors. 

(62) Mme is a noble soul — ^a soul that would not forget thee 
even though thou shouldst offer it, on condition of forgettmg thee, 
what IS beyond its wishes; 

(63) A soul that would not let go the true love I bear, even 
though it were removed far (from thee) by scorn and absence and 
hatred and the cuttmg off of hope. 

(64) I have no way of departing from my Way m love, and if 
ever I shall turn aside from it, I shall abandon my rehgion; 

(65) And had a thought of fondness towards any one save thee 
come into my mmd unawares, I should have pronounced m57self 
a heretic. 

(66) Tis for thee to give judgment m my case. Do as thou wilt, 
for my feelmg towards thee was ever desire, not aversion. 

(67) I swear by the firm pact of love between us, which was not 

alloyed with any imagination of annulment — ^and 'tis the best of 
oath s 

(68) And by thy taking the covenant of troth in a place where 
I did not appear m such a form that my soul was clothed in the 
shadow of my clay, 

(69) And by the primal pledge that never was changed since I 

(61) “The garden of Eden, etc.“: this sentence is borrowed from a 
Tradition of the Prophet — “Paradise is encompassed with things disliked, 
and Hell with thmgs desired, “ %,e. Paradise is reached only by passmg 
through painful expenences. 

(62) “A noble soul" hterally, “the soul of a free man.” Freedom 
(htrfiyya)t as a mystical term, denotes emancipation from the bondage of 
creatureliness 

(69) K identifies “the pnmal pledge” with “the covenant of troth" 
mentioned m the precedmg verse. This refers to a passage of the Koran 
(7, 171) where it is written that God, having drawn forth from the loins of 
Adam all the future generations of mankind, said to them, “Am not 1 your 
Lord?” and received the answer, “Yea,” which (according to the §tifi 
interpretation) sealed the covenant of mutual love between God and His 
creatures “ The succeeding bond, ” mto which they entered after their souls 
had been jomed to their bodies, is the bond of Islam contracted through the 
mediation of the prophets. N. most unreasonably explains “the primal 
pledge" as the pledge given by Mohammed's vicegerents and companions 
to accept his religion, and “the succeedmg bond " as the solemn vow made 
by Ibnu l-Ftod to his spintual directors that he would be steadf^ in the 
Mohammedan faith. 
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plighted it, and by the succeeding bond that was too solemn for 
any frailty to loose, 

(70) And by the nsmg of thy radiant countenance, whose 
splendour caused all the full moons to become invisible, 

(71) And by the attnbute of perfection m thee, from which the 
fairest and shapehest form in creation drew support, 

(72) And by the quahty of thy maj esty with which ray torment 
is pleasant to me and my being slam is sweet; 

(73) And by the mystery of thy beauty, whereby all loveliness 
m the world is manifested and fulfilled; 

(74) And by thy comeliness which captivates the mind and 
which gmded me to a love wherem my abasement for thy glory's 
sake was comely, 

(75) And by an idea m thee beyond comeliness — an idea 
whidi I beheld through itself, too subtle to be apprehended by the 
eye of perception: 

(76) Verily, thou art the desire of my heart, and the end of 
my search, and the goal of my aim, and my choice and my 
chosen. 

(77) I disrobed myself of modesty and deprecation, clothing 
myself in shamelessness, rejoicing m my disrobmg and in my robe ; 

(78) And 'tis my duty to cast off modesty for thy sake, even 
though my folk shrink from approaching me; and shamelessness is 
my law. 

(79) And no folk of mine are they, so long as they find fault 
with my recklessness and show hatred and deem it right to abuse 
me for thy sake. 

(70) As the moon is hidden by its nearness to the sun on the last mght 
of the lunar month, so the Divine attnbutes are eclipsed by the splendour of 
the Essence which reveals them 

(71-73) In these verses the poet describes the three main aspects, in one 
or other of which all the Divine attributes, except those that are purely 
essential, may be regarded: v%z, perfection {hamdl), majesty (jMl), and 
beauty {jamdl) "The fairest and shapeliest form" is the Perfect Man 
(ai^nsdnu *Uhdmil), who was created in God’s image. "Fulfilled," 
through the love that Divine beauty mspires. 

(75) "An idea in thee beyond comeliness" [husn), i e Absolute Beauty 
(jomdl), 

(77) K. omits this verse, which is certamly spurious (see Nallino, op, c%t, 
p. 56). Having translated it, I let it stand, as its removal would alter the 
numeration of the verses from this pomt to the end of the poem. 

(79) "They who find fault, etc." % e, the exoteric $dfls, who devote 
themselves to ascetLcism and religious works and dislike mystical enthusiasrQu 
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(80) My fellows in the religion of love are those who love; and 
they have approved my ignommy and thought well of my disgrace. 

(81) Let who will be wroth, save only thee: there is no harm 
(in their anger), when the noble of my km are pleased with me. 

(82) If the ascetics are fascinated by some of the beauties 
that are thine, everything in thee is the source of my fascination. 

(83) And I never was bewildered until I chose love of thee as 
a religion Woe is me for my bewilderment, had it not been on 
account of thee I ” 

(84) She said, “Another’s love thou hast sought and hast 
taken the wrong path, forsaking m thy bhndness the highway 
unto me. 

(85) And the imposture of a soul that cherished vain desires 
beguiled thee so that thou saidst what thou saidst, putting on 
thereby the shame of falsehood, 

(86) And didst covet the most precious of boons with a soul 
that crossed its bound and trespassed. 

(87) How wilt thou win my love, which is the best of affections, 
by means of pretence, which is the worst of qualities? 

(88) Where is Suhi to a man blind from birth who in his 


(80) The commentators say that Ibnu 'l-Find alludes here to the school 
of ^dfls who are known as the Mal&matis, because they deliberately acted 
in such a way as to mcur blame (maidmai). See Kashf aUMahjiib (transla- 
tion), pp, 62-9. 

(81) According to K , the words ‘‘when the noble of my kin, etc.*' are 
a haK-verse composed by another poet and mserted by Ibnu * 1 -Fdnd as a 
quotation (tadmin), 

(82) ^Vhile ascetics love God for His mercy and for the blessings which. 
He bestows on them now and hereafter, true mystics love Him for all His 
attnbutes, since they behold the beauty of His essence in all His mani- 
festations — His wrath and vengeance no less than in His mercy and 
forgiveness. 

(83) Bewilderment (hayra) when caused by lettmg the eye wander in 
different directions, is pemiaous, but praiseworthy, when it is the result of 
gazmg concentratedly on the beauty of the Beloved The latter is charac- 
teristic of one who has lost himself in Divme contemplation. "0 lord, 
increase my bewilderment 1 " was a famous §iifi's prayer 

(86) "The most precious of boons," %e, Divme Love. "Crossed its 
bound," because the appetitive soul {nafs) has no object beyond its own 
gratiff cation. 

(88) To win Divine Love by false pretences is as impossible as to be bhnd 
and see the star Suh;S,; which is so small and obscure that only the keenest 
sight can descry it. 
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confusion has forgotten what he seeks> Nay, thy vain hopes have 
duped thee, 

(89) So that thou stoodest in a position to which thy rank was 
inferior, on a foot that overstepped not its own province, 

(90) And soughtest a thing towards which how many stretched 
out their necks and were beheaded I 

(91) Thou didst come to tents which are not entered by their 
back parts and whose doors are closed against the knocking of one 
like thee; 

(92) And thou didst lay (as an offering) before thy converse 
(with me) mere tinsel, aimmg thereby at a glory whose ends are 
hard to reach; 

(93) And thou earnest to woo my pure love with a shining 
face, not letting thine honour be lost in this world or m the 
next; 

(94) But hadst thou been with me as the kasra below the dot 
of the letter 6, thou wouldst have been raised to a rank that thine 
own effort did not gain for thee, 

(95) Where thou wouldst see that what thou didst (formerly) 
regard is not worth a thought, and that what thou didst provide 
is no (suf&cient) provision. 

(96) To those who are nghtly guided the straight road unto 
me is plain, but all men are made blind by their desires, 

(89) **On a foot, etc " % e, relying on thy lower self {nafs), which never 
transcends the sphere of its selfish interests. 

(91) Cf Kor. 2, 185: *Tt IS not righteousness that ye should come into 
houses (tents) by the back parts thereof The back parts of the House of 
Love, though which none can enter it, are egoism and self-conceit; the door 
that lets in those worthy of admission is self-abandonment (fand), 

(92) Instead of being ready to sacrifice thy existence as an individual 
in ihe hope of attainmg unto me, thou broughtest me nothing but thine 
own acts and words and feelings.*’ 

(93) The true lover has no regard for bis name and fame. Cf. the 
Tradition, ''Spiritual poverty is blackness of the face in both worlds.” 

(94) "As the hasra, etc.” having no mdependent existence, but 
sub^tmg only through God. ICasra is the vowel whidi is always written 
under the consonant that it belongs to. The letter b denotes the 
form of phenomenal being, just as the letter a (1) denotes the form of 
Real Being; while the dot of the 6 symbolises contingency as opposed to 
absoluteness. Hence the mystical saying, "Existence was manifested by 
means of h, and the worshipper was distinguished from the Worshipped by 
means of the dot.” 

(96) "The straight road/' «.0. selflessness 

K. s. XI 14 
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(97) It is tune that I reveal (the nature of) thy love, and who 
it is that hath wasted thee, by a denial of thy claim to love me. 

(98) Thou art sworn to love, but to love of self: amongst my 
proofs (of this) is the fact that thou sufferest one of thy attributes 
to remain in existence. 

(99) For thou lov'st me not, so long as thou hast not passed 
away in me; and thou hast not passed away, so long as my form 
is not seen within thee. 

(100) Cease, then, pretending to love, and call thy heart to 
something else, and drive thy error from thee by that (state) which 
Qs the best). 

(lor) And shun the quarter of union • *tis far off, and was never 
reached (in life), and lo, thou art living. If thou art sincere, die ! 

(102) Such is Love : if thou diest not, thou wilt not win thy will 
of theBeloved in aught. Then choose death or leave my love alonel " 

(103) I said lo her, My spirit is thine : *tis for thee to take it. 
How should it be in my power? 

(104) I am not one that loathes to die in love — I am always 
true (to death) : my nature refuses aught else. 

(105) What should I hope to be said of me except ‘Such a one 
died of love'? Who will ensure me of that (death)? — ^for it is that 
I seek. 

(106) Ay, it pleaseth me weU that my hfe be ended by longing 
ere thou art gained, if my claim to love thee shall be found real; 

(107) And if I shall not make good such a claim in regard to 
thee, because it is too high, I am content with my pride in being 
reputed thy lover; 

(98) “One of thy attributes,** because an attribute implies a subject in 
whic^ it inheres; and that subject is thy ''self ** (nafs)^ one of whose attributes 
isthodesiretoenjoy vision and contemplation of God. N quotes the saying 
of Abu *1-Qasan al<Shidhili, “The desire of union with God is one of the 
things that most effectually separate from God ** 

(99) Real love 13 nothing less than fand^ which is here defined as the 
appearance of Divme attributes m the lover (K ) or God's unveiling Himsdf 
in the mystic's heart (N ). 

(100) “ That (state) which (is the best),** % e the complete passmg-away 
(fond) of the self (nafs). So N , but K renders “that (quality) which (is the 
best)/* namely, veracity. In this case the meaning will be: “ Do not pretend 
to love, but give thy passion its true name, and let veraaty purge thee of thy 
false pretensions.** 

(101) “ Shun the quarter of union**: cf. note on u. 98* For the meaning 
of “union** {wa^l) see note on verse 441. 

(107) Cf. p. 171, 1. 25 foil. 
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(108) And if I die of anguish without the reputation, thou wilt 
have done no wrong to a soul that delights in martyrdom; 

(109) And if thou wilt spill my blood in vain and I shall not 
be reckoned a martyr, 'tis grace enough for me that thou shouldst 
know the cause of my death, 

(no) Methinks, my spirit is not worth so much that it should 
be offered in exchange for union (wisdl) with thee, for it is too 
threadbare to be prized.*' 

The poet then refers to the warning that he must show his 
sincerity by dying to self. Does the Beloved ihreaten him 
with death? 

(115) " To me thy menace is a promise, and its fuMlment is the 
wish of an affianced lover who stands firm against the blows of 
all calamity except absence (from thee). 

(116) I have come to hope that which others fear: succour 
therewith a dead man's spirit that is prepared for (everlasting) 
life!" 

By passing-away (fand) the mystic wins immortal life in 
God (baqd). 

(120) If she lets my blood be shed in love of her, yet hath she 
established my rank on the heights of glory and emmence. 

(121) By my life, though I lose my life in exchange for her 
love, I am the gainer; and if she wastes away my heart, she will 
make it whole once more. 

But this is an inward glory, which causes him to be 
scorned by his fellow-men. 

(126) 'Tis as though I had never been honoured amongst them 
but they had always despised me both in easy fortune and in hard. 

(127) Had they asked me Whom dost ihovL love^ ” and had I 
dedared her name, they would have said, "He speaks a parable," 
or "A touch of madness hath smitten him." 

(128) Yet, had abasement for her sake been impossible, my 
passion had not been sweet to me; and but for love, my glory had 
not been in abasement. 

(129) Because of her, I am endowed with the understanding 
of one crazed, the health of one shattered by disease, and the gloiy 
of ignominy. 
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The following lines, curiously subtle in their psychology 
and phrasing, represent the "self" {nafs) as desiring Divine 
Love, but keeping its desire beyond the reach of mental 
perception. 

(130) My soul secretly imparted its desire for her love to my 
heart alone, where the mtellect was unable to spy upon it; 

(131) For I feared that the tale, if it were told, would transport 
the rest of me, so that the language of my tears would declare my 
secret. 

(132) In order to keep safe that secret, part of me (my soul) 
was misleading part of me (my mtellect), but my falsehood in 
hiding it was really my speakmg the truth. 

(133) And when my first (intuitive) thought refused to divulge 
it to my ribs (my mental faculties), I guarded it also from my 
reflection, 

(134) And I did my utmost to conceal it, so that I forgot it 
and was caused to forget my concealment of that which my soul 
confided to my heart. 

(135) And if in plantmg those desires I shall pluck the fruit of 
suffering, God bless a soul that suffered for its desires, 

(136) Since of all love's wishes the sweetest to the soul is that 
whereby she who caused it to remember and forget them willed it 
to suffer. 

(137) She set, to guard her, one taken from mysdf who 
should watch against me the amorous approach of my spiritual 
thoughts; 

(138) And if they, unperceived by the mmd, steal into my 
heart without hindrance, I cast down mine eyes m reverent awe. 

(130) The nafs cannot love God purely and disinterestedly therefore 
the poet does not say that it loves, but only that it desires to love. It 
communicates this desire to the sify — ^the organ of mystical contemplation, 
Eckhart's "ground of the soul" — ^but withholds it from the intellect {*aql), 

(132) "My falsehood, etc " — »,e. concealment is one of the signs of true 
love, 

(134) The words "I was caused to forget" mdicate the higher stage of 
unconsciousness that is produced m the mystic by an act of the Divine will, 
when his own will has entirely ceased. 

(136) Wahm, here rendered by "mmd,” is properly the faculty of 
judgment, which by its activity prevents the thought of God {hhdi^ru *l'-haqgi), 
residing in the ground of the soul (sirr), from penetratmg into the heart 
{qdtby For this reason it is depicted in the preceding verse as a "watcher" 
{mufdqib). 
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(139) Mine eye is turned back if I seek but one glance, and if 
my hand be stretched forth to take freely (its will of her), it is 
restrained. 

(140) Thus in every hmb of me is an advance prompted by 
hope, and in consequence of the awe bom of veneration a retreat 
prompted by fear. 

The poet now attempts to describe the mystical union of 
the lover with the Beloved, 

(144) Tis my being crazed with love of her that makes me 
jealous of her; but when I recognise my worth (to be naught), I 
disown my jealousy, 

(145) And my spirit is rapt in ecstatic joy (towards her), 
though I do not acquit my soul of conceiving a desire. 

(146) Mine ear sees her, far though she be from the eye, in the 
form of blame which visits me in my hours of wakmg, 

(147) And when she is mentioned, mine eye deems mine ear 
lucky, and the part of me that remains (in consciousness) envies 
the part that she has caused to pass away. 

(148) In reality I led my Imdm (leader in prayer), and all 
mankmd were behind me. Wheresoever I faced, there was my 
(true) direction. 

(149) Whilst I prayed, mine eye was seeing her in front of me, 
but my heart was beholding me in front of all my Imdms. 

(150) And no wonder that in conducting the prayer the Imdm 
faced towards me, since in my heart dwelt she who is the qibla of 
my qibla, 

(151) And that towards me had faced all the six directions 
with their whole contents of piety and greater and lesser pil- 
grimage. 

(144-5) Jealousy involves duality, and not until it is denied can the 
spint (nih) attain to oneness -with God. Complete spintual oneness is in- 
compatible witb the desire of the soul (nafs) for vision. 

(146) Cf. p. z8o. 

(148) The following lines describe a unitive state in which the mystic, 
by losing his apparent individuahty, realises his essential oneness with the 
One whom he loves and worships. 

(150) "My pbla** is the point to which Moslems face when th^ pray, 

the Ka'ba, which (like every other created thing) turns m worship 

towards the Being who endues it with eidstenoe. 

(151) "The SIX directions" axe above, below, before, behind, right and 
left. 
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(152) To her I address my prayers at the Maqdm, and behold 
in them that she prayed to me. 

(153) Both of us are a single worshipper who, in respect of the 
united state, bows himself to his essence in every act of bowing. 

(154) None prayed to me but myself nor did I pray to any one 
but myself in the performance of every genuflexion. 

(i*i5) How long shall I keep to the veil? Lo, I have rent it ! 
Twas in my bond of allegiance that I should loose the loops of the 
curtains. 

(156) I was given my fealty to her before she had appeared 
to me at the takmg of the covenant, on a day when no day was, in 
my primal state. 

(157) I gained my fealty to her neither by hearing nor by 
sight nor by acquisition nor by the attraction of my nature, 

(158) But I was enamoured of her m the world of command, 
where is no manifestation, and my intoxication was pnor to my 
appearance (in the created world). 

(159) The attributes dividing us which were not subsistent 
there (in the world of command) Love caused to pass away here 
(m the created world), and they vanished; 

(160) And I found that which I cast off going out of me irnto 
me and again coming from me with an increase, 

(152) The Maq^ Ibrdhlm, % e, the standmg-place of Abraham, is a rock 
situated to the east of the Ka*ba, 

(153) In mystical union the unity of Bemg is revealed: worshipper and 
Worshipped are distmguished only as aspects of one reahty 

(156) Those who interpret this verse according to the doctrine of Ibnu 
T-'Arabi take the mcamng to be “ I was pledged to love God before the 
creation of Time when all things, though not yet objectified in material forms, 
existed as objects of knowledge in the Divme essence." Ckid did not become 
manifest to His creatures until at the word ** Be ! " they issued forth from the 
Divine essence (which from this point of view is named "the world of com- 
mand ") mto the world of creation It is by no means certain, however, that 
Ibnu T-Fdnd regarded the human spirit as etemaUy pre-existent. Cf Nallino, 
op,c%t p 535 foil. "The covenant "refers to the pledge taken by every soul, 
before its earthly existence, to love God for evermore See note on verse 69. 

(158) "The world of command" is the invisible or intelligible world. 

(159) Divme Love enables the mystic to nd himself of the attributes of 
self which hmder him from attainmg to umon with God 

(160) The complement and consummation of death to self {Jand) is 
evOTlastmg life in God (hctqd). In this life the lost attnbutes are restored, but 
"with an increase," % e. they have been "deified " and display themselves in 
the eternal process of Divine manifestation, "going out of me,” f.s, from the 
undifferentiated Unity, "unto me," to Umty in plurality, and again le- 
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(161) And in my contemplation (of the Divme essence) I 
beheld myself endowed with the attributes by which I was veiled 
from myself during my occultation, 

(162) And I saw that I was indubitably she whom I loved, and 
that for this reason my self had referred me to myself. 

(163) My self had been distraught with love for itself im- 
awares, though in my contemplation it was not ignorant of the 
truth of the matter. 

Continuing Ibnu ’ 1 -Farid shows that the railer and the slan- 
derer (who symbolise respectively the sensual and intellectual 
attributes of the self) are in reality one with the Lover- 
Beloved. He next explains more fully what he meant when 
he spoke of the passing-away [fund) of these attributes 

159) > snd describes the successive stages by which his self 
(na/s) was gradually stripped bare of all the affections that 
stood between him and a purely disinterested love. 

(168) I sought to approach her by sacrificmg myself, reckoning 
upon her as my recompense and not hoping for any (other) reward 
from her; and she drew me mgh. 

(169) I offered readily what was nune (of promised bliss) in 
the world to come and what she might peradventure give to me 
(of her grace), 

(170) And with entire disinterestedness J put behind me any 
regard for that (self-sacrifice), for I was not willing that my self 
should be my beast of burden. 

(171) I sought her with poverty, but smee the attribute of 
poverty enriched me I threw away both my poverty and my wealth. 

turning “from me,” t e. from the One m the Many to the One who remains 
when the Many have passed away 

(161) “In my contemplation,” tern the state of ba^d after fand. 
“Durmg my occultation,” z e. m the state preceding when the mystic 
is veiled by his phenomenal attnbutes from his real self. 

(162) Cf the Tradition, “He who knows himself knows his Lord.” 

( 163) So long as the “ self ” is attached to its desires, it is blmd to its real 
• nature, which is only revealed to it when God is the sole object of contem- 
plation 

(170) “I was unwilling to attain my goal by means of anything 
directly or indirectly connected with sdf,” The commentator quotes the 
Tradition, “Honour the animals which ye offer in sacrifice, for they wiH 
carry you across the Bridge of §ir4t (into Paradise).” 

(171) He who IS truly poor (m the mystical sense) does not regard him- 
sdf as possessing anything whatever— not even poverty 
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{172) My throwing away my poverty and riches assured to 
me the merit of my quest: therefore I discarded my ment, 

(173) And in my discarding it my own welfare appeared: my 
reward was she who rewarded me, nothing else. 

(174) And through her, not through myself, I began to guide 
unto her those who by themselves had lost the nght ways; and 
^twas she that (really) guided them. 

The following verses (175-196) show the poet as a director 
of souls, preacMng tmselfishness, poverty, humility, and 
repentance; exhorting his disciple to lose no time and to 
beware of saying * ‘ To-morrow I vnU work ” ; bidding him shun 
vainglory and ambition; pointing out that the true gnostic is 
silent inasmuch as the mysteries revealed to him are in- 
communicable. All self-activity, all self-consciousness, must 
be renounced. 

(194) Be sight (not a seer) and look; be hearing (not a hearer) 
and retain (what is heard) ; be a tongue (not a speaker) and speak, 
for the way of union (with the Beloved) is the best. 

The detachment or isolation {tafrid) of the soul from all 
desires and affections costs bitter pain. 

(197) Formerly my soul was reproachful: when I obeyed her, 
Ae disobeyed me, or if I disobeyed her, she was obedient to me. 

(198) Therefore I brought her to that of which (even) a part 
was harder than death and I fatigued her that she might give me 
rest, 

(199) So that she came to endure whatever burden I laid upon 
her, and if I lightened it she gneved. 

(200) And I loaded her with tasks, nay, I took care that she 
should load herself with them, until I grew fond of my tribulation. 

{172-3) It is not enough to regard one's sdf as possessing nothing* the 
thought that such a state of mind is mentonous must be elimmated 
. (194) In the unitive state (jam*) it is God that sees, hears, and speaks 

through the mystic, who has become His organ of si^t, hearing, 
speech. 

(197) The epithet ‘^reproachful " (lawwdma) is apphed to the soul whilst 
it is still engaged in the struggle with the passions, after these have been 
vanquished, it is called “ calm *' (mutma*tnna) During the former condition 
the soul IS disobedient (sinful) if its desires are comphed with, and obedient 
(virtuous) if they are thwarted. 
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(201) And in correcting her I deprived her of every pleasure by 
removing her from her habits, and she became calm. 

(202) No terror remained before her but I confronted it, so 
long as I beheld that my soul therem was not yet purged, 

(203) And every stage that I traversed in my progress was an 
^uhM%yya which I fulfilled through HtlMa. 

When the soul is completely denuded of affections it is 
made one with God. In the first verse of the following passage 
the feminine pronoun, which has hitherto referred to the soul 
either as reproaching itself for its actions and desires or as 
being in passionless calm, undergoes a change of meaning, so 
that ''she," who stood for an individual, now denotes the 
Universal Self. 

(204) Until then I had been enamoured of her, but when I 
renounced my desire, she desired me for herself and loved me, 

(205) And I became a beloved, nay, one loving himself : this is 
not like what I said before, that my soul is my beloved. 

(206) Through her I went forth from myself to her and came 
not back to myself: one like me does not hold the doctrine of 
return. 

(207) And in generous pride I detached my soul from my 
going forth, and consented not that she should consort with me 
again, 

(208) And I was made absent from (unconscious of) the 
detachment of my soul, so that in my presence (union with God) 
I was not pushed (disturbed) by showing any attribute (of mdi- 
viduahty). 


(203) Both *uhM%yya and *uMda (which literally signify the relation of 
a slave to bis master) are phases of mystical devotion. In *uhf!tdiyya the 
mystic is concerned with the means of drawing nigh to God, e.g, with 
asceticism, quietism, and the like; in *uhikda, which is the fulfilment and 
consummation of *tiMd%yyaf he rises above egoism and loses himself in the 
wiU of his Lord. 

(204-5) In ceasing to will for himself the mystic becomes an object of 
the Divme will, » s. a beloved, and that which loves him is no other than his 
real self The words ** my soul (self) is my beloved " refer to verse 98 (‘* Thou 
art sworn to love, but to love of self”), m which the mystic is descnbed as 
loving himself, because he still clings to his individuahty 

(206-8) Separation from the self, «.s. union with God, is brought about 
by Bivme grace, not by any act of the self. 
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In a passage of high eloquence and beauty the poet endea- 
vours to analyse his experience of the unitive state and reveal 
the mystery, so far as it can be expressed in a symbolic form. 

(209) Lo, I will unfold the beginnmg of my oneness and will 
brmg it to its end in a lowly descent from my exaltation, 

(210) In unveilmg herself she unveiled Being to mme eye, and 
I saw her with my sight in every seen thing. 

(21 1) And when she appeared, I was brought to contemplate 
that in me that is hidden, and through the displaying of my 
secret place I found there that I was she, 

{212) And my existence vanished in my contemplation and I 
became separated from the existence of my contemplation — 
effacing it, not mamtaiiung it. 

(213) And in the sobnety following my intoxication I retained 
the object which, during the effacement of my self-existence, I 
contemplated in her by whom it was revealed, 

(214) So that in the sobnety after self-effacement I was none 
other than she, and when she unveiled herself my essence became 
endued with my essence. 

(215) When it (my essence) is not called " two," my attributes 
are hers, and since we are one, her outward aspect is mine. 

(216) If she be called, 'tis I who answer, and if I am summoned, 

(209) Perfect oneness ultimatdy involves descent from umon (jam*) 
to separation (tafrtqa) and from the Essence to the Attnbutes, that the samt 
may repair the disorder of the phenomenal world and instruct those who 
seek the Truth, yet without losing real union with the Divine Essence, nay, 
he must umte m himself both umon and separation, both Essence and Attri- 
butes” (K ) Cf my Mystics of Islam, p. 163, and note on verse 218 infra. 

(210) Tlie begmning of oneness with God is God's revelation of Himself 
to the mystic, which causes fand, so that he sees the unveiled face of God 
{t.e. Heal Being) in the mirror of phenomena. 

(212) became separated from the existence of my contemplation," 
i.c "1 passed away from (became unconscious of) my contemplation." 

(213) The object retamed and unceasmgly contemplated m the sobriety 
(my^cal clairvoyance) foUowmg intoxication (ecstasy) is the mward and 
real self— the hidden which m the preceding moment of ecstasy was 
contemplated in God. Cf note on vv. 233-5 

(214) Intoxication or self-effacement is only the beginmng of oneness 
Perfect oneness is attained m sobnety, when the self, having been 

restored to consciousness, knows itself as the Divine Essence which reveals 
itself to itsdf. This is the state of “abiding after passing-away” (al^aqd 
ha*d al-fand), 

(216) Cl p. 127 supra. 
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she answers the one who calls me, and cries *'Labbayk!** ('‘At thy 
service ! ”). 

(217) And if she speak, 'tis I who converse. Likewise, if I tell 
a story, 'tis she that tells it. 

(218) The pronoun of the second person has gone out of use 
between us, and by its removal I am raised above the sect who 
separate (the One from the Many). 

(219) Now if, through want of judgment, thy imderstandmg 
allow not the possibility of regarding two as one and decline to 
af&rm it, 

(220) I will cause indications of it, which are hidden from thee, 
to demonstrate it like expressions that are clear to thee; 

(221) And, since this is not the time for ambiguity, I will 
explain it by means of two strange illustrations, one derived from 
hearing and one from sight, 

(222) And I will establish what I say by evidence, showing 
forth a parable as one who speaks the truth — for Truth is my stay — 

(223) The parable of a woman smitten with catalepsy, by 
whose mouth, whilst she is possessed by a spirit, another — ^not she 
— gives news to thee; 

(224) And from words uttered on her tongue by a tongue that 
is not hers the evidences of the signs are shown to be true, 

(225) Since it is known as a fact that the uttercr of the won- 
drous sayings which thou heardest is another than she, though in 
the (material) sense she uttered them. 

(218) Literally, "'the ta (of the 2iid person singular in the past tense of 
the Arabic verb) has been removed (or *has become iu, the sign of the xst 
person singular') between us," t,e, "each of us is the T' of the other " 
"The sect who separate" are those who look at thmgs from the aspect of 
separation (fayq or tafnqa as opposed to umon, jam*), so that, for example, 
they view their acts of worship as proceedmg from themselves, not as bemg 
done by God in them. 

(221) The illustration drawn from heanng (oral tradition) is the 
Prophet's vision of Gabriel m the form of Dihya (verse 280 foil ), while the 
parallel analogy from ocular expenence is the case of "a woman smitten 
with catalepsy" (verse 223 foil ). 

(223-5) It naa-y l^e worth while to summarise the commentator's ex- 
planation of the argument. ItHhdd, he says, means that Absolute Bemg 
overwhelms the bemg of the mdividual creature so as entirely to deprive 
him of the exercise of his faculties: he app$afs to will and act* when he is 
really the organ through which God wills and acts. To the objection that 
such a thing is impossible the poet rephes by pomting to what occurs in 
catalepsy; and he makes a woman the subject of his illustration because the 
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(226) Hadst thou been one, thou wouldst have come to feel 
intuitively the truth of what I saad; 

(227) But, didst thou but know it, thou wert devoted to secret 
polytheism with a soul that strayed from the gmdance of the Truth ; 

(228) And he in whose love the unification of his beloved is 
not accomphshed falls by his polytheism into the fire of separation 
from his beloved. 

(229) Naught save otherness marred this high estate of thine, 
and if thou wilt efface thyself thy claim to have achieved it will be 
estabhshed indeed. 

(230) Thus was I myself for a time, ere the covering was lifted. 
Having no clairvoyance, I still dave to dualism, 

(231) Now losing (m3^elf) and being united (with God) through 
contemplation, now finding (God) and being sundered (from 
myself) through ecstasy. 

(232) My intellect, through being attached to my presence 
(with myself), was separating me (from God), while my depriva- 

female sex, on account of the weakness of their minds and their general 
passivity are especially liable to seizures of that kind. Now, the 

body of a woman suffenng from catalepsy is evidently controlled by the 
Jtnn her own personality (nafs) is, for the tune, defunct (ma*zdl): other- 
wise, how could she foretell future events and speak m a language that she 
never knew, eg in Arabic though she be a foreigner, and in a foreign 
language though she be an Arab ? If this relation can exist between a woman 
and a Jinni, notwithstanding the difference of their forms and qualities and 
notwithstandmg that both of them are helpless contmgent bemgs, surely 
none will deny that it may exist between the omnipotent Creator and the 
creature whom He has created in His own image. 

(226) Although the possibihty of %U%'^dd can be proved from analogy, 
knowledge of its real nature depends on ttie umty (wahda) or simplification 
(tfrdd) of the self which is effected by stripping it of attributes and relations. 
Cf. verse 197 foil, K. renders mundgalat^ by ‘'intuition*' (contrasted with 
logical demonstration), but the word may be used here in its ordinary sense, 
namdly, “ a permanent state of mystical feehng." See the Glossary to my 
edition of the Kttdb al'-Luma*t p. 151. 

(227) "Secret polytheism" {shirk), % e. latent self-regard which hinders 
the mystic from becoming entirely one with God. 

(229) " Otherness" is equivalent to "polytheism,** i.e. thinHTig r of one's 
self as something other than God 

(231-^) These verses can hardly be tran^ted. The language of Islamic 
mysticism abounds m pairs of correlative terms, e g, "losing” and "findmg," 
"presence" and "absence," "mtoxication” and "sobriety," which ate not 
merely artificial antitheses but express the fact that, as has been well said, 
the izmer life of the ^fifi is in large measure a swingmg to and fro between 
opposite poles" (H. Hartmann, Al^J^uschatris DarsUUung d$s 
p. 8). Cf. note on w, 481-^. 
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tion (of individuality), through the enravishment of my self- 
existence by my absence (from ms^self), was unitmg me (with 
God). 

(233) I used to think that sobriety was my nadir, and that 
intoxication was my way of ascent to her (the Beloved), and that 
my self-effacement was the farthest goal I could reach; 

(234) But when I cleared the film from me, I saw myself 
restored to consciousness, and mme eye was refreshed by the 
(Divine) Essence; 

(235) And at the time of my second separation I was enriched 

by a recovery from my impoverishment (self-loss) in drunkenness, 
so that (now) my union {jam*) is like my unity (wa}fda, in- 
dividuality = separation). 

(236) Therefore mortify thyself that thou mayst behold in 
thee and from thee a peace beyond what I have described — a 
peace bom of a feeling of calm. 

(233-5) For the expressions used in v 233 cf Kor. 53, 9 and note on 
w. 729. Here Ibnu *1-Ftod, writing as an adept, declares that the state of 
ecstatic rapture, which §dfls call intoxication ** and ** self-effacement," is in- 
fenor to the subsequent state of conscious clairvoyance, which they descnbe 
as ** sobriety," Cf. Kashf al-Mahyiib, transl , p. 184 foil I caimot agree with 
Prof Nallino, who thinks (op. at. p 73) that "sobnety" in v 233 refers to 
normal and non-mystical consciousness. The meaning of the words "but 
when I cleared the ^m from me, etc." is explained by the commentator thus : 
"Existence (wujM) is a veil (}f,tjdh^ghayn, film) in the beginning of the 
mystic life, and also in its middle stage, but not in its end. The mystic is 
veiled in the beginning by the outward aspect of existence (%.e. created 
things) from its mward aspect (t.$, God), while in the middle stage (t.e. the 
period of * intoxication ' during which he has no consciousness of phenomena) 
he is veiled by its mward aspect (God) from its outward aspect (created things). 
But when he has reached his goal (t e, * sobriety '), neither do created thmgs 
veil him from God nor does God veil him from created thmgs, but God reveals 
Himself to the mystic in both His aspects at once (%.e both as the Creator 
and as the universe of created thmgs), so that he sees with his bodily eye the 
beauty of the Divine Essence manifested under the attribute of externaUty." 

The meaning of "separation" (fa/rq or tafnqa) has been explained in the 
note on verse 218 : it is the state m which the mystic is conscious of himsdf 
as an individual Passing away from himself in the ecstasy of "mtoxica- 
tion," he enters into the state of "umon" (jam*) m which ho is conscious of 
nothing but God. Accordmg to Ibnu T-F 4 rid, the final and supreme degree 
of "oneness" (tUiJ^dd) consists, not m "intoxication," but in "sobriety," 
%. 6 . the return to consciousness, "the second separation," when the mystic 
(who in the former " separation " knew himself as " other than God ") knows 
himsdf as the subject and object of aU action (cf . verses 237-8), and perceives 
that ''union" and "separation" are the same thing seen from different pomts 
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(237) After my self-mortification I saw that he who brought 
me to behold and led me to my (real) self was I; nay, that I was 
my own example, 

{238) And that my standing (at ‘ Araf 5 ,t) was a standing before 
myself; nay, that my turning (towards the Ka'ba) was towards 
myself. Even so my prayer was to myself and my Ka'ba from 
myself. 

(239) Be not, then, beguiled by thy comeliness, self-conceited, 
given over to the confusion of folly, 

(240) And forsake the error of separation, for union will result 
in thy finding the right way, the way of those who vied with each 
other m seeking oneness (ittihdd) ; 

(241) And declare the absoluteness of beauty and be not 
moved to deem it finite by thy longing for a tinselled gaud; 

(242) For the charm of every fair youth or lovely woman is 
lent to them from Her beauty. 

(243) Twas She that crazed Qays, the lover of Lubnd; ay, and 
every enamoured man, like Layld's Majniin or 'Azza's Kuthayyir. 

(244) Every one of them passionately desired Her attribute 
(Absolute Beauty) which She dothed in the form of a beauty that 
shone forth in a beauty of form, 

(245) And this was only because She appeared in phenomena. 
They supposed that these (phenomena) were other than She, 
whilst it was She that displayed Herself therein. 

(246) She showed Herself by veiling Herself (in them), and 
She was hidden by the objects in which She was manifested, 
assuming tints of diverse hue in every appearance. 

of view The mterprctatioii of the concluding words in i». 235 is doubtful. 
Taking jaw* in a non-m3^tical sense, we might translate* "My plurahty is 
like my unity " 

(237) Self-mortification prepares the mystic for contemplation of God 
but does not precede it as the cause precedes the effect. In contemplation 
there is no duahty, but only God, who reveals Himself to Himself The poet 
describes this stale of "umon” (jam*) S3nnbohcally in vv, 239-^4 

(238) The ‘‘standmg” on Mt 'Araf&t near Mecca is one ^ the cere- 
monies observed by the pilgrims 

(240) ** Separation ” and ** umon ” (farg and jam*) are used m the technical 
sense which has been noted (cf verses 2x8 and 233-5). 

(241) The ''tmseUed gaud'’ is beauty regarded as an attribute of 
phenomena, z,e, beauty of form. 

(246) The commentator illustrates this doctnne — ^that phenomena 
reveal or conceal Absolute Being according to the measure of spiritual 
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(247) At the first creation She became visible to Adam in the 
form of Eve before the relation of motherhood, 

(248) And he loved Her, that by means of Her he might 
become a father and that the relation of sonship might be brought 
into existence through husband and wife. 

(249) This was the beginmng of the love of the manifestations 
for one another, when as yet there was no enemy to estrange them 
with (mutual) hate. 

(250) And She ceased not to reveal and conceal Herself for 
some (divinely ordained) cause in every age according to the 
appomted times. 

(251) She was appearing to Her lovers in every form of dis- 
guise m shapes of wondrous beauty, 

(252) Now as Lubnd, anon as Buthayna, and sometimes She 
was called ‘Azza, who was so dear (to Kuthayyir). 

(253) They (fair women) are not other than She; no, and they 
never were. She hath no partner in Her beauty. 

(254) Just as She showed to me Her beauty clad in the forms 
of others, even so in virtue of oneness {ittihdd) 

(255) Did I show myself to Her in every lover enthralled by 
youth or woman of rare beauty; 

(256) For, although they preceded me (in time) , they were not 
other than I in their passion, inasmuch as I was pnor to them in 
the nights of eternity; 

insight with which they are regarded — ^by the following parable (cf. Plato's 
allegory of the prisoners in the cave in Book vn of the Repuhhc), Imagine 
a house with no aperture except glass windows of various colours and shapes, 
so that when the sun falls on them, beams of correspondmg shape and colour 
are reflected withm. Imagine, further, that in the house are a number of 
persons who have never gone outside and have never seen the sun but have 
only been told that it is one simple universal hght possessing neither colour 
nor form. Some, perceiving that the reflected beams resemble the glass in 
form and colour, will not recognise them as sunbeams. Others wiU divine 
the truth, namely, that those beams are the Ught of the sun endued with form 
and colour by the medium through which it is seen and preserving its unity 
unimpaired amidst all variety of appearance. 

(249) The enemy" is Satan, who caused Adam and Eve to eat the 
forbidden fruit, whereupon God said to them, “ Get down (from Paradise), 
the one of you a foe to the other" (Kor. 2, 34). 

(256) The commentator quotes the saying of the Prophet, "We are the 
last and the first," ».s. the last m material time, the first in spiritual time. 
Absolute Bomg, though logically prior to phenomena, is essentially identical 
with them. 
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(257) Nor are they other than I in my passion, but I became 
viable m them for the sake of clothing mysdf in every guise, 

(258) Now as Qa3re, anon as Kutha37yir, and sometimes I 
appeared as Jamfli who loved Buthayna. 

(239) In them I displayed m3reelf outwardly and veiled myself 
inwardly. Marvel, then, at a revelation by means of a mask ! 

(260) The loved women and their lovers — ’tis no infir m ju^- 
ment— were manifestations in which we (my Beloved and I) 
displayed our (attributes of) love and beauty. 

(261) Every lover, I am he, and She is every lover’s beloved, 
and all (lovers and loved) are but the names of a vesture, 

(262) Names of which I was the object in reahty, and 'twas I 
that was made apparent to mj'self by means of an invisible soul. 

(263) I was ever She, and She was ever I, with no difference; 
nay, my essence loved my essence. 

(264) There was nothing in the world except myself beside me, 
and no thought of beside-ness occurred to my min d. 

Having advanced in itUhdd to a point where the “I" is 
indistinguishable from God, Ibnu 'l-Ffhid begins the promised 
sequel — "a lowly descent from my exaltation" (see v. 209). 
He tells how he returned from the freedom of ecstasy to the 
bondage of piety, how he occupied himself with works of de- 
votion and ascetic practices. He then makes a solemn declara- 
tion that his coming back to the normal life of the mystic was 
not due to any selfish motive, such as fear of disrepute or hope 
of honour, but was dictated solely by his anxiety to protect 
from attack the friends whom he revered. These friends 
(awUyd) were, no doubt, his spiritual masters or other §iiffs 
intimately associated with him. What was the danger which 
he foresaw and in which he would not have them involved? 
As the following verses show, it was the charge of heresy in 

(259) Absolute Being maniiests its attnbutes through the phenomenal 
lorms which conceal its essence 

(260-4) Love and beauty are aspects of the self-manifestation of the 
invisible sour* underlymg all phenomena, and since that soul is the One 
Real Being there can be no essential difference between the lover and the 
object of his love. The mystic who has attained to *'the intoxication of 
union'" (sukru has no thought of "‘beside-ness/* i,e, for him nothing 

exists beside bis unconditioned self, which is God. 
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respect of a doctrine abominable to all Moslems— the doctrine 
of incarnation {huMI). 

(277) If I recant my words, "'lam She,'' or if I say — ^and far be 
it from one hke me to say it ! — that She became incarnate {haUat) 
in me, (then I shall deserve to die the death). 

(278) I am not referring thee to anything unseen; no, nor to 
anythmg absurd which deprives me of my power (to demonstrate 
its truth). 

(279) Smce I am stablished on the Name of the Real (God) 
how should the false tales of error fnghten me? 

(280) Mark now! Gabnel, the trusted (messenger), came m 
the shape of Dihya to our Prophet m the beginmng of his prophetic 
inspiration. 

(281) Tell me, was Gabriel Dihya when he appeared in a 
human form to the true Gmde, 

(282) 'WTiose knowledge surpassed that of those beside him 
masmuch as he knew unambiguously what it was that he saw? 

(283) He saw an angel sent to him with a message, while the 
others saw a man who was treated with respect as bemg the 
Prophet's companion, 

(284) And m the truer of the two visions I find a hint that 
removes my creed far from the doctrine of incarnation. 

(285) In the Koran there is mention of "covering" (Za&s), 
and it cannot be denied, for I have not gone beyond the double 
authority of the Book and the Apostohc Traditions. 

(277) am She/' %,e the doctnne of ittihdd, 

(278) Addressing the reader, Ibmi '1-Ftod says, "The God to whom I 
direct you is neither outside of the world and yours^ nor within you in the 
sense of 'mcamate,' which is an absurdity." 

(279) "False tales of error,” % e baseless accusations of heresy. 

(280) Gabnel, through whom the Koran was revealed to Mohammed, is 
said to have assumed the shape of Dihya al-Kalbi, desenbed as a veiy 
handsome man, on more than one occasion. 

(281-4) As Gabnel was not incarnate in Dihya, so God is not mcamate 
in the mystic "united" with Him. 

(284-5) Labs (the act of covenng) is attnbuted to God in the Koran (cf, 6, 
9 ; 50, 14) and is implied m a group of traditions which record that Mohammed 
said, "I saw my Lord in such and such a«fozm." For the meanmg of the 
term, see A. J Wensmek, Ths Etymology of ike Arabic Djtnn (Spinis) m 
Verslagen en Mededeetingm der Kon%nkl%jke Akademta van Wetenschappen^ 
Aid. Letterkunde, 50 Reeks, Deel iv (1920), p. 506 foU., who says, "‘The action 
of covering is conceived in this way, that the spirit comes upon a man, takes 
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Ibnu no longer speaking in his own person but as 

the Logos (Mohammed) or as one merged in the Absolute, of 
which nothing — ^not even Love and Oneness — can be pre- 
dicated, warns his disciple that he must not aim so high: let 
him fix his eyes on the glory of Love, and he will far excel 
those who worship God in hope or fear. 

(286) I give thee knowledge. If thou desirest its unveiling, 
come into my way and begin to follow my law, 

{287) For the fountain of Saddi springs from a water whose 
abundant well is with me: therefore tell me not of a mirage in a 
wilderness ! 

(288) And take (thy knowledge) from a sea into which I 
plunged, while those of old stopped on its shore, observing 
reverence towards me. 

{289) The text, ''Meddle not with the substance of the orphan** 
(Kor. 6, 153), alludes ssmbolicaJly to the palm of a hand that was 
holden when it essayed (to draw water). 

(290) And except me none hath gamed aught thereof, save 
only a youth who in constraint or ease never ceased to tread in my 
footprmts. 

(291) Stray not darkly, then, from the tracks of my journeying, 

its abode m him and overpowers him, so that he is no longer himself but 
the spirit that is upon or withm him/* The monistic interpretation of labs 
adopted by Ibnu * 1 -Fdrid differs essentially from In the former case, 
God creates the ** disguise** of phenomenahty in order thereby to manifest 
Himself to Himself, and nothing exists beside Him; whereas huhU (the 
'*m£usion** of the Divine element into the human) denotes a relation of 
immanence comparable to that of spirit and body. 

(287) Saddd -was proverbial for the sweetness and wholesomeness of its 
water: the saying, “ Water, but not like §addd.” The poet means that his 

knowledge flows from contemplation of the Divme Essence, so that he need 
not follow the mirage of intellectual speculation. 

(288*-9) The sea ** is an emblem of the Beatiflc Vision which was denied 
to Moses (Kor, 7, 139) but was granted to Mohammed (Kor. 53, 9). Ibnu 
1 -Fdridinterprets thetext, ** Meddle not with the substance of the orphcmf* as an 
admonition to Moses that he must not encroach upon Mohammed's unique 
prerogative. When God revealed Himself in ^ory to Mt Sinai, Moses fell m 
a swoon; and on recovering his senses he heard a voice sa3ung, ** This Vision 
is not vouchsafed to thee, but to an orphan who shall come after thee.** The 
orphan {yatim) is Mohammed (Kor. 93, 6). Cf. Kashf cU-Mabjilb, pp. 186 
and 38X. 

{290) The commentator identifies the *' youth ** with ‘ Ali b. Abi ^dUb, the 
Prophet's cousin and son-m-law. According to the belief of the $iifis, 'All 
received from the Prophet an esotenc doctrine which was commnnicated 
to him alone. 
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and fear the blindness of preferring another to me, and go in my 
very path; 

(292) For the valley of Her friendship, O comrade of sober 
heart, is in the province of my command and falls under my 
governance, 

(293) And the realm of the high degrees of Love is mine, the 
realities (thereof) are my army, and all lovers are my people. 

(294) Love hath passed awayl Lo, I am severed from it as 
one who deems it a veil. Desire is below mine high estate, 

(295) And I have crossed Passion's boundary, for Love is (to 
me) even as Hate, and the goal that I reached in my ascension to 
Oneness is become my point of departure. 

(296) But do thou be happy with love, for (thereby) thou 
hast been made a chief over the best of God's creatures who 
serve Him (by devotion and piety) in every nation. 

(297) Win those heights and vaunt thyself above an ascetic 
who was exalted by works and by a soul that purged itself (of 
worldly lusts); 

(298) And pass beyond one heavily laden (with exoteric 
knowledge) — ^who, if his burden were lightened, would be of little 
weight — one charged with traditional authorities and intellectual 
wisdom; 

(299) And take to thyself through kinship (of love) the heritage 
of the most sublime gnostic, who made it his care to prefer (above 
all else) that his aspiration should produce an effect (upon man- 
kind); 

(300) And haughtily sweep the clouds with thy skirts — ^the 

(293) '*The realities” are probably the real content of all 

expressions that belong to the language of love. 

(294-^5) To retain consciousness of an attribute is to be limited by it; to 
pass from it is to escape from limitation and break through to the Absolute, 
where all contraries are reconciled. In verse 294 some read /afa 

thrall of love,” instead of fan% 'U^^ubhu 

(296-S) The lover of God is nearer to Him than the ascetic, theologian, 
or philosopher. 

(299) “The most sublime gnostic,” ie* Mohammed, from whom the 
Sdfis claim to have inherited not only their knowledge of religion (Him) but 
also their mystical knowledge (ma*nfa). In the highest degree of gnosis 
umon (jam*) is combined with separation (tafnqa), so that the mystic while 
contmuing m the unitive state comes down once more to the world of 
plurality and uses his spiritual powers for the benefit and instruction of his 
fellow-creatures. 
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skirts ot an impassioned lover which in his union (with the 
Beloved) trail over the top of the Milky Way I 

(301) And traverse the various degrees of oneness and do not 
join a party that lost their lifetime in (attachment to) somethmg 
besides. 

(302) For its smgle champion is a host, while all others are but 
a handful who were vanquished by the most convincing of testi- 
momes. 

(303) Therefore make that which it (the term '‘oneness”) 
signifies thy means of access (to God) and hve in it, or else die its 
captive, and follow a commumty which attained the primacy 
therein. 

(304) Thou art worthier of this glory than one who strives and 
exerts himself in hope (of reward) and m fear (of punishment). 

(305) 'Tis not marvellous that thou shouldst shake thy sides 
(boastfully) before him in the sweetest delight and the completest 
joy, 

(306) Since the attributes related to it (to Oneness) — ^how 
many a man have they chosen out in obscurity I and its names — 
how many a one have they raised to renown ! 

(307) Yet thou, in the degree (of union) to which thou hast 
attained, art remote from me: the Pleiades have no connexion 
with the earth. 

(308) Thou hast been brought to thy Sinai and hast reached 
a plane higher than thy soul had ever imagined; 

(309) But this is thy limit : stop here, for wert thou to advance 
a step beyond it, thou wouldst be consumed by a brand of fire. 

Leaving his disciple in "the intoxication of union” {sukru 
*l-jam*), with an emphatic warning not to exceed the measure 
of his spiritual capacity, Ibnu '1-Fdri4 depicts from his own 
experience the unitive life in its perfect and final development, 
which is known technically as "the sobriety of union” (§ahwu 
'IrjarrC). Cf. the notes on m, 233"-5, 260-4, and 326-7. 

(310) My degree is of such a height that a man who has not 

(302) An allusion to Kor. 250: "How many a little band hath over- 
come a great army by the permission of Allah 1 ** 

(303) "Or else die its captive," ue "even though you fail to attain to 
oneness, at least pursue it untU you die.” Mu*(mn(ihu ("its captive") may 
also mean " pining for it " and is so explained by K. 
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reached it may still be deemed happy; but the state for which I am 
deemed happy transcends thy degree, 

(311) All men are the sonsof Adam, (and I am as they) save that 
I alone amongst my brethren have attained to the sobriety of union. 

(312) My hearing is like that of Kalim (Moses) and my heart is 
informed (about God) by the most excellent {ahm 3 ) vision of an 
eye like that of him who is most excellent (AJtoad = Mohammed). 

(313) And my spirit is a spirit to all the spirits (of created 
beings) ; and whatsoever thou seest of beauty in the universe flows 
from the bounty of my nature. 

(314) Leave, then, to me (and do not ascribe to any one else) 
the knowledge with which I alone was endowed before my 
appearance (m the phenomenal world), while (after my appearance) 
amongst created bemgs my fnends knew me not (as I really am). 

(315) Do not give me the name of ''lover*' {fnurii) amongst 
them (my friends), for even he who is rapt by Her and is called 
Her beloved ** (murdd) hath need of my protection; 

(316) And let names of honour fall from me and pronounce 
them not, babbling foolishly, for they are but signs fadiioned by 
one whom I made; 

(317) And take back my title of "gnostic," for according to 
the Koran, if thou approvest people's calling each other names, 
thou wilt be loathed. 

(312) I.tf **Iliear God with my ear, as Moses did when God said to him 
‘Thon ahalt not see Mo' (Kor. 7, 139), and see Him with my eye, as Moham- 
med saw Him." Moses is called Kalim or Kalimu'Uah because God spoke to 
him (kallamahu ) . As regards Mohammed, cf . Kashf al-Mahpib, transl , p. 186 

(313 foU.) Here Ibnu '1-Fdrid speaks, as it were, out of the depths of his 
consaousness of God. According to the commentator, he hints that he is the 
Qutb. See p 194 sitpra, 

(314) God created the world in order that He might be known: before 
the creation He alone knew Himself, and after it His friends (the prophets 
and samts) did not know Him with His own eternal knowledge of Hunself. 

(315) See note on vv, 204-5 for the distmction between murid and 
mufdd Even the latter, as an object of Divme protection, is other than God 
and therefore not to be identified with the mystic who is wholly one with Hun. 

(316) A "name of honour” (hunya) is one of the dass of names which 
begm with the word Ahd (father) and are used as a mark of respect to the 
person addressed. "One whom I made,” s.0 Man, whose language is meanmg- 
less as apphed to God. 

(317) Cf. Kor. 49, II. The poet indudes the name" gnostic "am9ngai^d6 
(whidris here equivalent to ''nicknames" or "ill names”) because the Abso- 
lute sufieis a limitation when it is described by any title, however exalted. 
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(318) The least of my followers — ^the virgin brides of gnosis 
were led home to the eye of his heart. 

(319) He plucked the fruit of gnosis from a branch of per- 
ception that grew by his following me and springs from the root 
of my nature; 

(320) So that, if he is questioned about any (spiritual) matter, 
he bungs forth wondrous sayings which are too sublime for com- 
prehension, nay, too subtle for the mind to conceive, 

(321) And amongst them (my friends) do not call me by the 
epithet of "favourite” {muqanah), which in virtue of my union 
(with God) I deem to be a smful severance; 

(322) For my meeting is my partmg, and my nearness is my 
being fax, and my fondness is my aversion, and my end is my 
beginmng, 

(323) Smce for Her sake by whom I have disguised myself 
— and 'tis but m5rself I mean — have cast off my name and my 
style and my name of honour, 

(324) And have journeyed beyond where those of old stood 
still, and where minds perished misled by (the search after 
intellectual) gains. 

(325) I have no attributes, for an attribute is a mark (of 
substance). Similarly, a name is a sign (of an object). Therefore, 
if thou wouldst allude to me, use metaphors or epithets. 

(326) From "lam She” I mounted to where is no "to,” and 
I perfumed (phenomenal) existence by my returning; 

(318-20) The argument is: "Gnostic,” a name appropriate to the 
meanest of my disciples, is a term of abuse in ration to me, who am the 
source of all gnosis. 

(321) Muqavyab, literally "one who is brought near (to God) ” §Tif(s 
ofteu use this term, which is borrowed from the Koran, to describe the 
highest class of the samts. See K%idb al~Luma\ ch. 43. The muqarrab 
prefers union to separation, whereas in perfect umon there are no con- 
traries. Cf. note on vv, 294-5. 

(323) the name "She,” or "Beloved,” disguises me, for it really 
signifies the One Essence, which is my true and eternal self. 

(324} The intellect moving m the world of relations and distinctions 
cannot reach the Absolute. 

(326-7) Three stages of Oneness (tUi^dd) are distinguished here: 

1. "I am She,” i.e, union (jam*) without real separation (tafrtqa)^ 
although the appearance of separation is maintamed. This was the stage in 
which al-Balldj said Ana 'l-ffaqq, "I am God.” 

2. "I am I,” pure union without any trace of separation (in- 
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(327) And (I returned) from '‘I am I*' for the sake of an 
esotenc wisdom and external laws which were instituted that I 
might call (the people to God). 

(328) The goal of my disciple who was rapt to Her (in ecstasy) 
and the utmost limit reached by his masters is the point to which 
I advanced before my turning back; 

(329) And the highest peak gained by those who thought 
themsdlves foremost is the lowest level that bears the mark of my 
tread; 

(330) And the last pinnacle of that which is beyond indication, 
and where is no progress upwards (but only backwards ) — that is 
where my first footstep fell ! 

(331) There is nothing existent but hath knowledge of my 
grace, nor aught in being but utters my praise. 

(332) No wonder that I lord it over all who lived before me, 
smce I have grasped the firmest stay (which is a verse) in (the 
chapter of the Koran entitled) Td-hd. 

(333) My greeting to Her is metaphorical : in reahty my saluta- 
tion is from me to myself. 

Here Ibnu l-Fdri(J inserts in praise of his Beloved an 
ode of fifty-two verses (336-"387) in the same metre and rhyme 

dividuality) This stage is techiucally known as the intoxication of union 
(sukru 

3. The ** sobriety of union ” (sahxvu %jain*), i,e, the stage m which the 
m5^c returns from the pure oneness of the second stage to plurality in 
oneness and to separation in union and to the Law in the Truth, so that while 
contmuing to be united with God he serves Him as a slave serves his lord and 
manifests the Divme life in its perfection to mankind. 

** Where is no 'to / % e, the stage of “I am I/* beyond which no advance 
is possible except by means of retrogression. In this stage the mystic is 
entirdy absorbed m the undifferentiated oneness of God. Only after he has 
"returned/* ».s. entered upon the third stage (plurality in oneness) can he 
communicate to his fellows some perfume (hint) of the experience through 
which he has passed. "An esotenc wisdom/* the Divine providence 
manifested by means of the religious law. By returning to conscionsness the 
" united ** mystic is enabled to fulfil the law and to act as a spiritual director. 

(328) "His masters/* literally "his objects of desire*' {mutddihi), i.e, 
those eminent theosophists whom the disciple seeks to unitate, but who have 
not reached the hipest degree of perfection. 

(331) All created things glorify God with diverse tongues which are 
heard and understood by spintual men. Cf. The MysHcs of Islam, p. 64. 

(332) I>e, "I have attained to perfection in ttk^dd through my faith in 
the verse (Kor. 20, 7) : * Ood, there is no god but He.' ** This proves, according 
to the §TifIs, that nothing but God has a teal existence. 
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as the rest of the Tdiyya. Beautiful as this lyric interlude is 
and welcome for the relief which its warm colouring affords 
to imaginations fatigued by ''the white radiance of eternity," 
it interrupts the course of the poem and may be omitted here. 

After a short passage (vv, 388-393) concerning the " railer " 
and the ‘‘slanderer," whom the mystic when he regards 
them under the aspect of union (jam") perceives to be really 
inspired by love, not by enmity, Ibnu 1-FSrid resumes his 
description of the unitive state at its supreme level, marked 
by the return from ecstasy to a new and enlarged conscious- 
ness of the One Reality which manifests itself in every form of 
thought and sense. 

(394) And therem (in iUihd^ are matters of which the veil was 
entirely raised for me by my recovery from intoxication, while 
they were screened from every one besides. 

(395) A mj^tic can dispense with plam words and will under- 
stand me when I speak allusively on account of those who would 
trip me up. 

(396) None may divulge them without making his hfeblood 
the forfeit, and in symbols there is a meaning that words cannot 
define. 

(397) Now my exposition begins with the twain who sought to 
bring about my severance, albeit my union defies separation. 

(398) Those twain are one with us (the Beloved and me) in 
inward union, though in outward separation we and they are 
counted as four. 

(399) For truly I and She are one essence, whale he who told 
tales of her and he who turned me away from her are attributes 
which appeared 

(396) The mystenes of Oneness cannot bo revealed otherwise than 
symbolically: an open statement would not only cost the writer his hie but 
would also fail to convey the meamng, which is too subtle to be expressed 
by direct explanation and dehmtion. 

(397) *'The twain,” ie. the railer and the slanderer; cf. verse 51. 
^'My umon defies separation,” because the mystic who has attained to 
permanent umon (§aiwu *Hain*) knows that all things m spite of their 
apparent plurality are really one. 

(39^) Under the aspect of union the Divine attributes are identical 
with the Essence: only m the realm of phenomena do they appear as 
particular modes of the Essence and distinct from it in respect of their 
particulaiisation. 
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(400) That one (the slanderer) helps the spirit, guiding it to 
its region for the sake of a contemplation which takes place in a 
spiritual mould; 

(401) And this one (the railer) helps the soul, driving it to its 
companions for the sake of an existence which occurs in a material 
form. 

(402) Whoever knows, as I do, (the real nature of) those 
figures, his doctrine m removing the perplexity of doubt (as to the 
Divme Umty) is unmixed with polytheism. 

(403) My essence endowed with delights the whole sum of my 
worlds (of being) both in paiticular and in general, in order to 
replemsh them with its all-embracmg unity. 

(404) And it bounteously poured forth its overflow when there 
was as yet no capacity for acquisition (of being), and it was 
capable (of overflow) before there was any preparation for 
receiving (the overflow). 


(400) From the standpoint of ** separation " (farq)t the slanderer and the 
railer are types (cf. note on v, 51) of two influences which work upon the 
heart. The slanderer — ^hterally, lie spy whose aflection for the Beloved 
impels him to prevent any rival from approaching her — ^is the spirit {ruhy, 
the railer is the soul (nafs): in the language of theology the former is de- 
scnbed as the Angel who mspires the heart with good thoughts, the latter as 
the Devil who tempts it with evil suggestions (see D. B. Macrionald, The 
religious athlude and hfe in Islam, p. 274 foil.) But in the sphere of union 
ijam*) there can be no duality: lover, beloved, railer and slanderer are so 
many aspects of the One Being Here, then, the slanderer or the spirit {rUh) 
represents Umversal Spirit, the first emanation from the Absolute; and the 
railer or the soul (nafs) stands for Umversal Soul. [Cf, the introduction to 
K.'s commentary, p. 20 foU„ where the First Intelhgenco, *'the slanderer,'* 
is said to be the luminosity of Universal Spint, and the Second Intelligence, 
"the railer," is said to be the luminosity of Universal Soul ] The human 
spirit IS guided by Universal Spint to its "region," % s. the Divme Essence, 
while the human soul belongs to Universal Soul, whidii as the animating 
principle of the sensible world brings the soul into contact with its com- 
panions," ue, bodies. 

(402) "Those figures," i.e, the Beloved, the lover, the railer, and the 
slanderer. 

(403-4) In w. 403 1 read %mddd. The reading amddd gives the same sense, 
if taken (as it should be) as the plural, not of madd, but of madad, Cf. my 
Selected Poems from the Divdm Shamst Tabriz, pp. 216 and 334. The process 
of emanation {fayd) by which Absolute Being d&uses itself does not depend 
on the existence of capacities for receiving that which is ray^d forth, 
Hurahty is the self-manifestation of the One, the irradiation whereby the 
One becomes visible to itself* 
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(405) The forms of existence were made happy by the Soul, 
and the spirits of (the plane of) contemplation were refreshed by 
the Spirit. 

The inward oneness of the Essence with its attributes or 
emanations is now further illustrated by reference to what 
takes place in audition (samd), when the mystic falling into 
ecstasy at the sound of music finds God, only to lose Him 
again as soon as the momentary transport has ebbed away, 

{406) My twofold contemplation of a slanderer hastening to 
his region and a railer bestowing good advice on his companions 

(407) Bears witness to my state in the samd\ a state caused 
by two thmgs which draw me (to and fro), namely, the law of my 
abiding home and the law of the place where my sentence is 
passed. 

(408) And my denial of being perplexed (with doubts touching 
ittihdd) by the five external senses is establidied to be true by the 
agreement of the two images. 

(409) Now, before (I come to) my purpose, let me tell thee 
the mystery of that which my soul received secretly from them 
(the external senses) and communicated (to the inward senses). 

(410) Whenever the idea of beauty appears in any form, and 

(405) **Made happy,” t e. endued with existence. 

(406^) “ To his region ” — cf verse 400, The poet means to say that his 
contemplation of the Essence under the aspect of its two attributes sym- 
bohcally descnbed as the slanderer and the railer is analogous to his 
perception of oneness m the samd* * in each case the appearance of duality 
is illusory. His ” state m the samd*” % e, the state of agitation and suspense 
between ”findmg God” {wujdd) and ” losing” Him (faqd), is the result of 
two diverse aspects which are inherent m the nature of the Essence itself. 
One of those aspects is ”umon” (jam*), t e, the oneness in which plurality 
is non-existent or only potentially existent, the other aspect is ‘'separation” 
(iafrtqa) m which the Essence passes forth from its oneness m order that it 
may become conscious of itself. The former is the mystic's "abidmg home.” 
"The place where my sentence is passed,” i.e, the phenomenal world, which 
the mystic, on coming forth from the state of "union” (jam*), judges to be 
the abode of "separation” (iajrtqa). 

(408) The unity of Being is ai&rmed by the correspondence existmg 
between sense and spint The mystic finds m every object perceived by 
the senses, so that the image of every object in his perception is identical 
with the image of God in his heart. 

(409) "My purpose,” to explain what is experienced in the samd*. 

(4x0-12) These verses illustrate "the correspondence of the two 

images.” Thou^t is inward sight and memory is inward hearing. 
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whenever one afflicted by sorrow raises a mournful cry in (reciting) 
the verses of a chapter of the Koran, 

(411) My thought beholds Her with the eye of my phantasy, 
and my memory hears Her with the ear of my intelligence, 

(412) And my mind bungs Her in imagination before my soul, 
so that my understanding deems Her sensibly at my side, 

(413) And I wonder at my drunkenness without wine, and am 
thrilled in the depths of my being by a joy that comes from myself, 

(414) And my heart dances, and the trembling of my limbs 
doth clap its hands like a chanter, and my spirit is my musician. 

(415) My soul never ceased to be fed with (spiritual) desires 
and to efface the (sensual) faculties by weakening them, until at 
last it waxed strong. 

(416) Here I foimd all existmg things allied to aid me — 
though the aid (really) came from myself — 

(417) In order that every organ of sense might unite me with 
Her, and that my union might include every root of my hair, 

(418) And that the veil of estrangement between us might be 
cast off, albeit I found it no other than friendship. 

(419) Mark now — and do not hope to learn this by study — 
how the sense conveys to the soul by immediate revelation what 
She brings to hght. 

(420) When a north wind travelling by night from Her blows 
at dawn, its coolness recalls the thought of Her to my spirit, 

(421) And mine ear is pleased when in the forenoon grey doves 
warbling and singing on the branches arouse it, 

(422) And mine eye is gladdened if at eve flashes of lightning 
transmit and give it from Her to the pupil of mine eye, 

(413-4) The ecstasy of vision and audition is not produced by an 
external cause, such as vdne, dancing, and music, but is itself the mystic's 
dance and song. 

(415 foil.) Perfect union with God depends on the strength of the soul, 

on its purification from sensuous impressions. But when the soul has 
been purified, it uses as a means of becoming umted with God the same 
faculties which formerly hindered it from attaining its end. The poet says 
that this aid reaJly comes from himself, because the senses cannot render it 
out of their own nature: the self must first be spiritualised, in order that 
through its organs all things may be perceived as essentially one, according 
to the doctrine of %U%hdd. 

(418) "No other than friendship”: cf. note on v. 82. 

(420) There is only an allusion in this verse to the sense of smell, while 
the other four senses are mentioned explicitly in the verses which follow*. 

(421-4) " It ” in these verses is ‘'the thought of Her” (dhiktuhd). 
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(423) And it is bestowed on my taste and touch by the wine- 
cups when they are passed round to me at night, 

(424) And my heart conve5rs it as an inward thing to the 
mental faculties through the medium of the outward thing t ha t 
was dehvered by the bodily messengers (the senses). 

(425) He that chants Her name in the assembly (of listeners) 
makes me present with Her, so that as I listen I b^old Her with 
my whole being. 

(426) My spirit soars towards the heaven whence it was 
breathed (mto me), while my theatre of manifestation (my soul), 
which was fashioned by the spirit, stoops to its earthly peers. 

(427) Part of me is pulled towards Her and part of me 
pulls towards itself, and in every pull there is a tug Hke giving up 
the ghost. 

(428) The cause of this is my soul's recoUectmg its real nature 
from Her when She inspired it, 

(429) So that it longed in the limbo of earth to hear the Divine 
call alone (uncontaminated by the call of the lower self), since both 
(the spiritual and the sensual natures) take hold of my bridle- 
reins. 

(424) In Moslem psychology the heart (qaJb) ''suggests the mmost, 
most secret and genuine thoughts, the very basis of man's intellectual 
nature" (see D. B Macdonald, The reitgious athtude and life %n Islam, p. 221 
foil ). It receives from the outer senses the outward idea of God, vts. the 
forms of sense-ob]ects, and transxmts the coirespondmg universal idea, vtz, 
the essence and attnbutes of God, to the inner senses, i,e to the cogitative, 
memorative, estimative, and apprehensive faculties. These two ideas are 
identical in so far as they are correlative aspects of Bemg. The mystic 
contemplates as pure roahty that which he perceives obiectively m the forms 
of phenomena. Accordmg to the commentator, the preposition which I have 
translated by "through the medium of" should have the meaning of " simul- 
taneously with," t,e, the dehveiy of the sense-datum to the heart syn- 
chronises with its transmission by the heart to the mtdlectual Acuities. 

(425) Here the poet begms his promised explanation (which is based 
upon the foregoing theory) of his " state an the samd**’ He says that, whilst 
listening to the music, he nevertheless contemplates God with his whole 
spiritual and sensuous self 

(426-9) These verses answer the question, Why does music agitate and 
transit those who hear it? Because, the poet replies, the higher and lower 
elements in man draw and are drawn in opposite directions. Man is led 
sometimes by the spirit (r^h), sometimes by the flesh (nafs); but music, m 
which God reveals Himself, brings back to ham the recollection of what he 
was before he had a bodily existence then he f^ mto ecstasy and his soul 
{nafs) struggles like a captive bird to escape from its cage. 
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(430) Concerning my state m audition a babe, even though he 
grow up to be dull, will mform thee by throwing it upon thy mmd 
like (a flash of) inspiration or insight. 

(431) When he moans because of the tight swaddling-clothes 
and restlessly yearns to be leheved from exceeding distress, 

(432) He is soothed with lullabies, so that he lays aside all the 
weariness which came over him and listens to his soother like one 
attending silently, 

(433) And the sweet words make him forget his bitter grief 
and remember the speech that passed in times of old, 

(434) And by his state he explains the state of samd' (audition) 
and confirms the absence of imperfection from the mystic dance: 

(435) When through the one that is hushing him he becomes 
distraught with longing and would fain fly to his first home, 

(436) He is quieted by bemg rocked in his cradle as the hands 
of his nurse move it to and fro, 

(437) I have felt, when She is called to mind by the beautiful 
tones of a reciter (of the Koran) or the pierang notes of a singer, 

(438) As the sufferer feels in his agony when the angds of 
Death take to themselves his all. 

(439) For one who feels pain in being driven to part (from his 
body) IS like one who is pained by feeling (rapture) in his yearning 
after his (spiritual) companions: 

(440) As the soul of the former had pity for that (body) in 
which it appeared, so my spirit soared to its high ongins. 

Having exhibited the phenomena of the samet in their due 
relation to the doctrine of iUihdd, Ibnu 'l-F^Lri(J returns to the 
region of the self-contained Unity which is sole actor on the 
universal stage. 

(441) My spirit passed the gate which barred my going 

(433) “The speech that passed in times (or ‘covenants') of old'* — see 
the notes on vv 69 and 156. 

(434--6) Many $d£is looked with disfavour on the ecstatic dance, which 
IS a well-known feature of the samd* Cf. the saymg, dl<^(»qs naq§, “ dancing 
IS a fault.'* Ibnu * 1 -Fdrxd justifies it on the ground that it is an anod3me to 
the fever of the soul its violent movements calm the agitating reminiscences 
awakened by music and rock the soul to rest. 

(440) Cf vv. 426-7 As death causes the lower soul (nafs) to grieve for 
the loss of its earthly home, so music causes the spirit to grieve for 
the loss of its heavenly home. 

(441) Elsewhere (Diwdn, p. 217, 1 . 10) Ibnu ’ 1 -F 4 rid says: “If others axe 
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beyond union (with the Beloved) and soared to where no barrier 
of union remained. 

(442) He that like me makes it (this gate) his chosen quest, 
let him follow me and ride for it with firm resolution! 

(443) Before entering it, I have plunged into how many a 
deep! wherefrom none that craved (spiritual) wealth was ever 
blest with a draught. 

(444) I will show it to thee, if thou art resolved, in the mirror 
of my poesy, therefore turn the ear of insight to what I let fall. 

(445) I cast aside from my speed! the word “self-regard,” and 
from my actions self-mterest m any act; 

(446) And my looking for fair recompense for my works, and 
my care to preserve my mystical states from the shame of sus- 
pidon, 

(447) And my preaching— all these things I put away with 
firm resolution as one who is entirely disinterested; and my 
casting aside r^;ard for my castmg aside applies to each division. 

(448) So my heart is a temple in which I dwdl: in front of it 
Sundering approach) is the appearance from it of the attributes 
belonging to my veiledness. 

(449) Amongst them my right hand is a pillar (corner-stone) 
that is kissed in m3rself, and because of the law in my mouth my 

content with His image seen in dreams, 1 am not content even with being 
united to Him." In this verse (441) and also in the verse quoted he uses the 
word wi$dl, properly " conjunction.” Wi§di, wa§l and contam the idea 
of duahty and are therefore inferior to jam* or complete union and %tH^dd 
or Irciwty. Cf. Nallino, op, cit p, 60, note i. 

{443) The way to this gate is through the deeps oifand. Those who seek 
not God alone but spiritual wealth, %,$, good works and godly dispositions, 
desire the continuance of their phenomenal self-existence. 

( 445 ~ 7 ) These lines describe the poet's ikhldst a term denoting freedom 
from every form of self-regard. Inasmuch as no one who is purely dis- 
interested can attribute dismterestedness to himself, Ibnu * 1 -F 4 nd says that 
in every instance— words, deeds, works, and states — **he has cast aside 
regard for his casting aside," %.e, he is not dismterested (mukhhs) but un- 
conscious of being disinterested (mukhlas). See R Hartmann, AUKuschaifts 
DarsUUung des p. 17, and ICttdb ai-Luma\ p 218, 1 . 6 foil. 

(448) The heart (qalh), in which the essence of man resides, is veiled by 
the attributes limiting that essence, just as the temple of a deity is shrouded 
by curtains. 

(449) Accordmg to an Apostolic Tradition, God (the essence of man) is 
contained m the believer’s heart, which is therefore likened to the Kal^a, 
while by the same analogy ritual acts of worship performed in the pil- 
grimage are acts of the Essence, t.s. Divine acts. One of these rites is the 
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kiss {qubla) comes from my qiUa (the object to which I turn in 
worship). 

(450) My circumambulation in the spirit is really round 
myself, and my runnmg from my §af 4 to my Maxwa is for the sake 
of my own face (reality). 

(451) Within a sanctuary of my inward my outward is safe, 
whde my neighbours around it are in danger of being snatched 
away. 

(452) My soul w’as purified by my solitary fasting from other 
than myself, and gave as alms the overflow of my grace; 

(453) And the doubling of my existence during my contem- 
plation became single in my oneness {%ttibdd) when I awoke from 
my slumber; 

(454) And my inmost self's night-journey to myself from the 
special privilege of the Truth is like my voyage in the general 
obligation of the Law; 

(455) And my divinity did not make me neglectful of the 

kissing of the Black Stone, *'the nght hand of God*' (yamin Allah), Since 
the rehgious law is the Word of God, the kiss which it prescribes and which 
is included in it, comes, as it were, from the mouth of God, who as the 
essence of the creature (al^khalq) adores Himself as the Creator (cU-Haqq). 

(450) Safi and Marwa are two hills near Mecca. The commentator 
thinks that $afi signifies the present life and Marwa the life hereafter. 

(451) When the phenomenal self and its faculties are within the 
sanctuary of the heart, %,e, absorbed in God, they are safe from the assault 
of “otherness," to which they are exposed outside it (cf Koran, 29, 67). 

(452) The mystic's fast consists in abstaining from whatsoever is not 
real and Divine and m being alone with his essence; his alms-giving is the 
commumcation to others of the Divine grace which flows from his essence. 

(453) The reference to prayers in this verse is mdicated by the words 
shaf (double) and w%ir (single), which may also be rendered “two genu- 
flexions" and “a single genuflexion" in the canonical prayer {^aldi). In 
ithhdd the worshipper is made one with the object of worship and r^tlises 
that his individual existence was a dream. 

(454) The term “mght-joumey" is used m the Koran, 17, i, of the 
ascension (mVrdj) of the Prophet. Smce an ascension from the Trufli or the 
Essence implies that there is something higher than that, the poet answers 
this objection by pomting out that the journey of the Perfect Man from the 
Truth is like his journey in the Law, both journeys are really movements 
of his essence in and to and firom itself. Here the “ night-joumey " denotes 
the third stage of Oneness (see note on vv, 326-7) m which the mystic returns 
from “the intoxication of umon" to “the sobriety of umon." 

(455) Divimty {Idhdt) and humanity [ndsfU) are correlative attributes or 
aspects of the One Reahty. Man, created in the image of God, must never- 
theless fulfil the law imposed on his corporeal nature, yet while recognising 
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requirement of my theatre of manifestation, nor did my humanity 
cause me to forget the theatre in which my wisdom is manifested. 

(456) From me the covenants derived their binding power 
upon the soul, and by me the laws of religion were instituted to 
restrain the senses, 

(437) Inasmuch as there had come to me from myself an 
Apostie to whom my sinning was grievous, one taking jealous care 
of me from compassion, 

(458) And I executed my command (given) from my soul 
unto herself, and when she took charge of her own affair she did 
not turn back; 

(459) And from the time of my covenant, before the era of my 
elements, before the (prophetic) warning was sent to (the world) 
where men shall be raised from the dead, 

(460) I was an apostle sent from myself to myself, and my 
essence was led to me by the evidence of my own signs. 

(461) And when I conveyed my soul, by purchase, from the 
possession of her own land to the kingdom of Paradise — 

(462) For she had fought a good fight and had died a martyr 
in her cause and had gotten joy of her contract when she paid the 
price— 

(463) She soared with me, in consequence of my union, beyond 

and obeying it he must remember that as a spirit he is the oracle of Divine 
Wisdom. 

(456) ^'The covenants/* %,e, the acknowledgment by human souls in 
their state of pre-existence that they should love and wor^p God Cf . note 
on verse 69. 

(457-60) The Apostle is Umversal Spirit, which emanates from the 
Essence regarded as Pure Oneness to the Essence regarded as Universal Soul. 
This emanation is, relatively at least, an eternal process. Mohammed (identi- 
fied with Umversal Spint) said, ** 1 was a prophet when Adam was water and 
dlay/* before the Creation. The ** signs” or evidential miracles given to 
the Soul by the Apostle of Universal Spirit are the attnbutes of the Essence, 
which thereby reveals itself to itself. 

(461-2) These lines are best explamed by a passage in the Koran (9, 
112): ”Lo, Allah hath purchased of the true behevers their souls and their 
substance, promising them Paradise in return, on condition that they shall 
fight in the cause of Allah and slay and be slain — a promise binding on Hun 
in the Torah and the Gospel and the Koran; and who fulfiUeth his pledge 
more faithfully than AUah^ Rejoice therefore in the contract which ye have 
made.” 

(463) In the foUowmg verses {463-^77) the poet describes himself m the 
state of union (jam*), on the pl^e of Absolute Being, emancipated from 
the relations to whi^ he is subject in the phenomenal world. ** The earth of 
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everlasting life in her heaven (Paradise), since I did not consent 
to incline towards the earth of my vicegerent; 

(464) And how should I come under (the domimon of) that 
over which I am lord, hke the fnends of my kingdom and my 
followers and my party and my adherents? 

(465) There is no celestial sphere but therein, from the hght 
of my mward bemg, is an angel who gives guidance by my will, 

(466) And there is no region but thereon, from the overflow 
of my outward being, falleth a drop that is the source of the clouds* 
downpourmg. 

(467) Beside my countenance the far-spreadmg hght (of the 
sun) is like a gleam, and beside my watering-place the aJl-encom- 
passing sea is like a drop. 

(468) Therefore the whole of me is seeking the whole of me and 
is directing itself towards it, and part of me is drawing part of me 
with reins. 

(469) Every direction tends to the all-guiding face of him who 
is above (the rdation of) "below** and below whom is (the relation 
of) "above.** 

(470) Thus (in my experience) the "below-ness** of the earth 
is the " above-ness ** of the aether, because of the closing of that 

my vicegerent/* ue. the body. The human soul governs the body as the vice- 
gerent {khalifa) of God. 

(464) The "umted** mystic {sd^tbu 'l-fam*) is lord over all relations, % e. 
he transcends them and is not conditioned by any of them " The fnends of 
my kmgdom, etc.** those who follow me but have not attained to One- 
ness, so that they still belong to the realm of phenomenal existence 

(465-6) He means to say that, in respect of his mystical identification 
with the Absolute, he is the ultimate source of all that exists in the visible 
world as well as m the umverse of the Unseen: the former is the external 
aspect of Reality, while the latter is its hidden ground. 

(468) ** Every part of me — spirit, heart, soul and body — is seekmg my 
Essence, «.s. the Umversal in which all particulars are compnsed.*' When the 
spint contemplates God alone, it draws to itself the heart, so that the heart 
desires God alone; and the heart then draws to itself the soul, so that the 
soul worships God alone and draws to itself the body, which God then causes 
to be employed entirely in good works. 

(469) Absolute Being is the centre to which all particular objects 
converge. 

(470) The phrase, “because of the closing, etc *' is borrowed ftom Kor. 
21, 3X ; ** Did not the unbelievers discern that the heavens and the earth were 
closed until We clave them asunder and made every living thing of the water 
(that gushed forth)? *' Whatever meaning the Prophet may have attached 
to these metaphors, Ibnu * 1 -Ftod evidently signifies by “the closing** that 

H s.ii 16 
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which I dave asunder; and the cleavage of that which was closed 
is only the outward aspect of my way (smna). 

(471) And there is no doubt, since union is the essence of 
certainty, and no direction, since place is a (relation of) difference 
arising from my separation; 

{472) And there is no number, since numeration cuts like the 
edge of a sword, and no time, since limitation is the dualism of one 
who fixes a definite term; 

(473) And I have m the two worlds no rival who should doom 
to destruction what I buQt or whose command should cause the 
decree of my authority to be enforced; 

(474) Nor have I in either world any opposite, for thou wilt 
not see amongst created bemgs any incongruity m their mode of 
creation, but all are alike (in perfection). 

(475) And from me appeared that which I made a disguise to 
myseK, and by means of me the phenomena were caused to return 
from me to myself; 

(476) And in myself I beheld those who bowed in worship to 
my theatre of manifestation, and I knew for sure that I was the 
Adam to whom I bowed; 

{477) And I discerned that the spiritual rulers of the earths 

state which he elsewhere calls "union'' (jam*), % e. Being viewed synthetically 
as the inner unity in which all distinctions are reconciled, and by "the 
cleavage of that which was closed" the state of "separation" (tafnqa), 
Being viewed analytically in its external and phenomenal aspect. 

(472) Number and Time involve division and limitation, which are 
inconsistent with real unity. 

(473) "No rival," * s. no partner m the attributes of deity; cf. Kor. 
21, 22 : "If there were any gods besides Allah in heaven or earth, verily both 
(heaven and earth) would be ruined." 

(474) Kor. 67, 3* "Thou dost not see any mcongruity (imperfection) in 
the creation of the Merciful (God)," Were there two opposed creators, like 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, their difference would manifest itself m the objects 
created by them. 

(475) The illusion of phenomena does not impair the real unity which 
creates from itself, reveals to itself, and again withdraws from its manifested 
into its occult self. 

(476) In reality the worshipper and the object of worship are one. The 
angds who worshipped Adam (Kor. 15, 28 foil.) symbolise the relation of 
a Divine attnbute to its Essence. 

(477) The Divme attributes as manifested in Man may be distinguished 
from each other, so that we speak of higher and lower natures, faculties, and 
powers, but they are fundamentally one and identical in respect of the 
Essence of which they are modes. For this symbolic use of "angdte" cf* 
p. X15I0U. 
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amongst the angels of the highest sphere are equal in relation to 
my rank. 

(478) Although my comrades craved right guidance from my 
horizon that is near (to them), the union of my unity was shown 
forth from my second separation, 

(479) And in the swoon that crushed my senses my soul fell 
prostrate before me in order that she might recover ere repenting 
as Moses repented. 

(480) For there is no where ” after (vision of) Reality, since I 
have recovered from intoxication, and the cloud that veiled the 
Essence has been cleared away by sobriety. 

(481) The end of a self-effacement that preceded my (indi- 
vidual self's) conclusion is like the beginning of a sobriety (self- 
consaousness), because both are circumscribed by a period. 

(482) I weighed in a scale him who is rapt by an obliterating 
eff acement m death (to self) with him who is cut off by the sobriety 
of sense (self-consciousness) in separation (from God). 

{478) The Essence appears from two horizons, t,e, in two aspects: 
(x) without attributes or actions; (2) qualified by the whole of its attributes 
and actions, ** My horizon that is near" refers to the former epiphany, which 
produces in the mystic the state of union (jam*) without separation (tafrtqa), 
a state necessarily accompanied by ecstatic unconsciousness. In the latter 
and more exalted epiphany, the Essence reveals itself together with its attri- 
butes as the unity of the One and the Many, the synthesis of umon and sepa- 
ration. This aspect of reality is assoaat^ with "the second separation," 
t,e. the return from ecstasy to a higher plane of consaousness than any that 
was experienced before the ecstasy began (cf notes on 233-5, 3*^)- 

(47Q) See note on 0. ii and vv, 288-9. "Ere repentmg, etc." i e, before 
coming back to the world of sense. Moses asked to see with his pheno- 
menal nature and was punished by being thrown mto the state of "in- 
toxication," in which it is not possible to have perfect clairvoyance; 
therefore his repentance and recovery involved a return to normal con- 
sciousness, whereas Ibnu '1-Fdrid's recovery endowed him with the abnormal 
consciousness which is charactenstic of the unitive life. 

(480) "No ‘where* (avn) after Reality (*ayn)/* which is free from all 
limitation. The meaning of the remainder of the verse has been suffiaently 
explained above. 

(481-2) The higher mystical life, before it reaches the perfect oneness 
which is its goal, swings to and fro between states of ecstasy and conscious- 
ness: self-effacement (mahw) and self-restoration (ithbdt)^ intoxication (sukr) 
and sobriety {$ahw), etc. T^ ever-changing succession (talwin) of comple- 
mentary states only ceases with the conclusion of self-existence, i,e when 
the m3r^c‘s individuality has entirely passed away, so that he is permanently 
one with the timdess and infinite being of God Such permanent consaous 
oneness with God is described symbolicsdly as "the second separation" 

16—2 
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(483) Tlierefore the dot of the of "film” was effaced 
from my sobriety, and the wakefulness of the eye of the Essence 
annulled my self-effacement. 

(484) One who loses (God) m sobriety and finds (God) in self- 
effacement is incapable, owing to his alternation, of the fixity of 
nearness (to God). 

(485) The drunken and the sober are alike masmuch as they are 
qualified by themark of “presence” or by the brand of “enclosure.” 

(486) No followers of mine are they in whom the attnbutes of 
"disguise” or the vestiges of any remnant (of these attributes) 
succeed each other. 

(487) He that does not inherit perfection from me is faulty, a 
bad^der into chastisement. 

(488) Inmeisnaughtthatwouldleadtothe "disguise” resulting 
from a remnant (of self-existence), nor any shadow (of phenomenal 
being) that would condemn me to return (to an inferior degree). 

(489) How httle may a heart communicate in the form of 
thought or a tongue utter in the mould of speech ! 

(490) All sides (of Being) joined in me and the carpet of other- 
ness was rolled up in virtue of the equality (of all), 

{al-farqu ^Uthdni) or "the second sobriety" (os-sa^tew *l 4 hdmi). Viewed froia 
that summit, negative or positive states, like mahw and are equally 
imperfect; hence the poet says, " I weighed, etc," t " I found both of them 
wanting." Ma}^ (misinterpreted by K ) is neeirly eqmvalent to maiw. See 
K%tdb al-Luma\ 355, 17. 

(483) "The dot of the of 'film'": hterally, "the dot of the (letter) 
ghayn of (the word) ghayn (film or cloud)," %,e. m the first place my mdividual 
existence was effaced from my consciousness ; then self-effacement was super- 
seded by "the wakefulness of the eye of the Essence," t a, by the divine or 
cosmic consciousness, which is technically named "the second sobriety." 
Ghayn (film) becomes *ayn (eye or essence) when the dot of its imtial letter 
is removed. 

(484) Alternation {talwin)^ fixity {tamkin): cf. note on w. 481-2 and 
Kashf al-Mahj'&b, p. 370 foil. 

(485) Cf. verse 482 Perfect Oneness is the umty which combmes two 
main aspects of B^g as it is revealed to mystics (cf note on v. 478). 
"Presence" {bu 4 ^) is here equivalent to "union" (jam'), and "enclosure" 
(J^a^a) to "separation' (iafriqa). 

(486) Cf note on w. 481-2. "The attributes of 'disguise' " refer to the 
state of sobriety ($ahw) and denote the normal consciousness which follows 
ecstasy and "veils" the mystic from God "The vestiges of any remnant" 
refer to thestateof self-effacement (mahw) m which these attnbutes disappear. 

(489) In this verse wahy refers to the heart, sigka to the tongue. 

(490) "All sides," t,e. contrary predications, such as eternity and time, 
above and bdow, first and last, etc. 
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(491) And my existence, in the passing-away of the duality of 
existence, became a contemplation in the abidingness of unity. 

(492) That which is above the range of intellect — ^the First 
Emanation — ^is even as that which is below the Smai of tradition — 
the last handful. 

(493) Therefore the best of God’s creatures forbade us to 
prefer him to the Man of the Fish, although he is worthy of 
preference. 

(494) I have indicated (the truth concerning phenomenal 
relations) by the means which language yields, and that which is 
obscure I have made clear by a subtle allegoiy. 

(495) The "Am not I" of yesterday is not other (than what 
shall be manifested) to him who enters on to-morrow, since my 
darkness hath become my dawn and my day my night. 

(496) The secret of "Yea” — ^to God belongs the mirror of its 
revelation, and to affirm the reality of imion (jam*) is to deny 
*'beside-ness.” 

(497) No darkness covers me nor is there any harm to be 
feared, since the mercy of my light hath quenched the fire of my 
vengeance. 

(498) And no time is, save where is no time that reckons the 

(492) According to the monistic doctrine there is no real distinction in 
the universe of created things — ^from their metaphysical source in Universal 
Spirit to the Resurrection foretold by prophetic tradition, when “the whole 
earth shaU be His handful and the heavens shall be rolled together in His 
right hand" (Kor. 39, 67). 

(493) Mohammed is reported to have said, “Do not think I am better 
than Ydnus ibn Mattd (Jonah)." 

(495-6) See note on v. 69. “Yesterday" means the Primal Covenant by 
which the souls, before their bodies were created, bound themselves to love 
God, “to-moiTow" signifies the Resurrection. Time disappears in the one- 
ness of the Essence; day is identical with mght, and night with day. “The 
secret of 'Yea'" alludes to Kor. 7, 171: (When God said to the children of 
Adam) “Am not I your I^rd?" and they answered, “Yea." Those who 
affirm the oneness of Bemg and deny ^*beside-ness,'’ «.s. deny that anything 
exists beside God, know that “Yea" is the eternal Word of God, revesded 
and spoken by Himself to Himself. 

(497) The commentator quotes two sayings ascribed to Mohammed; 
(a) that God said, “My mercy was before My wrath"; (&) that Hell will say 
to every true behever who approaches it, “ Pass, O true b^ever, for lo, thy 
light hath quenched my fire." 

(498) Time is not a reality except in the spiritual world where it is 
eternal and infinite. 
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existence of that existence of mine which is computed by the 
reckonmg of the new moons; 

(499) But one imprisoned in the bounds of Time does not see 
what lies beyond his dungeon, in the Paradise everlasting. 

(500) Therefore *tis upon me the heavens turn, and marvel 
thou at their Qutb (Pole) which encompasses them, howbeit the 
Pole is a central point. 

(501) And there was no Qufb before me, whom I should 
succeed after havmg passed three grades (of sanctity), although 
the Awtdd nse to the rank of Qufb from the rank of Badal, 

(502) Do not overstep my straight hne, and seize the best 
opportunity, for in the angles there are hidden thmgs. 

The poet now describes some of his strange experiences in 
love. The first of these is a state which the commentator 
calls "the greatest absence from self'" {al-ghayUyyatu % 
kubrd). 

(506) Through Her I became oblivious of myself, so that I 
thought m37self another and did not seek the path that leads to 
thinking mysdi existent. 

(507) And my being oblivious (of myself) in Her, caused me to 
lose my reason, so that I did not return to myself or follow any 
desire of mine in consequence of my thinking (that I existed). 

(508) And I became distraught for Her, engrossed with Her; 
and whomsoever She renders distraught through being taken up 
with Her, him She makes forgetful of himself. 

(509) And I was so preoccupied with Her as to forget the pre- 
occupation that made me forget myself: had I died for Her, I 
should not have been aware of my departure (from the world). 

♦ ♦ >i> 

(512) And I was seeking Her from myself, though She was 
.ever beside me. I marvelled how She was hidden from me by 
mysdf. 

(500) Real Being is the axis on which the phenomenal universe revolves 
as well as the cncumference within which aU particulars are contamed. 

(501) The explanation of this verse will be found on p. 194 sufira, 

(502) "‘My straight lme,*‘ ue, the mystical path by which I arrived at 
this supreme perfection. The poet adds that the doctrine taught in the 
Td*iyya should be prized by $dfis: m its obscure expressions they wiU 
discover the mysteries of the Truth. 
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(513) And I ceased not from going with Her to and fro in 
myself (in search of Her), because my senses were intoxicated by 
the wine of Her beauties, 

(514) Travelling from the knowledge of certainty to the 
intuition thereof; then journeying to the fact thereof, where the 
Truth is. 


« « « ♦ 4e 4c 

(521) (So was I seeking Her within me) until there rose from 
me to mine eye a gleam, and the splendour of my daybreak shone 
forth and my darkness vanished. 

(522) Here I reached a point from which the intellect recoils 
before gaining it, where from m37self I was being joined and united 
to myself. 

(523) And when I attained unto m37self, I beamed with joy 
because of a certainty that saved me from saddling for my 
journey; 

(524) And smce I was seeking myself from myself, I directed 
myself to m57sclf, and my soul showed the way to me by means of 
me. 

(525) And when I removed the curtains of the shroud of sense 
which the mysteries of mine own ordainment had let down, 

(526) I lifted my soul's curtain by unveiling her, and 'twas 
die that granted my request (that the veil should be removed). 

(527) And 1 was that which cleansed the mirror of my essence 

(514) Certainty (al-^aqin) denotes real faith in the Unseen. The three 
stages or categories mentioned m this verse are variously defined by Sfifl 
writers. Accordmg to Kdshini, a man who has the knowledge of certainty 
*l-yaqin) knows that the object of has search is within him; in the 
second stage (*aynu 'l-yaqin) he sees this intuitively with the eye of mystical 
contemplation, m the last stage {haqqu ^l-yaqin) the illusion of subject and 
object disappears and he reaches absolute unity 

(522) Thought, which involves duahty, cannot apprehend *'the fact of 
certainty” (hfaqqu 'l-yaqin), i e, the pure Oneness allegorically depicted in the 
following passage. 

(523) When the mjrstic realises the fact of he has amved at his 

journey's end. 

(524) J.tf. 1 was the seeker, the guide, and the object sought. 

(525--6) The soul is "veiled ” (ignorant of the tru^) so long as she does 

not perceive that the bodily senses (sight, hearing, taste, etc.) are really 
attributes of the universal Soul with which she is essentiaUy one. 

(527) The attnbutes, which limit the essence and prevent it from being 
seen as it is absolutely, are compared to rust that darkens the surface of a 
steel mirror. 
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from the rust of my attributes, and the rays that surrounded it 
were from myself; 

(528) And I caused m3^elf to behold myself, inasmuch as in 
my beholding there existed none other than m3^elf who might 
decree the mtnision (of duality). 

(529) And when I uttered my name, that which uttered it 
caused me to hear it, though (in truth) "twas my soul that listened 
and pronounced my name while sensation was banished. 

(530) And I embraced myself, but not through contact of my 
limbs with my ribs' nay, I embraced my very essence. 

(531) And I let myself smell my own perfume, while the 
perfume of my breath made fragrant the scents of bruised spices. 

(532) And the whole of me was transcending the dualism of 
sensation, howbeit my transcendence was in myself, since I had 
unified my essence. 

Human thought distinguishes the essence of God from His 
attnbutes, names, and actions, but in the mjrstic's vision of 
Oneness all is essentialised and every partial relation identified 
with the Whole. 

(533) To praise my attnbutes because of me (my essence) 
enables my praiser to glorify me (for what I am essentially), but 
to praise me (my essence) because of my attributes is to blame me 
(my essence). 

(334) Therefore he that beholds my attnbutes in my companion 
(my body) and beholds me (my essence) by means of them will 
never alight at my abode — ^for I veil myself (with my attributes). 

(529) See w. 539-540 and vv. 546-8 below. 

(530) This verse refers to v, 519: 

And I press my hand on my vitals that peradventure I may 
embrace Her when I lay it there in claspmg. 

The whole passage {vv. 521-531) is paraUd to the verses immediately 
preceding it {510-520) : the former desenbes mystical "intoxication " {suhr), 
the latter mystical "sobriety" {sahw). 

(531) I did not cry, like Mohammed, **0 God, let me smell the 
perfume of Paradise!" for I myself was the perfumer, the perfume and 
everything that is perfumed. 

(532) Cf. V. 529. The deified mystic is transcendent "in himself" 
because he is One and All. 

(534) “Will never alight at my abode," i.e. will never attain to know- 
ledge of my essence. 
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( 535 ) And to call to mind my Names through me (my essence) 
is a wakmg vision (a revelation of the Truth), but to call me (my 
essence) to mind through them is the (false) dream of one that 
slumbers in the night. 

(536) Likewise, he that knows me (my essence) through my 
actions knows me not, whereas he that knows them through me is 
a knower of the Truth. 

(337) Receive, then, the knowledge of the principal attributes, 
whidi are attached to outward abodes (visible organs), from a soul 
well acquainted therewith, 

(538) And (receive) the understanding of the Names of the 
Essence, which are made manifest through them (the attnbutes) 
but (themselves) reside in the inward (invisible) worlds, from a 
spirit that gives an indication thereof (by means of S37mbols). 

(539) The manifestation metaphorically of my attnbutes (e.g. 
sight and hearing) from the names of my bodily organs {e.g, the 
visual and auditory faculties) — ^names by which my soul was 
named because of my judgment (that in reality they belong to the 
soul, not to the body) — 

(540) Consists of a knowledge (latent m the soul) — ^marks 
traced on the veils of forms (bodily organs) and throwing light on 
what is beyond sense-perception in the soul. 

{536) Knowledge derived by means of induction is inferior to knowledge 
revealed in contemplation. Perfect knowledge of Gtod is truly a r^-cognition 
of that which the soul contemplated before the existence of the body. 

(537) “The prmcipal attnbutes/’ such as sight, hearing, speech, and 
power, whose respective organs are the eye, the ear, the tongue, and the 
hand. 

(538) The attnbutes, although their real nature is hidden in the Essence, 
maxiifest themselves in the bodily organs. The Names, having no such organs 
attached to them, cannot be manifested except through the attributes : thus, 
before we apply the name ai-Rahmdn (the Merciful) to the Divine Essence, 
we must be assured that the quahty of ra^ma (mercy) is latent in the 
Essence. 

(539-540) There is only a metaphoncal (unreal) connexion between the 
attributes of the Essence and the physical faculties and organs with which 
they are associated. In reahty these attnbutes belong entirely to the 
Essence, inasmuch as the faculties and organs through which they are 
manifested are themselves no more than objectified aspects of the Essence. 
When a man says “ 1 saw “ and “ I heard,” naming hims^f by the names of 
the attributes of sight and hearing, he does so because he judges that what 
really sees and hears is not bis eye and bis ear, but the spintual essence 
nnderl3dng them. 
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{541) And the manifestation actually of the names of my 
essence from the attributes of my inward being, for the sake of 
mysteries whereby the spirit was gladdened, 

(542) Consists of hints concerning treasures (of knowledge) — 
hints reveahng the significations of a mjTstical doctrme and 
encompassed by the arcana of that which is hidden in the depths of 
the heart. 

(543) And their effects in all that exists, together with the 
knowledge of them — and created things are not mdepehdent of the 
effects produced by them (the Names and Attnbutes) — 

(544) Are (shown by) the existence of praise that is gained 
(by God) for strength of dominion, and by the beholdmg of Aanks 
that are gathered in return for universal favours. 

(545) They (the effects of the Names and Attributes) are 
theatres of manifestation for me: I appeared in them, although I 
was not hidden from mj^elf before my epiphany (in them). 

(546) For speech — and the whole of me is a tongue that tells- 
of me — and sight — and the whole of me is an eye in me for regard- 
ing me — 

(547) And hearing — and the whole of me is ears [asmu') 
listening to the proclamation of (my) bounty — (and power) — and 
the whole of me is a hand strong to repel destniction, 

(548) (All these faculties) are a means of mamfestation for 

(541-4^) The inmost meaning of the Divine Names, which depend on 
the Divine Attributes (see t;, 538), cannot be apprehended except mystically 
or conveyed otherwise than symbohcally. Knowledge of the Names and 
Attributes gladdens the spint by reveahng the mysteries of Oneness {ithl^dd) 
and by exaltmg Man, as the microcosm, above all created bemgs. 

(543-4) The whole world of phenomena exhibits the effects (dthdr) of the 
Divine Names and Attnbutes, i.s. it is constituted, sustained, and replenished 
by a contmuous series of illuminations (tajcUhydt) proceedmg from these 
Names and Attnbutes. All created bemgs praise and render thanfca to 
Him who endows them with existence, since they know — and this is the 
import of the words "together with the knowledge of them," the 
knowledge of the dthdr — ^that His Names and Attnbutes are manifested in 
themselves. 

(545) Before God actually revealed Himself in Man and Nature, He was 
potentially revealed to Himself in His eternal knowledge. 

(546-8) All faculties which are separate and distmct in the body are 
united and indistmpishable in the soul. " The soul, having no parts, speaks 
with heanng and sight, and sees with hearing and speech, and hears with 
sight and speech, because all its attributes are involved in one another." The 
coxxunentator assigns to fnA*dni in v. 548 an unusual meaning, vu* "places 
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Attributes which established (the presence in the soul of) what 
transcends the (outward) vesture (the body) and for Essential 
Names which spread abroad that which sensation related (to the 
soul). 

In language so figurative as to be almost untranslatable 
the poet describes {vv. 549-574) the Divine Names according 
to (i) their characteristic qualities; (2) the benefits which 
accrue from them to body and soul; and (3) their respective 
spheres of influence, vtz., the visible world {*dlamu 'l-shahdda), 
the invisible world {*dlamu 'l-^ghayb), the world of dominion 
('dlamu 'Umalakikt), and the world of almightiness {^dlamu 
*l-jabar^tY. Here again he rises to the plane of undifferen- 
tiated unity where plurality {tafriqa) has disappeared. 

This phase, however, is momentary. As we have seen, in the 
highest mystical experience plurality returns under the form 
of unity : the One does not exclude the Many, but comprehends 
them in its own nature, so that every part is the essence of the 
whole. 

(575) The whole of me performs that (devotion) which is 
required by the Path, while keeping the way of that (unity) 
which was required by my Truth. 

(576) And when, no longer separating, I joined the nft, and 
the fissures caused by the difference of the attributes were closed, 

(577) And nothing that leads to estrangement was left between 
me and a firm trust in the intimacy of my love, 

(578) I knew for sure that we (lover and Beloved) are really 
One, and the sobnety of union restored the notion of separation, 

of submissioii or will (to manifestation)"; but ina*dni may signify 

"realities (consisting) of attnbutes," "That which sensation relate to the 
soul" is the multifonnity of phenomenal existence, which corresponds to 
the variety of the Essential Names, From perception of sensible things the 
soul rises to knowledge of their spiritual reahties. 

( 575 ) Having realised the Truth (b^iga)^ namely, that subject and 
object are One, I continue to walk in the Path (fafiqa)/* i.e, to observe the 
ascetic and ethical discipline which the §iifi novice learns from his spiritual 
director. 

(576) The phenomenon of "separation " arises from the diversity of the 
Divine Names and Attributes, not from any duality m the Essence itself. 

(577-8) Lover and Beloved are two attributes of one essence (Love), 

^ The *dlamu and the *dkmu *l^abartit denote the Attributes 

and the Essence, 
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(579) And my whole was a tongue to speak, an eye to see, an 
ear to hear, and a hand to seize. 

All particular attributes being thus dissolved in the 
universality of the Essence, the “unified” mystic can say 
that his eye speaks, his tongue sees, his hand listens, etc., and 
that his sense of smell speaks, sees, hears, and takes, or 
conversely, that his tongue, eye, ear, and hand are endowed 
with the sense of smell; and can declare that all his faculties 
are exercised simultaneously by eveiy atom of his body 
(m 580-88). 

(589) Therefore I read all the knowledge of the wise in a single 
word, and show unto myself all created beings in a single look; 

(590) And I hear the voices of them that pray and all their 
languages in a time less than the duration of a gleam; 

(591) And ere mine eye winks, I brmg before me what was 
hard to convey on accoimt of its distance; 

(592) And with one inhalation I smeU the perfumes of all 
gardens and the fragrance of what (herbs) soever touch the skirts 
of the winds; 

(593) And I survey aU regions (of the earth) in a fladi of 
thought and traverse the seven tiers of Heaven in one step. 

The next passage indicates the origin and nature of these 
extraordinary powers which the poet claims not only for 
himself but for all prophets from Adam to Mohammed and 
for the Moslem saints in general. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that where he uses the words “I” and “my” he assumes 
the chaiacter of the universal Spirit. 

(594) The bodies of those in whom remains no re mn a n t (of 
self) because of my union (with them) are hke the spirits: they axe 
encompassed (wilh my union) and made light (subtle) ; 

aad thdr union attnbutes is impossible, since the former is chaiaeterised 
by need, abasement and weakness, while power and pride are inherent in the 
latter. So long as they co<«xist, they stand opposed to one another and in 
penl of "estrangement"; only by absorption in then: essence, f.0. by ceasmg 
to be attnbutes, do they become united. The mystic's real Beloved is the 
oneness of Love, which begins in a rapture obliterating all distinctions (jam') 
but ends by "restoring the notion of separation" (iafnqa), ».«. perceiving 
dairvoyantiy that Lover, Beloved and Love are one. 
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(595) And whosoever is sovereign or munificent or mighty in 
onset only finds his way (to these qualities) through my aidmg him 
with a particle (of my union). 

(596) He walked not on the water nor flew m the air nor 
plunged in the flames but in virtue of my volition, 

(597) And I am the source whence he whom I aided with a 
partide (of my union) became changed in a moment from all his 
(normal) being, 

(598) And whence he that with his whole being followed my 
muon redted the Koran, from beginning to end, a thousand 
times in an hour or less. 

(599) And had a breath of my grace been bestowed on a dead 
man, his soul would have been given back to him and caused to 
return. 

(600) Such is the soul: if she cast off her desires, her faculties 
are multiplied and endow every atom with the (entire) activity of 
the soul. 

(601) Union sujQSces thee (as an explanation of these miracles) ; 
they are not produced by a separation consisting in two extensions, 
namdy, measurable space and finite time. 

After enumerating some miracles of pre-Islamic prophets 
— ^Noah, Solomon, Abraham, Moses, Jacob and Jesus — the 
poet explains the unique position of Mohammed as the 
spiritual father of all prophets and saints and the real author 
of all miracles past, present and future. 

(614) The inward notion that produced (miraculous) effects in 
outward things is that (oneness) which, by (Divine) permission, 
my moulded speech communicated to thine ear, 

(615) And the notions underlying all (the effects) that 

(595) Spiritual dominion, grace, and energy emanate from the Divine 
Essence with which the prophets and saints have been made one. 

(596) ‘'My vohtion” {htmma), the concentration of my thought 
upon the particular Divine Names which are the causes of the (xniraculous) 
effects that I desire to produce. 

(600) Cf. notes on w. 525-6, 539-40, and 346-8 

(601) Miracles are the effects of union (jam*) with the Essence, i e, the 
unitive state Time and Space belong to “separation" (tafrtqa), i.e, the 
phenomenal world. 

(615-6) The spirit of prophecy attamed to complete and final manifesta" 
tion in Mohammed, the Seal of the prophets , and smce Universal Spint, the 
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belonged to them (the former prophets) were brought (together) 
by him (Mohammed) who caused them to stream over us, thereby 
putting the seal upon a time when no prophets arise; 

(616) And there was none of them (the former prophets) but 
had called his people to the Truth by grace of Mohammed and 
because he was Mohammed's follower. 

(617) And a divme of ours is one of those prophets, while any 
one of us that calls (the people) to the Truth performs the ofiSce of 
apostle; 

(618) And in our Mohammedan era our gnostic is (like) one 
of the old prophets, one who clave to the commandment and was 
firm (in obedience to the rehgious law). 

(619) After him, the evidentiary miracles of the prophets 
became acts of Divine grace (xapio’/Mira) towards his saints and 
vicegerents. 

(620) His family and his Companions and the religious leaders 
of the next generation sufl&ced mankind instead of the apostles, 

(621) Their miracles form part of what he conferred on them 
exclusively, in bequeathing to them a share of every excellence 
(of his), 

(627) And the saints who believe in him, though they never 
saw hun, are elect in virtue of their afl&mty: they are near (to 
him) as brother to brother. 

(628) And his being near them in spirit resembles his yearning 
towards them in form. Marvel, then, at a presence in absence ! 

The mystical union of the saints with the Logos expresses 
itself in language that might easily be mistaken for blasphemy. 

first emanation from Absolute Being, is identified with Mohammed and was 
revealed by him in its whole essential nature, whereas the prophets before 
him manifested no more than particular aspects and attnbutes, his prede* 
cessors drew their inspiration from him and are logically his followers. 

(6x7—8) Although prophecy ended with Mohammed, the Moslem divines 
and mystics may be descnbed as the prophets and apostles of the Moham- 
medan era. Orthodox §dffs take the strictest possible view of their religious 
duties (cf. Kitdb al^Luma\ p 10, 1. xi foil.). 

(6x9) For the distmction between mu*jtzdt (miracles of the prophets) and 
kardmdt (miracles of the samts) see Kashf p. 218 foil. 

(628) Yearning (tshHydq) implies that the object of desire is present (to 
the mind), though absent (m the body). 
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(629) They (the prophets) who received the Spirit called 
(their peoples) to my way in my name and vanquished the 
miscreants by my argument; 

(630) And m consequence of the priority of my essence they 
all revolve in my circle or descend from my watering-place, 

(631) For albeit I am outwardly a son of Adam, yet in him is 
a spint of mine that bears witness I am his father, 

« ♦ a|c « « aft 

(637) Do not deem that this matter lies outside of me, for 
none gained lordship (as a prophet or a samt) except he entered 
my service, 

(638) Since, but for me, no existence would have come into 
being, nor would there have been a contemplation (of God), nor 
would any secure covenants have been known. 

(639) None lives but his life is from mine, and every willing 
soul is obedient to my will; 

(640) And there is no speaker but tells his tale with my words, 
nor any seer but sees with the sight of mine eye; 

(641) And no silent (listener) but hears with my hearing, nor 
any one that grasps but with my strength and might; 

(642) And in the whole creation there is none save me that 
speaks or sees or hears. 

(643) And in the world of composition (the sensible world) I 

(629) the way of real oneness with God. "In virtue my 
name/' t e, the prophets manifested m their miracles the xxDtency of the 
Divine Names, as Jesus, for example, called the dead to life by manifesting 
the Divine Name oZ-Mm Jyf , the Quickener. " My argument," ».s. evidentiary 
miracles. 

(630) Cf. note on vv, 615-6 

(631) Metaphysically, Mohammed is the father of Adam m the sense 
that the spirit or essence of Adam is Universal Spint the X^gos=s Moham- 
med. 

(637) "This matter," % e, prophecy and saintship. 

(638) Cf the Tradition in which it is related that God said to Mohammed, 

"But for thee I had not created the heavens." As the created universe is 
the form of the Logos, so is Divine contemplation an attribute of the same 
Supreme Spint {al-R^l^u whence all human spirits denve their 

powers. The "covenants” have been explained above 

(643—5} These verses descnbe the self-manifestation of the Logos to the 
senses in the phenomenal world (*<Uamu *hshahdda), to the intellect' in the 
intelligible world 'l-^hayb), and to the spint in the world of mystical 

contemplation, which the mtellect is unable to reach ^dlcmu and 

*dtamu *l’^abarAti cf. p, 251). 
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manifested in every (phenomenal) form a reality whereby that 
form was made fair; 

(644) And in every reality that was not revealed by my 
phenomena I was imaged, but not in a corporeal shape; 

(645) And m that which the spint beholds by clairvo3rance I 
was hidden from fatigued thought by my subtlety. 

The clairvoyant spirit contemplates itself as the Whole 
that pervades every aspect of reality and as the Identical in 
which all contraries are united. 

(646) In the mercy of “expansion” the whole of me is a wish 
whereby the hopes of all the world are expanded; 

(647) Andintheterror (wrath) of " contraction ” the wholeof me 
is an awe, and o’er whatsoever I let rmne eye range, it reveres me; 

(648) And m the umon of both these attnbutes the whole of 
me is a nearness. Come, then, draw near to my beauteous qualities ! 

(649) In the place where "in” ends I ceased not to feel, 
through mysdf, the majesty of contemplating myself — an 
experience arising from the perfection of my nature; 

(630) And where is no “in” I ceased not to contemplate in 
myself the beauty of my Being, not with the sight of mine eye. 

Perception of reality is impossible so long as sense- 
impressions, which affirm that things exist by themselves, are 
allowed to stand in the way. 

(651) So if thou art of me, seek union with me and efface the 
distinction of my separation and be not turned aside by the 
darkness of Nature, 

(632) And receive the signs of my inspired wisdom which 

(646-7} "Expansion" (basf) and "contraction” (qab 4 ) are modes of 
feelmgm 'Ae gnostic -whic^ correspond to "hope" (rcgd) and "fear" (hhawf) 
m the lower stages of the mystical life’ cf. R. Hartmann, Dor- 

steihmg des Sdfltams, p. 84. Bast is the effect of Divine mercy, joid of Divme 

j i ^ ^ J 9^ J(h 

wrath. Cl Kor. 2, 246: 

(648) A nearness/* t.e. a negation of famess (difference) in the ground 
of !l^re Being. Distinction first appears when the Essence manifests itself 
through its Names and Attnbutes. 

(649) In the sphere of the Essence there is no “in/* i.e limitation of 
space and time. “The perfection of my nature** denotes the inherent self- 
identity (jam*) in virtue of which the Essence eternally contemplates itself 
in and by itself as the One in Many and the Many in Ihe One. 

(651) J.S. do not seek me in the phenomenal world, where my attributes 
appear to be separated from the nnderl3dng reality. 
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•will remove from thee the false judgments of opinion formed 
through sensation. 

Ibnu ’ 1 -Fdri 4 naturaJly condemns metempsychosis, a 
special form of the already repudiated doctrine of incarnation 

(653) Have nothing to do with one that believes m naskh (the 
transnugration of souls into human bodies ) — for his is a case of 
maskh (the transmigration of souls mto the bodies of animals) — 
and hold aloof from his doctnne; 

(654) And let him alone with his assertion of faskh (the trans- 
m^ration of souls into plants) — ^for if rashh (the transmigration of 
souls into minerals) were true, he deserves to suffer it everlastingly 
in every cycle. 

If we scorn the notion of a spirit doomed to perpetual 
confinemiint in matter, how shall we represent the true 
monistic relation between them? Our minds can never know 
that relation as it really is: like all m5rstical truth, it is 
unseizable by thought. But mystics have their own wa37s and 
means of communicating with each other, and the poet has 
just announced himself as a hierophant (w. 652), bidding his 
readers attend to “ the signs of his inspired wisdom.” The best 
commentary on this phrase is Ibnu ’l-‘Arabf's remark that 
mystical "states” cannot be explained, but can only be 
indicated symbolically to those who have begun to experience 
the like*. 

(655) My coming parables for thee time after time concerning 
my state is a favour from me to thee. 

(656) Consider the Maqdmdi of the Sardjite and draw a lesson 
from his variety (of disguise) — then wilt thou deem it good to have' 
taken my advice, 

(656-8) The following passage should be compared with vv 239-S5 and 

525-48 supra. The metaphor of "disguise” {labs cf note on vv 284-5) 
shadows forth the oneness of reahty and appearance. In Jtfarirl's Maqdmdt 
(see my Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 329-336) the hero, Abii Zayd, a 
native of Sardj in Mesopotamia, assumes all sorts of disguises to get money 
from his dupes. " In whatever form and shape/' e g, in the eye or the ear and 
in sight or hearing. "For the soul labours not in earnest," %,e, "if any one 
objects that Hariri's fiction does not correspond with the nature of Feahty, 

* See V. 277 foil. * Tarjumdn al^ashwdq, p. 68. 

K. s.u 
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(657) And thou wilt perceive that the soul in whatever form 
and shape she appears, inwardly masks herself m sensation; 

(638) And if his (KEarfri's) work is fiction, yet the Truth makes 
of it a parable, for the soul labours not in earnest. 

(659) Therefore be understanding, and while doing justice to 
thy soul look upon thy phenomenal actions with thy (faculty of) 
sense; 

(660) And wouldst thou have thy soul unveil herself, contem- 
plate what thou seest without doubt m the burnished mirrors. 

(661) Was it another that appeared in them? Or didst thou 
bdiold th575elf by means of them when the rays were refracted? 

(662) And listen how the sound of thy voice, when it dies away, 
is returned to thee by the walls of lofty buildmgs. 

(663) He that talked with thee there, was he some one else? 
Or didst thou hear words uttered by thy voiceful echo? 

(664) And tell me, when thy senses had been hushed in 
slumber, who imparted to thee his lore? 

(665) Ere to-day thou didst not know what happened yester- 
day or what shall happen to-morrow, 

(666) And now thou art acquainted with the histories of them 
that are past and with the secrets of them that shall come after — 
and the knowledge makes thee proud. 

(667) Think'st thou it was another, not thyself, that con- 
versed with thee in the drowsiness of sleep touching diverse sorts 
of noble knowledge? 

(668) Twas none but thy soul, what time she was busied 
with her own world and disengaged from the theatre of humanity. 

(669) She unveiled herself to herself in the invisible world in 
the form of a sage that led her to the apprehension of wondrous 
meanings; 

(670) For already had the sciences been imprinted on her, and 

I reply that my analogy is perfectly just, inasmuch as the soul creates and 
fT^ATTi tains the %lIuston of phenomenal existence ” Cf. v. 677, where pheno- 
mena are descnbed as the playthings of a soul m earnest, and also v. yog. 

(659) Doing justice to thy soul,'* te. recognismg that all bodily 
activities are effects {dthdr) of the soul 

(668) The body is the theatre in which humanity (human nature) is 
exhibited. 

(669-71) In dreams the soul knows itself as it was in the state of pre- 
existence# i.e» as one with the Being which is the subject and object of all 
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she was anciently taught the names (realities) thereof through the 
inspiration of fatherhood, 

(671) Not by knowledge derived from the "separation'' of 
otherness was she blest; nay, she enjoyed that which she dictated 
to herself. 

(672) Had she become naked (detached from the body) before 
thy dream, thou wouldst have beheld her, as I do, with an eye that 
sees true (in a waking vision). 

(673) And her being normally detached (in sleep) in the first 
place confirms her being detached in the eternal world (of mystical 
contemplation) in the second place; therefore be steadfast, 

(674) And be not one whom his studies made foolish, so that 
they enfeebled and unsettled his mmd; 

(675) For there, beyond tradition, hes a knowledge too subtle 
to be apprehended by the farthest reach of sound understandings. 

(676) I received it from myself and denved it from myself: 
^twas with mine own bounty my soul was replenishing me. 

One of the most amazing things in Von Hammer's version 
of the T£iyya is his translation of m. 677-8. Their language 
could scarcely be plainer, they introduce a passage in which 
the poet dwells on the relative vcdMe of sense-perception 
viewed as an illustration of the nature of reality — and this 
is how Von Hammer translates them: 

Du spiele nicht mit Scherz und fasle nicht im Leben, 

Du sei den Possen nicht, dem Emste sei ergeben I 
O hute dich und wend' dich ab von alien Bildem, 

Von alien Fantasei'n, die nur GetrS.umtes schildem. 

In a different context Ibnu ' 1 -FSrid might have said this 
or something like it; but here, as it happens, he says just the 
opposite. 

knowledge, and which, que Universal Spirit (the &ther) eternally begets in 
itsdf, que Universal Soul (the mother), the ideal, non-extemalised, 
essences of individual things. Cf. Kor. 2, 29 ; And He (Allah) taught Adam 
the Names, all of them.'' See also p 186, note 4, and v. 631 supra, 

(672) "Become naked" (taqairradtay, so Hato speaks of ^ pvxh yvpa^^ 

roO ad>/MTot, 

(673) Cf. a passage of the Masnavi quoted and translated in Selected 
Poems from the Divdm Shams* Tabris, p. 298 fol. 
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(677) Be not wholly neglectful of the play (illusion), for the 
jest of the playthings (phenomena) is the earnestness of a soul in 
earnest, 

(678) And beware of turning thy back on every form 

or unreal and fantastic case; 

(679) For in the sleep of illusion the apparition of the shadow- 
phantom brings thee to that which is shown through the thm 
(semi-transparent) curtains. 

Here Ibnu ’ 1 -F 4 ri<l refers to the shadow-lantern by means 
of which leathern figures, moved by wands ag ains t a muslin 
curtain, are illuminated and made visible to the spectators 
on the other side (see Nallino, op. dt., p. 93). The verses 
immediately following (680-706) have been translated above 
(p. 189 foil.). They describe howthe showman, standing behind 
the screen, displays his figures in every variety of action and 
causes the spectators to sympathise with the representation; 
yet when the screen is taken away, he alone is seen to be the 
real actor. This analogy guides us to the truth of things. The 
showman is the soul, the shadowy figures are the phenomena 
of sensation, the screen is the body: remove it and the soul 
is one with God. 

(707) Even thus (like the showman) I was letting down 
between me and m3reeM the curtain that obscures the soul in the 
light of darkness, 

(708) That in producing my actions at intervals I might 
appear to my sensation gradually, thereby accustoming it (and 
preparing it for complete illumination). 

(709) I joined the play (illusion) thereof to my work (reality), 

(677-9) "The phenomenal is a bndge to the real" (al-majii qemfaratu 
’J-haqiqa). Cf. TarjumdM al-ashwdq, p. 100: "In ilie survival of the sub- 
stance of phenomenal being the Divine Presence and its lovely Names are 
manifested, and this is the beauty of phenomenal being, if it perished, thou 
wouldst not know aught, smce all kinds of knowledge axe divulged by means 
of forms and bodies." 

(707) The body is dark, inasmuch as it belongs to the world of appear- 
ance, but also lig^t, in so far as knowledge of reahty first comes to the soul 
thxong^ sense-perception. Regarded as focnlties of the soul, the senses are 
capable of receiving gradual illuminaiaon. 
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in order to bring near to thy understanding the ends of my far-o£E 
purposes. 

(710) Although his (the showman's) case is not (essentially) 
like mine, there is a resemblance between us in regard to the two 
forms of manifestation: 

(711) His figures (puppets) were the forms in which, with the 
aid of a screen, he displayed his action: they became naught and 
withdrew when he revealed himself; 

(712) And my soul resembles him in action, for my sensation 
is like the figures (puppets), and the (bodily) vesture is my 
screen. 

(713) When I removed the screen from me*, as he removed 
it (from him), so that my soul appeared to me without any 
veiling — 

(714) And already the sun of contemplation had risen, and 
all existence was illumined, and through m5^1f the knots of the 
tethering-rope (of sense-perception) were untied — - 

(715) I slew the youth, my soul, while on the one hand I was 
setting up the wall (of consciousness) to safeguard my laws and 
on the other staving in my (bodily) boat, 

(716) And turned to died my replenishing grace over every 
created being according to my actions at every time; 

(717) And were I not vefled by my attributes, the objects in 
which I manifest myself would be consumed by the splendour of 
my glory. 

(712) The soul acts on the senses through a cx^rporeal medium in the 
same way as the showman uses a screen in order to act on his puppets. 

(7^3-5) These lines descnbe the states of fond and baqd^iAie lifting of 
the bodily veil and the consequent union with reality — ^which are here 
indicated by means of metaphors strange to us but easy for any Modern to 
understand, since th^ refer to a famous passage m the Koran (i8, 64-81). 
** I slew the youth, my soul,”i.e I died to self (fond), "While.*.! was setting 
up the wall. . .to safeguard my laws,” %.e, my living {baqd) in and through God 
was accompanied by the maintenance of the religious law. The perfect 
mystic, after having "staved m his boat,” t.e having destroyed his indi- 
vidual existence, nevertheless in his unitive state "makes the Law his upper 
garment and the Path his inner garment” : cf. The Mystics of Islam, p. 163. 

(716) The unified soul is one with the eternal source of energy whence 
the existence of phenomena is diffused and perpetually renewed. Imddd in 
this verse has its usual meamng: see vv 403-4. 

(717) A paraphrase of the cdebrated Tradition concerning the 70,000 
veils of li^t and darkness which hide the face of Allah. 
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Once the illusion of selfhood is destroyed, nothing remains 
but "the Master of the Show,"' the one real person in the 
drama 

Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 

He doth Himself contnve, enact, behold. 

(718) The tongues of all bemgs, wilt thou but hearken, bear 
eloquent witness to my unity. 

(719) And touchmg my oneness {ittMd) there hath come down 
a sure Tradition, whose transmission by (oral) relation (from the 
Prophet) is not infirm, 

(720) Declaring that God loves (His creatures) after they draw 
nigh unto Him by voluntary works of devotion or by the obser- 
vance of that which is obligatory; 

(721) And the point that the doctrine bids us mark is made 

as clear as the light of noon by the words "I am to him an 

** 

ear. 

(722) I used the (religious and devotional) means to reach 
unification until I found it (unification), and the agency of the 
means was one of my guides (thereto) ; 

(723) And I umfied in respect of the means until I lost them, 
and the link of (this) unification was the way of approach (to unity) 
that availed me best; 

(724) And I stripped my soul of them both, and she became 
single (detached from the world of relations) — ^yet had she never 
at any time been other than single (m her real nature) ; 

(725) And I dived into the seas of union, nay, I plunged into 
them in my aloneness and brought out many a peerless pearl, 

(719) The poet refers to another and equally apocryphal !l(Jl^th (see 
p 5 supra), the gist of which lies in the statement that those whom God loves 
are one with Hun, so that He is their organ of sight, hearmg, and speech. 

(722) Although the mystic at the beginnmg of his unification values 
devotional exercises as a means of attammg to umon with God, he ultimately 
comes to know that the attainment of union does not depend on secondary 
causes, which are non-existent in reality, or on any act that he may ascribe 
to himsdf. Cf . Kashf iU-MahjiXh, p. 202 foU. ; The Mystics of Islam, p 74 foil. 

(723) " 1 unified in respect of the means," i.e. I perceived that God is the 
real agent m every act. 

(724) ** 1 stnpped my soul of them both," ».«. both of my regard for tibe 
means themselves (v. 722) and of my regard for my unification of them 
(v, 723). Even m the latter there is still a remnant of dualism, inasmuch as 
the unification is attributed to the individual self. 
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(726) That I might hear mine acts with a seeing ear and behold 
my words with a hearing eye. 

(727) So if the nightingale lament m the grove, whilst the 
birds m every tree warble a response to her, 

(728) And if the flute-player make music in accord with the 
strings touched by the hand of a singing-girl 

(729) Who chants tender poetry, so that the souls (of the 
hearers) mount to their Paradisal lote-tree at each trill — 

(730) I take dehght in the effects of mine own art, and I ever 
declare my union and society to be free from partnership with 
others. 

It follows from the doctrine of ittihdd that all forms of 
worship are essentially divine. Even dualism and polytheism 
represent certain aspects in which God expresses Himself. 
This passage {vv. 731-49) should be compared with the viewsset 
forth by Ibnu 'l-'Arabl and Jflf (see pp. 130 foil, and 157 foil,). 

(731) Through me the assembly of them that praise my name 
is (attentive hke) the ear of one reading (a book), and for my sake 
the wme-selleris shop is (open like) the eye of a scout; 

(732) And virtually no hand but mine tied the infidels' girdle; 
and it it be loosed in acknowledgement of me, 'twas my hand that 
loosed it. 

(733) And if the mche of a mosque is illuminated by the Koran, 
yet IS no altar of a church made vain by the Gospel; 

(734) Nor vain are the books of the Torah revealed to Moses 
for his people, whereby the Rabbis converse with God every 
night. 

(726) In union (jcm*) each attribute is identical with every other 
attnbute and with the Essence. 

(729) The words ** mount to their Paradisal lote-tree ** depict the hipest 
rapture of which the soul is capable, as the s%dyatu *l'^mmiahd (Koran, 53, 
14) marks the boundary of the seventh heaven, and neither prophet nor 
angel may pass beyond it. 

(731) **The assembly of them that praise my name” alludes to §tifls 
who meet together for the purpose of dhthr (see The Mystics of Islam, p. 45 
foil ), Every student of Persian mystical poetry knows what is meant by 
” the wine-seer's shop” : others may consult the Gulsham Rde of Mabmdd 
Shabistari, ed. by E. H. Whinfleld, p. 78 foil, of the English translation. 

(732) Christians, Jews and Z^roastrians under Mohammedan rule wore 
a girdle round the waist to distinguish them from the Faithful; hence thdr 
^'loosing” it would be a sign of their conversion to Islam. 
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(735) And if a devotee fall down before the stones in an idol- 
temple, there is no reason for religious zeal to take offence; 

(736) For many a one who is dear of the shame of assoaating 
others with God by means of idolatry is in spirit a worshipper of 
money. 

(737) The warning from me hath reached those whom it 
sought, and I am the cause of the excuses put forward in every 
faith. 

(738) Not in any religion have men's eyes been awry, not in 
any sect have their thoughts been perverse. 

(739) They that hee^essly fell in love with the sun lost not 
the way, forasmuch as its brightness is from the light of my 
unveiled splendour; 

(740) And if the Magians adored the Fire — ^which, as history 
tdls, was not quenched for a thousand years — 

(741) They intended none but me, although they took another 
direction and did not dedare the purpose they had formed. 

(742) They had once seen the radiance of my light and deemed 
it a fire, so that they were led away from the true light by the 
rays. 

(743) And but for the screen of existence, I should have said 
it out: only my observance of the laws imposed on phenomena 
doth keep me silent. 

(744) So this is no aimless sport, nor were the creatures created 
to stray at random, albeit their actions are not right. 

(737) Those who disobeyed the Divine message delivered by the 
prophets are to be excused on the ground that God did not create in them 
the spiritual capacity which would have enabled them to understand and 
obey. 

(738) God in one aspect or another is the real object of every religious 
beUefl 

(740) The extmction of the sacred Fire of the Persians, after it had 
burned unceasingly for a thousand years, is recorded amongst the portents 
that occurred on the night of the Prophet's birth (a.u. 572-3). 

(743) ** Were it not that I appear under the form of externality, as 
a creature d^endent on the Divine will and subject to the Divine law, I 
should have said plainly that nothing exists in reality except One Being, 
who manifests Himself in every thought and action." 

(744) The language of this verse is borrowed firom Kor. 23, ri7* "Did 
ye that We created you in idle sport? ” and 75, 36 * " Doth man think 
he shall be left uncontrolled ? " The existence of evil, %,e. relative imperfection, 
follows by necessity from the self-manifestation of the Absolute. See pp 85 
93 » * 3 *' 
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(745) Their affairs take a course according to the brand of the 
Names ; and the wisdom which endowed the Essence with (diverse) 
attributes caused them to take that course in consequence of 
the Divme decree, 

(746) Disposing them in two handfuls — “ and I care not. . .and 
I care not” — one destined for happiness and one for misery. 

(747) Oh, let the soul know that the case stands thus, or else 
let her not (seek to) know (at all), for according to this the Koran 
is recited every morning. 

(748) And her knowledge arises from herself: 'twas she that 
dictated to my senses what I hoped (of mystic knowledge). 

(749) Had I singled, I should have swerved (from the truth) 
and been stripped of the signs of my umon (jam*) through associ- 
ating my handiwork (as an equal partner) with myself. 

Protesting that he is not to be blamed for having divulged 
the sublime mysteries with which the grace of God illuminated 
him, the poet bids his disciple farewell. Let him follow in his 
master's footsteps and be one with the Essence, even as he is 
one. 

(759) In the world of reminiscence the soul hath her ancient 
knowledge — ^my disciples beg it of me as a boon. 


(745) Good and evil, salvation and perdition, are effects determined by 
the Bivme Names, e g. dl’^Hddi (He that guides aright), al->Mudtll (He that 
leads astray), and by the Divine Attributes, e g, %*zdz (exaltare hunules) and 
tdhldl (deponere potentes). 

(746) Ibnu '1-Fdnd refers to the Tradition that when God created Adam, 
He drew forth his posterity jErom his loins in two handfuls, one white as 
silver and one black as coal, and said, ''These are in Paradise and I care not; 
and these are m Hdl-flre and 1 care not " 

(747) according to this," eg, xa Kor, i6, 95: "Allah misguides 
whomso He pleaseth and leads aright whomso He pleaseth." 

(748) Cf V 671 and vv. 675--6 

(749) "Had I singled," if I had limited the action of the soul by 
singling out and assignmg to her the attributes of beauty (which axe the 
source of good), while I deprived her of the attributes of majesty and awe 
(which are the source of evil), then l*should have set up beside her a rival 
Being m whom these latter attributes and the effects proceeding from them 
must, ex hypothe$%, subsist. 

(759) This is the Platonic doctrine of daf&fivnjffn. In dreams and in 
moments of ecstasy the soul recovers the knowledge of true being which is 
hidden from her during her bodily existence Cf. w. 428^ and 664 foil. 
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(760) Do thou, therefore, make haste to enjoy my eternal 
union, in virtue of which I found the full-grown men of the tribe 
(of $tiffs no wiser than) httle babes. 

(761) For my contemporaries drink only the dregs of what I 
left; and as for those before me, their (vaunted) merits are my 
superfluity. 
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H(UtU ii Sukhundn-i Shaykh AM 
Sa*id %hn Ahi *UKhayr, x-3 
!l9alldj, iHusayn ibn Man^r, 32, 54, 
79, 80, 88, 107, X2X, 158, X 93 » 230- 
See Kitdh al-T^wdsin 
Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph, 162. 

See Von Hammer 
Hanafites, the, 29 
Haneberg; D., 195 
Hariri, 198, 257, 258 
Hartmann, Richard, 34, 53, 73, 220, 
238, 256 

Hasan of Ba^, xo, xz 
Hasan-i Mu‘addib, 27, 29, 30, 32, 
35-40, 42 
Hegel, 89, 94. 1 18 
Hijdz, the, 36, 164, x8x, 182 
Hmd, XX3 
Hippolytus, 77 
HlS; Abd ‘Uthmdtt, 19 
Hirschfeld, H , xxo 
Holofemes, 177 
Hubbl, Pir, 47 

Hujwlrl, 3# 22» 34» 79- See 

Kashf ab-mahiiib 
al-Hufxl, Abd ^Abdallah, 6 
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Iblis, 54, 72, 1 12, 117, 1 19. 120, 121, 
124. See Satsui 

Ibnu VArabf, 77, 82, 83, 88, 93, 99, 
loi, 102, 103, 107. 115, 119, 134, 
136, 138, 141, 142, 149^161, 164, 
169, 184. 193, 257» 263 
Ibnu ' 1 -F 4 nd, 119, 162-266 
Ibn KhallikSn, 164, 168 
Ibn Sind, 42 
Ibn Surayj, 6 
Idris, the prophet, 123 
I^ydt the, of Ghaidlf, 80 
ll^wdnu 139 

India, 81 
Inge, W. R , 128 

eU-Insdnu 'Ukdm%lt by Jilf, 77 foil , 

149, 194 

Iqb^, Dr Muhammad, 77, 94 
1^ Nm, 69. 70 
Ism 5 .*flak-i D^qSq, 35 
lsm&*llis, the, 6x 
Israehtes, the, 179 
Isrdfil, 1 15, 123. See Seraphiel 
I^iildf^dtu *U^dfiyya, by ^Abdu 1 - 
Razzdq al-Kd^^, 94 


al-Jabarti, Sharafu'ddin, Ismd'ilibn 
Ibrihfm, 81, 87, 105, 118 
Jacob, the prophet, 201, 253 
Jal^u'ddiQ Kmnf, 80, 159, 162, 167, 
x68, x8o See Divdn-^ Shams-t 
Tabriz and Masnavi-i ma*navi 

i dml, 3, X62 
amll, 224 
erusalem, 66 

esus, 25, 1X0, X23, X37, X39, X40, 
X4X, 253, 255 See Christ 
Jil&Q, 8x 

Jill, 'Abdu ' 1 -Karim, author of the 
Jnsdnu *Uhdm%lt 77-X48, X49, X53, 
157, x6o, X93, 263 

JIU (Jflinf, G 116 nl), *Abdu ' 1 -Qidir, 
8x, XX5, X4X 
Job, 158, 201 
John, the Baptist, 25 
John, St, 88 
Jonah, 245 

Jones, Sir William, 49, 165 
Joseph, the prophet, 123 
Junayd, of Baghdad, 10, xx, X59 
Jui3^, 93, 1x8 
Juwaynl, Abd Muhammad, 73 


Kaba, the, 15, 25, 36, 44, 62, 2x3, 
2x4, 222, 238 

Kallm (Kalimu*llah), 229. See 
Moses 

Kamdlu'ddin Mubammad, son of 
Ibnu ' 1 -Fdrid, X65 
Kair&mis, the, 28 


Kdshdnf, 'Abdu * 1 -Razzdq, 94, X49, 
162, 193, igA, xg9foll. 

Kashf cU-mahjubt by Hujwfri, 3, 22, 
24, 34, 61, 79, 152, 208, 22X, 226, 
244, 254, 262 

Kashfu 7 -stm *l-^dmtd fi skath% 
Diwdn Ibnt *UFdnd, by ‘Abdu 
1 -Ghanl al-Ndbulusi, X62 
Kashfu *Uwujiih% *l~ghury h-mcddni 
najsmt *Udurr, by *Abdu ' 1 -Razzdq 
al-Kdshdnf, x62 
Kd^ma, 182 

Khadir, the prophet, 13, 66, 82, 124, 

X4X 

Khamnyya, the, of Ibnu ' 1 -F 5 xid, 
165, 183-188 

Khdnaqdh-i Sardwi, at Rfasd, 19 
Kharaqdn, 26, 42-44 
Kharaqdnf, Abu l-^asan, 26, 42- 

al-tcharrdz, Abd Sa'id, 152 
Khdwardn, 3 
al-Khayf, x8x 
Khoten, 66 

Khurds&n, 2, 3, 19, 20, 38, 76 
Khurqdn See Kharaq^ 

Khurqdnl, Abu * 1 -Hasan See Kha- 
raqdni 

K%tdo al-Lufna\ by Abd Nasr al- 
Sarrdj, 34, 6x, 96, 200, 220, 230, 
238, 244, 254 

K%tdb cd-J’awdsln, by Halldj, 54, 79, 
80, 107. 121, X36, X39, X42, 193 
Koran, the, 4, 8, 13, 15, x6, X7, 25, 
28, 32, 37, 43, 46, 51. 56, 59. 60, 
62, 64, 75, 78, 79, 82, 87, 92, 104, 
X07, to9, ixo, III, X13, 120, X23, 
126, 130, 131, 132, X35, 136, 138, 
X 39 , 140, 149, 151. i 57 » 159, 173. 
179. I97» 200, 201, 205, 206, 209, 
223, 225, 226, 228, 230, 23X, 235, 
237 » 239, 240, 24X, 242, 245, 253, 
256, 259, 26x, 263, 264. 265 
Kdshf, 81 

Kuthayyir, 222-224 

La'la', 182 
Lane, £., 94 
Law, H. D Graves, 48 
Layld, X27, 222 
Strange, G., 26 
Lees, Nassau, 3, 19 
loosen, Paul, 6 
Loth, O , 77, 81 
Lubnd, 222, 223 
Lucretius, 191 

al-Luma*, by Abd Na§r al-Sarrdj. 

See Kttdb al-Lwna* 

Luqmdn, of Sarahhs, 6, 7 
Lyall, Sir C , 163 
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Ma*arri, Abu i6o, 162 

Macdonald, Prof D B , 28, 57, 73, 
79, 119, 129, 154, 188, 233, 236 
Mackail, J. W , 167 
al-Madani, Ahmad ibn Muhammad, 
77 

MaJ^dd-i Murfd, Khwdja, 27 
Ma]^iid Shabistarl, 263 
Majndn, 222 
Maldmatfs, the, 208 
Maq^ Ibrdhfm, 214 
Maqdmdt, of ^arlrf, the, 257 
Ma'nlf Karkhf, xo , 

Marwa, 239 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 140 
Masnavi~t ma^navi, by Jal^u'ddin 
Rdmi, 159, 168, 259 
Massignon, L, 54, 79, 80, 81, 107, 
121, 136, 139, 142, 193 
Mas^dd, Am£r, 41, 42 
Mayhana, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, ii, 12, 14, 
15. 17, 18, 20, 24, 26-29. 43. 45. 
65. 69, 72, 73, 74 Sm Mihna 
Mecca, 25, 43, 44, 61, 62, 66, 74, 164, 
165, 174, 179, 181, 183, 222, 239 
Medma, 66, 170, 174 
Meleager, 167 
Merv, 6, 12, 17, 65 
Mesopotamia, 257 
Michael, iix, xi8, 123 
Mihna, 2, 18. Mayhana 
al’Mind, i8x 

Mtshhdtu *Uanwdr, by Ghazdli, xxx 
Mohammed, the Prophet, 5, 6, 9, xi, 
15. 19. 25. 29. 47. 30, 59 . 67* 78. 
79 . 86, 87, 88, 9X, 92, 94, X04. X05, 
106, 109, 1X0, X 12-120, 123, 129, 
X30, 132, I 35 '*I 39 i 141. 157. 168, 
X72, 174, 187, x88, 194, 195, X98, 
206, 219, 223, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
239. 240, 241, 245, 248, 252-255. 
264. See Index of Subjecin 
Moses, 123, 137, X39, 141, 200, 226, 
229, 243, 253, 263 
al-Mudabbir, angel, iix 
al-Mufa$^, angel, xxx 
Mul^iammad, the Prophet. See 
Mohammed 

Muhammad, Hdjib, 38, 39 
Mubammad (ibn) 'Al£ fUlayyin) 
al-Nasawl, 19 
Mubammad Fadl, xy 
Mubammad ibnu l-Munawwar, x, 25 
Mubyi'ddln Ibnu '1-' Arab!. See Ibnu 
'l-'Ajabi 

Mu*jafnu *lrh%Uddn, by Ydqiit, 6 
Munro, H A. J , 192 
Muqattam, Mt, X64 
Murta'ish, of l^hddd, xo 
Musil, A , X39 


Mutanabbi, 162, x66 
Muzaffar, Khwdja, son of Abd Sa'id 
ibn Abi *1-Khayr, 44 

al-Ndbulusl, ‘Abdu '1-Ghanf, X62, 
X64, x68. X72, X84, X87, 199 foil. 
Nafa^dtu ’l-Un$, by Jdml, 3, 19 
Najd, 182 
Najjdr, Khwdja, 47 
Nailmo, Prof C. A., X62, X64, x68, 
X77, 186, 200, 207. 2x4, 22X, 238, 
260 

al-Naqd, X82 
Nasd, 4, 17-19 
al-Nasawi, Ahmad ‘AH, 19 
al-Nasawi, Muhammad (ibn) ‘Ulay^ 
ydn, X9 

al-Nasrdbddi, Abu 1-Qdsim, 14 
al-Nawddtru *l~aymyyafi %bawddm 
*Ughayhiyya, by JiH, 99, X43 See 
*Aymyya 

Nasmu *l-suMk, by Ibnu *1-Fdnd, 
165, 169, x88 See al-Td*tyya^ 
%kuhrd 

Newman, Cardinal, 163 
Nlshdpdr, 14, 22, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34. 
36. 37. 38. 41-45. 57. 59. 65, 66, 
69. 70. 71. 73 
Nizdmu '1-MuIk, 27 
Noah, 201, 253 
Nold^e, r^of Th , X63 
Nu'm, X83, 187 
al-Ndn, angel, xxx 
Nyberg, H. S, 94, X04, xxo, xxx, 
I2X, X22, X23 

Omar Khayyam, x, 77 
Ongen, 149 
Ormuzd, X63, 242 

Pascal, 9 

Pentaietech, the, 137-X39. See Torah 
Petrarch, 167 

Philo, 77, 82, 138, X42, 149 
Plato. 22, 137, X74, 223, 259, 265 
Plotmus, 153 

Prophet, the. See Mohammed 
PjflJws, the, 137 
Pdshangdn, 4X 

al-Qaffdl, Abd Bakr, 6 

e d'm, 60 

d*inf, Mubammad, Khwdja, 60, 6x 
Qays, 222, 224 
Qazwini, 76 

Qushayrl, Abu 1-Qdsim, 26, 33-36, 
58, 73. 77 See Hartmann 

Rayy, 44 

Repubhct of Plato, the, 223 
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aURtsdlaiu *UQi 4 shaynyya ft *%lmi 
*l-tasawwuf, 33, 77 
Kuhan, 12, 13 
Rdm, 72 

Russell, Bertrand, 82 
Ruysbroeck, 55 

Sibiinl, Ismd‘U, 73 
Saddd, 226 
Sa'di, 162 
§afd, 239 
l^jid, pddi, 29-32 

Sale, G, 174 
Salmi, 1 13 
Sam'ini, 18 
Sani'i, 162 

Sarakhs, 6, 7, 10, ii. 12, 14, 17, 23, 
24, 62 

Sari Saqatl, 10 

al-Saxri], Abii Nasr, of 10, 58. 

See Kttdb al-Luma* 

Saxdj, 257 

Satan, 131, 223. See Iblis 
Schopenhauer, 94 
Sellar, W Y., 192 
Seraphiel, iii, 1x5 See Isrifil 
Seth. 156 

Shadhardtu %dhahabf 164 
^•Shidhili, Abu ' 1 -^asan, 210. See 
Haneberg 
Shifi'ites, the, 29 
Shih Mayhana, 17, x8 
Shihina, 18 

Shim-1 kdchak, a name given to 
Nasi, x8 
Shimina, 18 
Shelley* 176 
Shi'b *Axmr, 183 
Shibli, Shaykh, 66, 105 
Shi'ites, the, 29 
Shiriz, 48 
Shirwin, 57, 74 
Shirwini, Bd Na^r, 73, 74 
Sidney, Sir Phihp, 175 
Siegfried, C , 138 
Sinai, Mt, 200, 226, 228, 245 
Solomon, 123, 253 
Song of Solomon, the, x68 
Sparrow, John, 103 
SpentaMamyu, 163 
Sprenger, A , 94 
Subkt, 6 

al-Suhrawardf, Shihibu'ddin Abd 
il^af? 'Umar, 165 


al-Sulami, Abd 'Abd al-Rabmin, of 
Nishipdr, 14, 19, 22, 57 
Sulaymi, 182, 183 
Syria. 18. 139 

J'abaqdlu *l-Shdfi*tyya cU-kubfd, by 
Subki, 6 

Tabaqdtu *US^fiyya, by Abd 'Abd 
al-Rabmin ^-Sulami, 14, 19 
Tabaristin, 17 

TadhhircUu *UAwhyd, by Faridu- 
'ddin ‘Attir, 3, 42 
al‘Td*%yyatu 'Ukvibfd, by Ibnu ' 1 - 
Find, 119, 162, 165, 168, 180, 
187, 18S-266 

cd-Td'xyyatu *l-^$ttghrd, by Ibnu ' 1 - 
Find, 165 

Jarasdsi, Abd ‘Ali, 27 
TaWifdt, the, by Juijini, 93, xx8 
Tariutndn aUashwdq, by Ibnu 
'Arab!, 99» 138# 257, 260 

Tayyi', tnbe, 164 
Teignmouth, Lord, 165 
Torah, the, 240, 263. See Penfa^ 
ieuch 

TurshM, Bd 'AU, 36 
Tds, 27, 70 

al-'Udhayb, 171, 182 
Uhud, X5 

'Umar ibnu ' 1 -Find, Sharafu'ddin, 
164. See Ibnu ' 1 -Find 
Underhill, Evelyn, 167 

Valerga, P., 165 

Von Hammer, Joseph, x 88-190, 259. 

See Hammer-Purgstall 
Von Hartmann, 94 
VuUers, J A., XX3 

al-Wa'si, 182 
Wensinck, A. J., 225 
Whinfield, E. H., 159, 263 
Wordsworth, 161 
Wustenfeld, F., 76 

Yabyi ibn Zakan3ryi, 25 
Yiqdt, 6. 18 
Yaysama, 19 
Yemen, 67, $x 
Ydb, 82 

Ydnus ibn Matti, 245 

Zabid, 8x, 105 
Zhukovski, V;, i, 2, 4 
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Abd Sa'fd ibn Abi ’1-Klia3nr, 1-76; 
authonties for his biography, 1-3 ; 
his birth and early education, 3-5 ; 
his theological studies, 6; his con- 
version to Siifism, 6-9; his lineage 
as a Stiii, 10; his austerities, li- 
re; he bunes his books of theology, 
20, the tree planted hy him at 
Mayhana, 20; his m3^tical illu- 
mination, attained at the age of 
forty, 24-25; his journey to 
Nishdpdr, 26, 27, his telepathic 
powers, 27, 28-36, 38-41, 68; 
charges brought against him by 
the Sunnis, Shi'ites. and Mu'ta- 
zihtes, 28, 29; his relations with 
Qushayri, 33-36; his luxury and 
extravagance, 35-37; anecdotes 
showmg how he maintained him- 
self and his disaples, 38-41, his 
vengeance on an Amir who re- 
fused to pay his debts, 42; his 
reported meetmg with Avicenna, 
42; his visit to Abu 1 -Hasan 
Kharaqdni, 42-44; his refusal to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, 44, 
61 ; his death, 45 ; his epitaph, 45; 
descnption of h^ personal appear- 
ance, 45; regulations which he 
made for the mmates of his con- 
vent, 46, 76 ; his barber and tailor, 
47 ; his desire to observe the Sunnct 
oi the Prophet, 47; the quatrains 
attributed to him, i, 4, 48; the 
character of his my^cism, 48 foU . 
70, 76; sayings on self-negation, 
50 foil ; he called himself Nobody 
the son of Nobody, 53; his ideal 
of chanty and brotherhood, 55, 
56; his pantheism, 57, 64; his 
attitude towards Islam, 57 foil.; 
his innovations m ^dflkic prac- 
tice, 58; his miracles, 65 foil.; 
veneration paid to his relics, 73- 
75 

Actions, Divine, the illumination of 
the, 126; human, logically self- 
determmed, 15 1 

Adam, created in the image of God, 
79, 80, X06, III, 1 13; the micro- 


cosm, 149, 154 foil.; the world- 
spint, 121 , the vicegerent of God, 
113. 130. 156 See Angels, Man, 
the Perfect, Man, the Bimal; 
Spint, the created 
All^, ^e orthodox and mystical 
conceptions of, 79 ; the name 
Allah, knowledge of God reached 
by means of, 93, 107; the revela- 
tion of the name, 93, 126-7; 
name repeated m dhtkr, 7-9; 
analysed by Jill, 96 See God; 
Divmity, Essence, the Divme; 
dl^Jffaqq 

Angels, 122 foil, 205, 233; the 
worship of God by, 15; com- 
manded to worship Adam, 112, 
120, 242, jealous of Adam, 205: 
created from the faculties of the 
Perfect Man, 106, 108, 115 foil ; 
created from the Spirit (Logos), 
XII-113; faculties of the cosmos, 
155, the Subhme, xi2, X20 Sea 
Qierubim 

Anthropomorphism, 140 
Antmomiauism, 7, 33, 37, 57, 60 
foil , 14X, 184, 196 
Asceticism, §dfi, 11-16, 24, 25, 46, 
62, 63, 119, 208, 215-217, 224, 251 
Atomists, the Ash*ante, 154 
Attnbutes, the Divme, 83 foil , 90- 
93» 97 foil . 249 foil ; constitute 
the umverse, 83, 100, 150; not 
ultimately distinguishable from 
the Essence, 83, 90, 150, 232, 242; 
classified, 85, 100, 207, the seven 
pnncipal, xox ; the illumination of 
the Attnbutes, 85, 128-9 

Beauty, Absolute, 85, 90, 143, 174, 
196, 199, 207 

Beauly, matenal, 174, 196, X99 
See husn 

Beauty, the Divine attnbutes of, 85, 
100, 103, 120, 131. SeejanuU 
B^gmg, 14 

Bemg, Absolute, 83; identical with 
Thought, 83; its three stages of 
manifestation, 84, 94 foil. See 
Essence 
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Being, contingent or phenomenal, 
83, 104, 153, 186, 187, 189, 190, 
199, 209, 221, 222-223, 232, 242, 
251 See Phenomena 
Bemg, the nmty of, 82, 1 52-1 54, 
214, 234 See tttihdd 
Bells, the nng^ of, heard in 
ecstasy, 129 

Blame, welcome to thelover, 1 79-180 
Blamer, the, m Arabic love-poetry, 
178-179; mmjrstical poetry, 179, 
180, 204, 205, 215, 232, 233, 234 
Body, the faculties of the, necessary 
for the attainment of spintual 
perfection, 119 
Body, the spintual, 134 
Body, the umversal, no 
Books, useless to the §dfl, 20, 21 
Brahmans, the, 132, 133 

Change, the meaning of, 100 
Chanty, the best means of attaining 
to God, 55 

Cherubim, tibe, 106, no, in, 117 
Children, the heavenly infLuence of, 
161 

Chnstiamty, traces of, m §t!iifLsm, 79, 
87. 138; fill's apology for, 139 
foU.; associated with wine-dnnk- 
ing, 187 See Gospel 
Christians, the, 132, 133, 138, 139, 
140, 187, 263 

Composition, automatic, 167 
Contemplation, of God, 62. 63, 130, 
208, 210, 2X2, 215, 222, 226, 24I, 

255 

Cosmology, X2i foil 
Creation, the, 8o, 90, 103, 113, I2X, 
122, 151, 154, 208, 229, 255 

Dancmg, 237 See Music 
Death, 92, 117, 134 
Dervish orders, n, 8x, 20X 
Determinism, 54, 102, 1x5, X2o, 126, 
X57, X58, 198, 199, 265 
Devil, the, 179, 205, 223, 233. See 
Iblls, Satan 
Directions, the six, 2x3 
Director, a spintual, mdispensable 
to the §Tifl, xo, 22, 23 See pir 
Divinity, the highest manifestation 
of the Essence, 84, 97 ; mvisible, 97 
Dreams, 90, 91, 92, X03, XX2, 1x8, 
258, 259. 265 
Dualists, the, 131, 133 

Earths, the seven, 124-125 
Ecstasy, 4, 9, 25, 27, 34 . 35 . 38. 43 . 
56, 60, 6x, 65, 78, 79, 167, 185, 
188, X 99 folL, 2 x 8 « 22X, 234 foil., 

N. s. IX 


243. See lUammation, Intoxica- 
tion, fand 

Emanation, 153, 155, 193, 233, 261 
Eschatology, *133 foil 
Essence, defimtion of, 82; may be 
regarded as with or without 
attnbutes, 97, 150, 243 
Essence, the Divme, 83 foil , 89, 90, 
97, X50; unknowable per $e, 83, 
1x5, X50, descnbed by contranes, 
83, 156, umtes all opposites, 152; 
perceived immediately, 92, 98; 
veiled by phenomena, X73; self- 
diremption of the, 94, 96, three- 
fold nature of the, 86, 103, X04; 
the illumination of the Essence, 
85, X 29-130. See God 
Etenuty, xoo, 128 
Euphuism, X77 

Evil, 53; only relative, 85, 100, not 
permanent, 136; a necessary con- 
sequence of the self-manifestation 
of the Absolute, 85, 93, 131, 264- 
265 See Sm 

Faculties of the Perfect Man, the, 
X08 foU, 

Fall, the, due to Man's divme nature, 
119 

Fasts, miraculous, 70, 71 
Fate, 157 See Determinism 
Forgiveness, the dearest of all things 
to God, 54 

Freethinkers, Moslem, 62 
Freewill, 54, lox, X02, 103, X20, 134 
Frock, the patched, worn by §dhs, 
14, investiture performed by the 
spintual director (Pir), 22; mean- 
ing of this ceremony, 22, 23, it is 
allowable to receive the frocSfc from 
two PITS, 23; frocks tom to pieces 
and distnbuted, 43, 57, 58, 73 
See khirqa 

Fruit, the forbidden, xxp, 223 

God, the nature of, 97 foil., X03, 104, 
X49 foil , the substance of the 
umverse, 99, 152; the essence of 
all rehgious behefe, 130 foil., 159, 
264, the only real agent, 16, 5X, 
52, 54, 126, i6x, 262, 264; the 
ways to, innumerable, 50; the 
way to, a single step, 50; the 
finite Ood of religion, 159, x6o 
See Essence, the Divme; Attri- 
butes, the Divme; Names, the 
Divine; Allah 

Gospel, the, opening words of, ac- 
cordmg to Jill, 139; typifies the 
second stage in the m3;^cal 

z8 
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ascent of the soul, 138; the true 
doctrme of, 140 

^adith. See Traditions of the 
Prophet 

Hearing, the Divine attnbute of, 
101, 129 

Heart, the, 113-115, 159, 236, 239, 
comprehends CJod, 115, 238; is 
reflected by the umverse, 115; 
compared to the Ka'ba, 238 See 
qM 

Heavens, the seven, 1 22-123 
Hell, 125, 135, 206, 245, 265, defined 
as selfhood, 64, the mirror of 
Divine Majesty, 100, 136; created 
from the Form of Mohammed, 
135, -will not exist actually until 
after the Resurrection, 135, a 
temporary state, 136; the seven 
hmbos of, 136; dishke of Koramc 
texts descnbmg the torments of 
Hell, 56; the pleasures of Hell, 

137. 

Iblis See Index 1 
Idolaters, X31, 132, 198 
Illumination, mystical, 24, 25, 164, 
174, 200; three (or four) phases 
01, 85, 125 foil. See tajalli 
Incarnation, the Mohammedan doc> 
trine of, 79 See Ijfuliil 
Indians, the, distinguished by a 
monistic tendency, 163 
Intelligence, the Fu^, X12, XX3, xi6, 
X23, X84, 233; the Second, 233 
Intoxication, m3rstical term, 184, 
I95» I97i 199. 200, 2x8, 220, 221, 
224, 228, 243, 248 

Jealousy, a sign of duality, 213 
Jews, the, X32, 133, 138, 141, 263. 
See Pentateuch 

} mn, the, xox, X24, X90, 220 
ud^ent, the Day of, X20 

Knowledge, defined as a relation 
depending on the object known, 

151. 157 

Knowledge of God, is self-know- 
ledge, 50, 2x5, unattainable by 
themteUect, 50, 116; an illumina- 
tion, 152; a recogmtion, 249 See 
ma'nfa 

Knowledge, the Divine attnbute of, 
xox, X02, 103, 128, 151 
Knowledge, three kinds of, im- 
parted to Mohammed, 139 
Koran, recitation of the, 13, 15, x6, 
75, 79; immutable, X59; not the 


final and absolute standard of 
truth, 59-60; mterpreted alle- 
goncaUy, 82, 149, tj^pifies the 
third and last stage m the 
mystical ascent of the soul, 138 


Law, the Mohammedan rehgious, 
16, 20, 33, 34, 54, 57, 60, 184, 196, 
261 

Letters of the Arabic alphabet, used 
sjmibohcally, 209 
Life, defimtion of, 134 
Life, the Divine attnbute of, 85, loi 
Life, the future, 134 foil 
Life, the mystic, three stages of, 

22 X 

Logic, the use of, by JfU, 82, 88. 
94 foil , 127 

Ix)gos doctrme, the, in Jill and Ibnu 
VArabi, 87, 104 foil., 154 foil, 
m Ghazfili, xii ; m Philo, 138, 142. 
See Mohammed , Man, the Periect , 
Spmt, the created 
Logos, umon of the samts with the, 

254 

Lordship, the Divme attribute of, 
98, 99, 119, 120. 137, 139 
Love, disinterested, 4, 5, x8, 208, 
2X2, 215, 238 

Love, Divine, 3, 4, 5, 18, 52, 80, 103, 
168, X74, 184, 185, 186, 199, 208, 
2X2, 214, 224, 25X, 252, 262 
Love, the essence of God's essence, 
80, 102 , the highest form m which 
God is worshipped, 161 
Love, the monistic doctrme of, 80, 
251, 252 

Love-poetry, Arabian, X63, X78 


Macrocosm, the, X2x-i2«,, 

Magians, the, 132, X33, SfSi 
Magic, high, 139 
Mahdi, the, 135 

Majesty, the Divme attnbutes of, 
85, 100, 120, 131, 265. Seejaldl 
Man, the earthly, 82, the heavenly, 
82, X03 foil. 

Man, the Great, 155. Macrocosm 
Man, the nature and function of, 
X54 foil. 

Man, the Perfect, 77 foil, 184; 
unites the One and the Many, 78, 
84; created in the image of God, 
79, 80, 86, 106, X07; the micro- 
cosm, 82, 84, X06; the Qutb and 
preserver of the umverse, 86, 105, 
130; the vicegerent of God, 1x3, 
130, X56; his weefold nature, 86 
X03, 104; identified with Adam, 
X54 foil ; identified with Mo- 
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hammed, 86, 88, 104 foil.; the 
Logos, 104 foil ; not absolutely 
identical with God, 108, 118, 142; 
the Spirit whence all ttungs have 
their ongm, 108; his faculties, 
xi^foll Adam; Mohammed, 
(d-iTisdnu 'Ukdmil 
Man, the Pnmal, 86 
Materialists, the, 132, 133 
Mercy, Divme, 98, 99, 131, i6o, 208, 
245* 256 

Metempsychosis, 106, 198, 257 
Microcosm, the See Adam, Man, 
the Perfect 

Miracles, of the prophets, 198, 252 
foil ; of the saints, 14, 27-41, 65 
foil , 198, 252 foil 

Mohammed, imitation of, by Siifis, 
15; the Paraclete, 104, the abso- 
lutely perfect Man, 86, 88, 104 
foil , the Qutb, 87, 113, 195, the 
Logos, 87, 88, 104 foil, 157, 168, 
187, 194, 226, pre-existence of, 
87, 157. 187* 223, 240, 255; 
appears in the forms of saints, 
105-106, the real author of all 
miracles, 198, 253-234, the Form 
of, 1 19, 135, the Idea of, 109 (see 
al-^yiqedu *l~Muhammadiyya ) ; 
the Light of, 87, 115, 172, 188, 
the Spirit of, 110-112, 113, 123, 
x88, 195, 198 
Moonlighters, the, 175 
Music, singmg and dancmg, in 
§Tifism, 3, 4, 25, 34, 58, 188, i97> 
234 foil. See samd^ 

Mysticism, Qiristian, 51, 128, 139 
Mysticism in Persian poetry, 162, 
180, 184, m Arabic poetry, 162, 
163 

Name, defimtion of, 93 
Name, the, reve^ the object 
named, 93 

Names, the Divme, 85. 89, 93, 249 
foil ; their effects in liie world, 93, 
131, 198, 250, 251, 265, the three 
cardinal, 138, the illumination of 
the Names, 85, 126-127 
Naqshbandi order of dervishes, the, 
201 

Nature, correlated with Spirit, 120; 

identified with the Essence, 153 
Neoplatonism, 150 

Pantheism, 57, 64, 136, 141, 193, 194 
Paraclete, the, 104 
Paradise, 206, 215, 265, defined as 
selfiessness, 64; the mirror of 
Divine Beauty, 100; created from 


the Form of Mohammed, 135; 
will not actually exist untd after 
the Resurrection, 135 
Paradises, the eight, 135, 136 
Paradox, the love of m3rst3.cs for, 
178-180 

Path, the m3rstic, 24, 58. See 
Pen, the Divine. See cd-qalam 
Pentateuch, the, the mne tables of, 
X39; t3rpifies the first stage m the 
m3rsti(^ ascent of the soul, 138 
Perfection, the Divme attribute of, 
85, 100 See kawuU 
Persians, the, apt to seek an ulti- 
mate prmciple of umty, 163; the 
sacrea Fire of, 264 
Phantasy, 91. See khaydl 
Phenomena, the outward expression 
of reahty, 82, 83. 222-223; an illu- 
sion created by the soul, 226, 258; 
compared to the puppets of the 
shadfow-play, 189 foil , 260-261 ; a 
bridge to reahty, 251, 260. See 
Being, contmgent or phenomenal 
Philosophers, the, 131, 133 
Philosophy, speculative, a deadly 
saence, 118 

Ph3rsicists, the, 131, 133 
Pil^mage, to Mecca, the, 179, 222, 
238, 239; mterpret^ allegoncaUy, 
61, regarded with contempt, 61- 
62 See hap 

Pilgnmage, the lesser, 1 79 See*umra 
Pil^mage, to the tombs of saints, 
18, 24; equivalent to making the 
pilgnmage to Mecca, 25, 44, 62 
Plagiarism, 49 

Planes, the five, in which God 
revels Himself, 91 
Plurality, the nature of, 151-153 
Poetry, Islamic mystical, the double 
char^ter of. 163, 168, the inter- 
pretation of, 169, 184 
Poetry, pre-Islamic, 6, 166, 182 
Pol3rtheLsm, the one unpardonable 
sm, 52 ; Ifie mystical meaning of, 
220 

Poverty, spintual, 209, 215, 216 
Power, the Divine attnbute of, loi, 
103, 129 

Prayer, the essence of, 6r ; justifica- 
tion of, 158; canoxuc^ 239; 
ecstatic, 61, 79, 213, 214; super- 
erogatory, 5, 21 
Prophecy, 130 foU 
IPtophet, the. See Mohammed 
Prophets, the, 7, 78, 123, 131, 133, 
137 foil ; superior to the saints, 
141; tjr^ of Divine attnbutes, 

149 
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Pnmshment, future, 132, 136, 137, 
160 

4xiinte order of dervishes, the, 81 
utb, the, 79, 105, no. III, 113, 
130, 194, 195, i97» 229, 246 

Railer, the, 179 See Blamer 
Reality, the timeless nature of, 187, 
245. 253, 256 

Reason, the faculty of, 115-116 
Reason, umversal, 115, 116, 187 
Recollection, the mystical practice 
of, 7, 8, 13 See dh%kf 
Rehgion See Law, the religious. 
Worship 

Religion, jilf'sphilosophyof, 130 foil 
Rehgions, revealed, cont^ the 
fullest measure of truth, 131 
Rehgious sects, the ten principal, 
131 foil 

Resurrection, the, loi, 134, 135, 245 
Revelation, the prophetic, unity of, 
137; contrasted with the mystical, 
59, 60, 138 

Samt, the true, defimtion of, 35, 67 
Saints, the Moslem, 18, 19, 65, the 
hidden and unrecognised, 67; 
divme powers attributed to, 38, 
identified with God, 44, 73, mtei- 
cession of the, 64, 65, 78; visits 
to their tombs, 18, 24, 25, 44, 62; 
veneration of their rehcs, 73-75; 
their functions, 78-79; hierarchy 
of the, 78, 79, 194, 195; the forty 
' on whom llie order of the world 
depends, 70; regarded as vice- 
gerents of the Prophet, 106, in, 
130, 141 ; essentially one with the 
Irophet, 106, question whether 
the prophets are supenor to the 
saints, 141. See Miracles 
Saintship, Mohammedan, founded 
on ecstasy, 56, 78, the essence of 
prophecy, 141 

Salvation, future, ultimately gained 
by all souls, 133, 159, 160 
Satan, 108, 131, 223. See Devil, 
Iblls 

Seas, the seven, 125 

Sects, the ten principal religious, 

131-133 

Self-abandonment, x6, 49 foil See 
Ecstasy; fand 

Self-conceit, 16, 52, 209, 262 
Self-mortification, 62, 63, 222. See 
nwjdhada, Asc^dsm 
Sense-perception, the value of, X19, 
235> 259. 260 


Shadow-play, the, 189 foil, 198, 
260-261 

Sight, the Divine attnbute of, xox 
Sm, prevents God's mercy from 
being wasted, 54; not essentially 
evil, xox, determmed by the 
Divme will and nature, 54, x2o, 
126, 131, 158 See Evil 
Sirdt, the bridge of, 2x5 
Slanderer, the, in Arabic love- 
poetry, 178; in mystical poetry, 
205, 215, 232, 233, 234 
Sleep, dreamless, X17, 134 
Sobriety, mystical term, 195, 197, 
199, 200, 218, 220, 22X, 228, 243. 
See §a^w 

Soul, nature of the, 1x9-121; five 
phases of the, X2i , pre-existence 
of the, 56. 184, X93, 204, 206, 214, 
236, 240, 249, 258, 259, 265. See 
nafs 

Soul, universal, 1x6, 197, 233, 240, 

259 

Speech, the Divme attnbute of, loi, 
X29 

Spint, the created, 109 foil ; a mode 
of the Divme Spint, 109, 1 10, 146 , 
descnbed as an angel, 109, xxo, 
identified with the Logos, 109, 
no; with Adam, x86. See aU- 
rdh 

Spint, the Holy, 82, 108 foil , 138, 
x86, the mbreathing of, 139, 140, 
X55, umon with, X09, xxo, 128 
See *l^quds 

Spint, umversal, 197, 233, 240, 245, 
253» 255» 259 
Stone, the Black, 239 
Substitution, the mystical doctnne 
of, X28 

$fifis, the, profess to mtexpret the 
esotenc teachmg of Mohammed, 
II, 59, 82, 225, 227; spiritual 
afi&mty of, 56 

$fifism, the basis of, 4, 5; not 
founded on authon^ and tradi- 
tion, TX, defimtions of, 49, 50 
Symbolism, the only means of im- 
parting m3rstical truth, 193, 232, 

o . 

Synteresis, 51 

Tablet, the Guarded, 59, xos, xo6, 
XXI, XX2, X16, 203 See ed-Law^u 

Telepathy, instances of, 27, 28-36, 

3M1. 88 

Thoughts, the power of materialising 
them, X02, 136 

Throne of God, the. See d-imh 
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Time, spiritual, 223, 245; unreal, 
242, 245 

Toleration, religious, 55-57, 159-161, 
194 

Traditions of the Prophet, 5, 6, 15, 
50, 59, 64, 79, 91, 94. 97. 106. 1 12, 
121, 122, 136, 139, 159, 204, 206, 
209, 215, 223, 226, 238, 245, 248, 
255, 261, 262, 265 

Tnbe, the, meaning the §dffs, 185, 
202, 266 

Tnmty, the Christian, 57, 138, 

139 

Umon, mystical, 50 foil , 125 foil , 
186, 213 foil ; does not exclude 
personahty, 80; not dependent on 
any secondary cause, 262, four 
stages of, 126 foil , ihree stages 
of, 230, 231; the highest stage of, 
55, 218, 221, 227, 228 foil See Ec- 
stasy; Illumination, mscU; jam* » 
ith^dd 

Umversals, 150 

Umverse, ihe, compared to a dream, 
90-92; not nnr^, 92, 153, sub- 
stantially divine, 99; created in 
the image of Man, 12 1 , the form 
of the Logos, 255 , description of, 
122 foil. 


VedSnta, the, 97 

Vine, the, sigmhes phenomenal 
bemg, 184, 186 

Vision, the beatific, 200, 226, 229 

Watcher, the, m Arabic love- 
poetry, 178. See raqih and 
murdqth 

Will, the Divine attnbute of, loi, 
102, 158 

Wme, symbolism drawn from, 183 
foil , 199, 263, signifies Absolute 
Bemg or Divme Love, 186 See 
Intoxication; Sobnety 

World of command, the, 214 

World of simihtudes, the, 105, 122 

World, the sensible, a dream, 91; 
created from the Light of Mo- 
hammed, 1 15 

Worship, Divine, the end for which 
all thmgs are created, 131; 
diflerent forms of, corresponding 
to the variety of the Divme names 
and attributes, 13 1 foil 

Wrath, Divine, 103, 131, 136, 208, 
245, 256. See Majesty 

Zoroastnamsm, 163 

Zoroastnans, the, 198, 263. See 
Magians 
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cibad, 100 

*ahd, 104 

dbddl, 195 

*ahddllah, 94 

*dbdu %Mahk, 94, 127 

*abdu *l‘JRahim, 94 

adabf 8 

*adam, 50 

*adani-bdf, 27 

*adani-hubdn, 27 

"adhdb, 136 

adih^^ 105 

ohm, 98, Z04 

( d-A bid , 93 

ahadtyya, 84, 95, 97, 98, 104, 126 
ahwdl, 12, 2X 
*dlamu ’Ughayb, 251, 255 
*Safnu *X-jcS>ardt^ 251, 255 See 

labardt 

*(uamu *l’-mdlahXt, 251, 255. See 
mcddkiU 

*dlamu 122 See World of 

Similitudes 

*dlamu ^ I ' Shahdda , 251, 255 
(dghdz, 165 
al-*AHin, 93, 100, 127 
alqdb, 229 

*amd, 83, 94. 95» 97 
amdna, 107 
amddd, 233 
flwr, 54, 90, no, 138 
amr no 

anA, 96 

ana *l-Haqq, 79, 80, 230 
amyya, 84, 96, 97, 104, 106 
aqdasi, 109 
*aql, no, 112 

aU'aqlu *Uawwal, 115. See Intelli- 
gence, the First 
ai-^aqlu * Uhulli , 115 
*aqt^ 'Uma*dshf 115 
afdf^ *l’%hdddtf 124 
ardu 'Mbad, 124 
ardu *l^ufds, 124 
afdi^ *l-shahwat 124 
aetdii *l‘Shaqdwa, 124 
aetdu *Uiab\ 124 
ordK ^l-fughydn, 124 
136 

al-*arsK loa, no, in, 112, 114, 136 


ashdb-t ray, 29 
93, 100, 158 
dthdr, 116, 250, 258 
athwdby 203 
awhyd» 78, 224 
awtdd, 79, 194, 246 
dydt-i *adhdb, 56 
ayydm Allah, 120 

a'viw, 151. 152, 154 

al-a*ydnu *Uth(d>%ia, 155 
243 

*ayn, 90, 92, 96, 114, 130, 150, 152, 
154, 156, 160, 243, 244 
*ayn thdb%ta, 15 1 
*aynu *l-yaqin, 247 
azcd, 100 

boded, 194, 246 
al-Badi*, 135 
hold, 204 
bandagi, 53 

load, 55, 127, 172, 211, 214, 215, 261 

ed^aqd ba'd aUfand, 55, 218 

hafzahh, 92, 117, 134 

hast, 24, 199, 256 

al-Bdhn, 89 

ed-haytu *l-ma'mder, 62 

bintsh, 54 

hudedd, 195 

ht ^ d / n , 95 

chihila, 71 

dahriyydn, 132 
dayr, 187 

89, 95, 97, 98, 104, 106, 203 
dhdii, 129 

dh%kr, 5, 13, 15, 46, 93, 263 
d%l, 50 

fedak, 68 

fodahn *Wands%r, 123 
ed-^fedahu *Uailets, 123 
fcdaJm %habd, 123 
fedahn *l-hayiSdd, 123 
fodahu %tabd’i*, 123 

9» 50» 55* 77 . I27» ia5» 
141, 172, 187, 202-205, 209, 210, 
211, 214, 238, 261 

faqi, 234 
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ford, 151 

al-fardu *l-kdmih 130 
fardiyya, 157 
fdrtd, 164 

farq, 219-223 See tafnqa 
al'farqu 244 

faskk, 257 

fayd, i53» 155. I93» 233 
ed-faydu *l-aqdas, 155 
fiddm, 186 

fikr, no, 1 16, 1 1 8, 122 
firdsa, 34, 59, 68, 69 
furqdn^ 87 
fut'AJi, 8 

gawzina, 29 
aUGhdfir, 135 
ghafia, 92 
al-ghd*ih, 96 
cd-ghawthu 130 

ghayhf 112 

cd’ghaylnyyatu *Ukiibyd, 246 
ghayhdbtyya, 96 
ghayn, 221, 244 
ghaxal, 163 

(habd^, 108, 123 
X99 

hadardt, 91 
cd-Hddi, 131, 265 
202 

cd-hdfiza, no 
1^, 44 S55 Pilgnmage 

]^la, 225 
cd-hamm, 114 
hctqd*%q, 126 

2, 91, 96, 104, 105, 106, 151, 
251, 260 

haq^atu *U}^d*%q, 122 
cd^agiqatu ’l-MuJjtammadtyya, 105, 
X09, xxo, XX3, 122 
h ( m » 130, 142, 152, 154, X57, x6o 
cd-^aqq, 63, 8x, 82, 94, 97, 98, 

103, X04‘, X40, X42, X54, 239 
€d'‘haqqu *Uinak}ddq bthi, X09 
haqqu ^ Uyaqin , 247 
hayawdn,5i 
bayra, 208 

hc^d, 9X, 99, X06, 123 

bm. 5 X 
al-ffayy, lox 
haHrUf 2x, 244 
hazjB, 200 
bi'^db, 24, 22 X 
X73 

himma, 74, 117. 123. 136, 253 
huddr, 92, 244 
hudiUh, 102 
buhwi, X23 


79, 99, XX7. 128, X94, X97, 225, 
226, 257 

206 

kusn, 90, 100, X43, X99, 207 
96, 152 

humyya, 84, 96, 97, X04, xo6, 107, 

117. 133. 134 

%dhldl, 265 
220 

tjtihdd, X59 
%hhlds, 5, 50, 5X, 238 
%hhUv(£, 102 
tkhhydH, 134 
tldh, X50 

ildhtyya, 96, 97, 98 
Hdhiyydn, 1x2 
X15, X27 
't/jw tlhdmi, xox 
*Uyaqin, 247 

tlhbds, X20 
ilhfdt, 204 

al^mdmu 'l-mubln, xx2 
tmddd, 233, 26x 
vnfidX^ 220 

155, X56 

aVmsdnu ^l-boywmdni, loi 
al-i>nsdnu *Ukdiml, 77, 8x, xx8, 207 

54 

102 

ishttydq, 254 
*sw, 93 
wri/, 37 
isUqdma, 53 
%sA%tdr, 95 
ithhdt, 200, 243 

ithbdd, X93, X96, 197, 2x8-225, 230, 
232, 237, 238. 239, 247, 250 
tthsdlf 238 
i*zdz, 265 

jabariit, gr See *dlamu 'l-jabanit 
jcddl, 100, X03, X36, 207 See 
Majesty, Wrath 

ycm\ 2x6, 2x8, 2x9, 22X, 222, 227, 
230, 232, 233, 234, 238, 240-244, 
251, 252, 253, 256, 263, 265 
jamd* at’-khdna^ 21 

jamdl, 90, 100, 103, X43, 207 See 
Beaaty, the Divine attnbutes of 
jiddnyya^ 95 
al-itsmu *l~hudli, no 
7«66a, X4, 73 

keddm, X29 
kcd%ma, X49 

hamdl, 100, 103, 207 See Perfection 
ad-Kdmil, xx6 
cd-hdmxlu *Uidmm, 77 
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hand*is, 105 

kardnuUt 65-68^ 254 See Miracles of 
the saints 
Karimt 66 
kashf, 6, 63 
kashtsh, 54 
kawnidmi\ 154 

khalifa, 113, 115, 130, 141, 155, 241 

kh(dq, 79, 94, 97, 103, 104, III, 140, 

_I 57 » 239 

hhcdqi, g8 

hhaiqtyya, 99 

hhalwat, II 

khdnaqdh, 7, 27 

khashan, 22 

eU-Khdtam, 130 

khd^rvt, H-haqq, 212 

khawf, 256 

khaydl, 91, no, 118, 122, 125, 134, 
170 

khtdma, 22 

14, 22, 23, 43, 70, 73, 165 
See Frock 
kh%fqa-% asl, 23 
khirqa-^ tabarruk, 23 
'l-khusiks, 78 
139, 151 
kunya, 229 

III, 1 12 
kdshish, 54 

lahdcha, 74 
labhayh, 36, 219 
225, 226, 257 
ladhdkatu *U%ldh%yya, 107 
179 5 ^ Railer 
80, 91, 107, 193, 239 
ld*%m, 179 See Blamer 

51 

ai-La 4 if, 135 
W/af, 5i» 106 

cd-tawiM *l-mahfdz (lawk-i makfiiz), 
59, 106, 112,116, 203 See Tablet, 
the Guarded 
lawHna, 29, 36, 41 
hbds, 105 
liihdm, 173 

ma^dni, 227, 250, 251 
makabha^ 32 
mcAall, 91, 123 
ad^Mahdi, 130 
244 

200, 243, 244 
maeds, 260 

91. See *dlamu *i-malakfit 
maldma, 52, 208 
ma^ldh, 150 
ma*ldm, 45 


maqdma, 82 

al-maqdmu *l-fnakfniid, 136 
al-maqdi h%h%, 158 
marhub, 160 
marhdm, 160 
mdnd, 124 

ma*nfa, 115, ii6, 227 Know- 
ledge of God 
meeshPa, 158 
maskh, 257 
mathnawi, 163 
mawtu %arwdk» 117 
102 

mazdhif, 113 
mazhar, 126 
ma*zild, 220 
fm*fdj, 239 
wiiA'arr%f, 53 
aUMudill, 13 1, 265 
al~mudnka, no 
al-Muhyi, 255 
mUjad, 1 51 

mujdhada, 12, 15, 63 Sctf Self- 
mortification 
mikpd, 15 1 

mu*jizdi, 254. Stftf Miracles of the 
prophets 
mukdtama, 81 
muk(dlawdifi , 129 
mukhayyai, 91 
mukMas, 238 
mukhlt§, 238 
muTidzala, 220 
munazzah, 152 
cd-Mim'tm, 13T 
dl-Muntaq%m, 13 1 
muqarrab, 230 
145 

muqim, 29 
muqri, 66 
murdd, 229 
murdqahat-^ alywH, 12 
mwzaqabat-i svn, 13 
midraq%b, 201, 212 
mwzcma*, 45 
murid, 229 
musdfir, 29 

93 

<j5Z-wwsaiwwra, no 
mushabhah, 152 

mushdhada, 63. 5 ^ Contemplation 
mustaJUik, 121 
al-mutd% III 

nafasu *l-jRakmdn, 153 
nafkhu *l-RAk, i 39 

22, 44, 55, 89, 109, no, 114, 
119, 135, 203, 208, 209, 210, 212, 
213, 215, 220, 233, 236, 237. 

Soul 


135 
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a -7iafsu *l~ammdra, 121 
al-nafsu ^l-lawwdma, 216 
ai-^atsu * l ~ mutma * inna , 216 

naskh, ^5*7 

nds'di, 80, 91, 107, 193, 239 
msab, 152 
n%yde, 55 

nvbuwwatu *l-tashrl\ 14 1 
nubuumatu *Uw%ldya, i 
eU-Niin, m 
nuskha, 106 
nuziHt 94 

pir, 10, 22, 23, 61, 64 
ph-% suhbat, 23 

qabd, 17, 24, 199, 256 
qadd, 157, 158 
qadar^ 157 
al-Qadim, 128 
al-Qddtr, 127, 135 
a2^dh%r, 135 

al-qalam, 106* iiz, 112, 116 
qdtb, 50, 113, 123, 156, 159, 212, 236, 
238. See Heart 
qasida, 163, 165, 189 
qawwdJ, 3, 4, 25, 35 
qtbla, 213 
qidam, 100 
qtfa, 165 
qt4ds{, 109 

al^Qur'dnu *l~hakifn, 126 
quit , 79, 86, 87, 105, I TO, III, 194, 
195» 229, 246 

* U }^ aqiqi , 195 
qtabdmyya, 195 
qtudyiyya , iii, 195 


rabbt 104, 160 
cd-Rabh, 127 
rahim, 160 

yahma, 98, 249 See Mercy 
al-Rahfndn, 93, 99, 118, 127, 249 
rahmdmyya, 98 
rc^'d, 256 
raqib, 178, 200 
raqs, 237 
raskht 257 
ribdp, 13, 14 
rijdlu %ghayb, 82, 124 
yubd'tyyiU, i, 4, 8, 69, 165, 168 
yubw%yya, 98, 99» 119 See Lordship 
109-112, H3, 119, 122, 135, 
203, 213, 233, 236, 237. See Spirit, 
the created 
*l-dlam, 121 
yiSth Allah, 135 
al^iu *Ua*zam, 255 
ni^<* *Uquds, 108, 109, 128, 140 
Sea Spirit, the Holy 


al-sd^atu *l~ki 4 brd, 135 
dl-sd*afw 'U^ugkyd, 135 
sdh%b, 23 

sdhibu 241 

sdhtb ya*y, 37 

sahw, 243, 244, 248 See Sobnety 
sakmi *l-^am\ 228, 231, 232 
dl-sahwu *l-thdni, 244 
soldi, 239 

salsalatit *l-jayas, 129 
saind\ 3, 34, 58, 60, 72, 234, 236, 
237 See Music 
shaf, 239 
shaqd, 204 
sha/, 158 

sharVa, 3. See I-aw 

shawq, 55 

shirk, 49, 51, 220 

stddiq, 62 

s%dq, 62 

s%fat, 90 

s%fdi-% hashariyya, 22 
(u-sifdtu *Uhaqq%yya, 98 
sifdti, 129 
m-sihru *Vdli, 139 

50* 51. 77 » I 09 » I TO, 1 14, 
ii 9 » 154. 212 
s%Yr Allah, 50, 51, 96 
al-s%mi *l^ldhi, 109 
*Uqadar, 157 

sMddr, 107 

243, 248 Intoxication 
sukvu ’l~jam\ 224, 228, 231 
al-silratu *l-Muhammadtyya, 1 19, 

135 

ta*ayyun, 94, 157 
208 

tafrid, 216 

fafnqa, 218, 219, 221, 227, 230, 234, 
242, 243, 244, 251, 252, 253 
ta^alli, 85, 115, 125, 153, 154, 155, 
202, 250. See Illumination 
taysim, 140 
tahodluf, 49 
tdkhaUul, 153 
120 

talwln, 243, 244 
tama*, 5 
tamkin, 244 
tanazzul, 94, 126 
tanzih, 100, 140 

2, 3, 12, 19, 78, 251 See Path 
iasnbih, 99, 100, 140 
taHhir, 153 
tathlith, 138, 151 
tawalli, 202 
tawba, 51, 200 
taiwiid, 50, 52, I2X 
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towih 145 
UCinya, 53 
thfiydbt 203 
al'-Uii wa'Ward, 107 

*MLda, 216 

*vhM%yya, 53, 216 

*%iluww, 152 

ummu *l-httdb, 140 

*umraf 44 See Pilgnmage, the lesser 

*uqM*u ^l-maydnin, 6 

wabda, 220, 221 

wabdatu *Umtj'&d, 82 

wdbtd, 98, 104, 105 

wdbidiyya, 95-98, 126, 155 

wahm, no, 116, 117, 123, 201, 212 

tvajh, 109, no 

wcdi, 78, in, 130 

wdndt 61 

wdshit 178. See Slanderer , * 
wa§l, 210, 238 


wird, 46, 61 
mscUt 197 , 238 
witr, 239 
wudii\ 12 

wujiid, 50, 221, 234 
cd'-wujridu ^l-mutlaq^ 97 
al-wujddu %sdHt 109 
*W%lin, 115 
’UkhiWa, 115 
terus'M *Umushdhada, 115 

y cumin Allah, 239 
yaqin, 51, 117, 247 
cd^dqiHiatu *l-haydd, 122 
yw/w, 187 

al-?dhtr, 89, 153 
xdmya-gdh, 21 
ztndiq, 62, 63 
suhiir, 95 
113 

xurq^naj, 113 
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